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CHAPTER X. 

YORKE’S VISITORS. 
‘DESIRE a stepmother!’ In utter 
amazement Miss Monteith lifted 
her eyes to Austin’s face as she re- 
peated the last words of his sen- 
tence. ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Just what I say,’ Mr. Friars 
replied. ‘I believe your father ad- 
mires my sister-in-law immensely, 
and that, were she so inclined, she 
might become Mrs. Monteith with- 
in a month. You must keep this 
to yourself though, little one; it 
will not do for you to rush off to 
Miss Ophelia and tell her my sus- 
picions.’ 

‘I shall tell no one,’ Mary an- 
swered quietly ; and then she sat 
for a minute silent and thoughtful ; 
so silent and so thoughtful, that at 
length Austin, putting his hand 
under her chin, turned the sweet 
face towards himself while he 
asked, ‘ Where is my darling off to, 
now ?” 

‘I was gone on a journey, Aus- 
tin,’ she said, ‘though not on one 
very far from home. I was think- 
ing about papa and Mrs, Friars. If 
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she be so very good and sweet—and 
she must be, since you love her—I 
should not dislike having her for a 
stepmother. When we are away, 
papa will be lonely—all alone with 
Ophelia. She may look after the 
house very well, but she would 
never make it seem like home to 
him; and I am not sure that it 
might not be happier if things 
could all fall out just as you say.’ 

‘But they cannot,’ Austin ans- 
wered, with an almost fierce ex- 
ultation, as the words Yorke had 
spoken that night came back to 
his mind with almost a stronger 
meaning than they had borne on 
hearing. ‘She will never marry 
again; she has loved once, and 
she is not a woman to love again, 
or to marry without love.’ 

‘Then why did you say, if I de- 
sired a stepmother?’ Mary inquired. 

* Because I was a simpleton,’ he 
replied ; ‘however, I was talking 
folly, and speaking rather of what I 
once thought than of what I now 
know.’ 

‘What do you know? the girl 
persisted. 

‘That Mr. Monteith has asked 
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Yorke to marry him, and that she 
—declined.’ 

‘ Did she tell you so ?’ was Mary’s 
next question. 

‘I made her tell me,’ heanswered. 

* Poor papa? 

Each man and each woman for 
his and her own, you perceive, my 
reader; and each man and each 
woman for him and her self. 

There is a drawback to most 
visions of perfect happiness, and 
Mary’s drawback had always been 
the idea of leaving her father to 
the tender mercies of Miss Ophelia; 
she might perhaps some day marry 
him, spite of anything she and 
Austin could do to stop the sacri- 
fice. Further, it is never agreeable 
to our vanity to know that one of 
our own kith and kin has been re- 
pulsed ; that ‘no’ has been said 
by a stranger to one of our own 
blood. We may be glad the match 
is destined never to come off, but 
we feel keenly that the offer ought 
nevertohavebeen made. Evenif we 


dislike those of our blood, we yet 
feel, when through them a blow 
dealt by an outsider touches us, 
that the subtle bond of relationship 
cannot be broken by any volition 
on our part, and that the grief and 
mortification of our people touches 


ourselves, though their success 
and rejoicing may fail to waken 
even an answering echo of pride in 
our breasts. 

All of which Mary Monteith felt 
vaguely (she was young, and not 
given to psychological reflections) as 
she sat, after saying ‘ Poor papa 
with the clasp of her fingers on 
Austin’s hand loosened a little. 

Yorke had taught himin the years 
a good deal of the obscure science 
of sentiment, as it affects women’s 
minds and manners; and he con- 
sequently understood that theloose- 
ning clasp meant this : 

‘A woman belonging to your 
family has vexed my father, and 
Iam hurt through him.’ 


Mary did not put this into words 
—could not have done so—but 
Austin, instructed as has been said, 
comprehended the unspoken sen- 
tence, and answered it accord- 
ingly. 

‘My pet,’ he said, drawing her 
nearer, and stroking her hair as 
though she were a dove, and he 
trying to smooth her ruffled fea- 
the-s—‘my pet, Yorke was right. 
I know it, though this was all which 
passed between us on the subject. 
I said, “ You have been asked to 
marry ?” and she replied, “ That is 
not a question you have a right to 
ask, and it is assuredly one I have 
no right to answer.” Then I re- 
marked, “‘ You have answered it.” 
So do not be angry with Yorke, 
and think she betrayed faith. She 
is incapable of doing anything dis- 
honourable.’ 

‘ And yet, Austin, you have never 
wished me to know her,’ the girl 
said reproachfully. 

‘ Because, my darling, it is her 
own desire to live quietly and out 
of the world ; because her life has 
not been a happy one; and volun- 
tarily she stands out of life’s sun- 
shine. Had she married your 
father,’ Austin went on hurriedly, 
‘it could not have proved well 
for either. He would have felt the 
difference in age. The admiration 
she must have received is not the 
sort of thing likely to make a home 
happy. The old love would have 
lain between them—the old love 
she never can forget—for ever.’ 

*‘O Austin, how you talk of 
her ’ Mary said with a swift and 
sudden alarm. ‘If you knew her 
before your brother married her, 
were you—were you never in love 
with her yourself? 

It was the skeleton of her engaged 
life clothed with flesh and blood, 
and presented for his consideration 
at last. But Austin was equal to 
the occasion. 

‘Has that idea been worrying 
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you, sweet?’ he said. ‘Are you 
jealous of my dear Yorke? You 
had better go and see her, love, 
and you will then find out in five 
minutes just how I like her and 
she likes me. I never loved any- 
one in my life, Mary, as I love 
you; though Yorke has been 
friend, sister, comrade—shall I say ? 
—all in one ; and though I have 
pitied her—as—no one, darling, 
shall ever need to pity you.’ 

‘ Has she been so unhappy ” 

‘Yes, but she is strong to bear 
unhappiness.’ 

‘Was her married life—’ Mary 
began, but Austin stopped her in 
a fashion approved by lovers. 

‘You must not cross-question 
me, darling. Whatever you want 
to know, ask her ; and if she see fit 
to answer you, well ; if not, you will 
understand with that prior com- 
prehension, with that sort of pre- 
science that seems to belong to 
the youngest of your sex, there 
are things of which no woman 
cares to speak, even to her nearest 
and dearest friend.’ 

“I wish she would let me be her 
friend,’ said the poor loving little 
soul, that always seemed stretching 
its tendrils forth to meet with no- 
thing whereto it might cling. 

‘See and ask her,’ Austin ad- 
vised. ‘ Yorke is neither cold nor 
ungrateful. Only, when you have 
seen her, do not love her more 
than you do me.’ 

Which warning Mary answered 
by putting her arms round his 
neck, and telling him everything 
which it was just then of great im- 
portance to Austin Friars to hear. 
Nothing in fact, save the import- 
ance of her affection, could have 
reconciled him to bear it; for all 
this love-making, as he confessed 
to his own heart over and over 
again, was the very hardest work 
he had ever gone through in his 
life. 

After a man has once experi- 
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enced a grand passion—after he 
has felt what it is to love ‘ie wo- 
man—all other courtship, except- 
ing it may be courtship which just 
passes the time, grows irksome, 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. It is 
like a play to which we take an 
uncongenial and preoccupied mind. 
Others may enjoy the wit, the 
pathos, the broad fun, the execra- 
ble puns, the tedious drawn-out 
dialogue; but we, to whom the 
thing is neither fresh nor fair, who 
are thinking of different actors, of 
other hopes, of a former audience, 
among which appeared forms we 
remember only too well, draw 
back behind the curtain and yawn 
decorously, whilst the young peo- 
ple, whose lives hold as yet no 
tragedies, lean eagerly over the 
front of the box and drink-in the 
story, every line of which is new, 
every turn in which is to them full 
of a strange and non-communicable 
delight. 

I have often fancied that to an 
actor who, after having gone 
through the most passionate scenes 
of an opera with one of the queens 
of song—one of those women who 
were and who are not—has to per- 
form his part in company with a 
feeble copy of the former /rima 
donna, the whole business must 
seem just what his second venture 
does to the man who essays the 
trial as to whether it be possible 
for him to make love twice with 
the same verve; to recall at will 
the olden feelings ; to experiment as 
to whether this melody which once 
filled all his being would sound the 
same sung bya strange minstrel in 
an unfamiliar room. 

Ah, friends, there are few of you, 
come to years of discretion, who 
cannot, out of the fulness of your 
own experience, grasp something 
of that sorrow of our being at 
which I have hinted—who can- 
not comprehend how it was that, 
though Mary Monteith was young 
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and fair and sweet, there were yet 
times when Austin Friars—with- 
out remorse or sentiment though 
he was—turned away yet sick at 
heart—sick for very sorrow of 
himself. 

The future he beheld stretching 
away in the distance contained in 
no corner of it either Yorke or her 
equivalent ; along all the road he 
saw no trace of the woman he 
loved, or of any other woman 
likely ever to supply her place— 
to be to him as water in a dry 
place, as wells of gladness in a 
barren and thirsty land. 

He knew well enough that no 
woman—and certainly no girl— 
could ever supply to him the want 
of Yorke, whom he had voluntarily 
deserted, and perhaps for this very 
reason he was now not wholly 
averse that Mary should travel 
cityward ; and if an acquaintance 
were struck between the pair, then 
—why, then—there would still be 
one link left to him of the old chain, 
though two hearts might never be 
bound together by it again—ah, 
never ! 

As for Mary, whatever her idea 
on the subject may have been, her 
imagination was stimulated and her 
curiosity awakened; for both of 
which reasons—and also perhaps 
because she had a notion that her 
woman’s wit might still make every- 
thing which appeared to her crook- 
ed,straight—she started offat anun- 
reasonably early hour on the follow- 
ing morning for Scott’s-yard, where 
a servant, unacquainted with the 
blessings derivable from, and the 
necessities attaching to, ‘not at 
home,’ ushered her straight up two 
pair of stairs into Yorke’s sitting- 
room. 

It was a small apartment over- 
looking the churchyard, and com- 
manding a view of Turnwheel- 
lane; plainly furnished, and yet 
filled with those nameless trifles 
which give a look of home, an idea 
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of a woman’s care and presence, to 
the humblest abode. 

By the table Yorke sat engaged 
at some needlework — something 
which involved net and lace—for 
Mary, remembering first impres- 
sions, always associated those white 
soft hands straying, as their owner 
talked, nervously amongst clouds of 
transparent material, of wandering 
here and there as behind a veil, of 
appearing and disappearing, and 
of all the time possessing for the 
visitor a strange sort of fascina- 
tion. 

As the girl in her fresh beauty, 
wrapped in furs and velvet, with 
her bright sweet face framed in the 
daintiest of bonnets—in her youth 
and happiness, eager, and yet with 
an indescribable shyness about her 
appeared on the threshold, Yorke 
rose, and for a moment was so 
utterly astounded that she could 
say nothing excepting ‘ Miss Mon- 
teith which name she repeated al- 
most mechanically after the servant 
who announced her visitor. 

‘Yes, I am Mary Monteith,’ was 
the answer, spoken simply, and yet 
with the most becoming blush con- 
ceivable. ‘I hope you will not be 
angry, Mrs. Friars, she went on, 
never noticing how Yorke winced; 
‘but I felt I must see you; and 
that, as you would not come to 
me, I must come to see you.’ 

‘It is very kind of you,’ Yorke 
said; but she never moved from 
where she stood, nor stretched out 
a hand, nor offered her visitor 2 
chair. She stood like one bewil- 
dered, not knowing what to do 
with the guest forced thus upon 
her. She had not been prepared 
for this, and even Yorke’s self- 
possession failed when she found 
herself face to face with youth 
and innocence, with inexperi- 
ence and artlessness; with one 
who hardly knew, even by report, 
the meaning of the word sin; 
and who, after their past—after it 
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all—was yet Austin Friars’ affi- 
anced wife. 

She did not know what to say 
to, or how to greet, her; she turned 
sick and faint as she looked into 
the fresh young face, which changed 
a little and clouded over at the 
singular reception Yorke vouch- 
safed. 

‘You have meant very kindly,’ 
the woman said, repeating her pre- 
viousremark ina different form ; ‘but 
I thought—that is, I believed—Will 
you not be seated? she went on 
hurriedly. And then when Mary in 
wonder took possession of the 
proffered chair, Yorke walked 
away from her towards the window 
and looked out over the church- 
yard at the leafless trees standing 
brown and damp and bare in the 
light of the winter’s day, at the 
wet earth and the dreary graves and 
the high blackened walls and the 
rusty iron railings, while she tried to 
steady her voice, and collect her 
senses in order to say what she had 
to say to her visitor. 

Fifty men could not have dis- 
concerted her so much as did that 
young soft pretty girlish creature seat- 
ed near the fire. Had she ever been 
angry with Mary Monteith? Pos- 
sibly; for though mentally a strong 
woman, she was yet weak where 
her love entered’; but now all anger, 
all dislike, all jealousy, died in a 
moment, and as she turned and 
met the sweet pleading eyes fast- 
ened wonderingly upon her face, 
there took possession of her such a 
feeling of pity, such a prevision of 
the unhappiness to come, that the 
current of her own existence seem- 
ed almost to turn from that hour, 
and instead of flowing over rocks 
and storms, to glide on more 
peacefully through better and purer 
channels to the great sea. 

_ ‘Thave to apologise for my seem- 
ing discourtesy, Yorke began. 
‘Your visit took me by surprise. 
I was not prepared for so much 








kindness. I have not been accus- 
tomed latterly to kindness. My 
life in some respects has proved 
unhappy, and—’ 

She paused, fairly lost as to how 
she should proceed; but Mary, 
taking up the unfinished sentence, 
relieved her. 

‘You do not want to let any of 
us make it happier for you. That 
is really what I came to talk to you 
about ; for I am certain, I am con- 
fident, we could brighten your life a 
little. We are strangers to you 
now, but we surely need not always 
remain strangers. It has been a 
great trouble to us all—to papa 
and me and Austin’—(the name 
came out a little shyly)—*‘ to think 
you would not come tosee me. I 
have heard so much of you, and 
—and—I quite loved your letter, 
and felt so grieved you would not 
say to me, “I wish you all happi- 
ness,” instead of writing it.’ 

The net was closing round her, 
and Yorke felt it. She did not 
know what to do with the girl who, 
thinking of her father and of Aus- 
tin and of the lonely woman stand- 
ing by the window, towards whom 
she felt herself irresistibly attracted, 
uttered the foregoing sentence with 
tears in her eyes and a little touch- 
ing tremor in her voice, while alb 
the time Yorke was thinking : 

‘If she only knew, if she only 
knew.’ And then she felt she must 
never know, and she prayed some 
interruption might come to put an 
end to the interview and rid her of 
the visitor, whose face she under- 
stood would haunt her for many a 
day to come, whom she would still in 
fancy see sitting in her youth and 
beauty by the hearth, where she— 
Yorke, whose youth was passed 
and beauty worn—should keep her 
solitary vigils in the desolate years 
to come. 

Thinking all this, Yorke came 
back to the table, and, standing so 
that the whole width of it inter- 
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vened between herself and the in- 
truder, began : 

‘Miss Monteith—’ 

But the girl softly suggested 
* Mary.’ 

‘Mary, then.’ And there was a 
touch almost of tenderness in the 
woman’s voice—perhaps a memory 
of her own far-away youth flitted 
before her, as she looked at the 
figure seated opposite. ‘ Mary, 
‘did Mr. Friars—did Austin never 
vexplain to you—never say —I could 
not visit? That, owing to past 
circumstances—to events which 
happened when you could have 
“been but a child—I preferred to 
live quietly and retired? That to 
separate myself utterly from so- 
ciety was, indeed, the only course 
left open for me?” 

‘Austin said you preferred to 
receive no visitors, and that you 
likewise did not care to visit. He 
never told me anything else.’ 

* And he was right not to speak 
of my secret, Yorke answered. 
‘ There is a story in every woman’s 
life, though you are too young as 
yet to comprehend that fact; and 
there is a story in mine.’ 

“May I not know it?’ the girl 
asked. 

‘No,’ Yorke replied. ‘ As things 
have gone so far, if you like to 
send your father to me, I will tell 
him as much as there can be any 
need for me to tell, or for him to 
hear; and when he says to you, 
“Her decision was right,” you must 
rest satisfied, my child.’ 

And the hardness dropped out 
of her voice, and there came such 
a softness into her face as she 
spoke, that Mary Monteith could 
bear it no longer, but, rising from 
her seat, flung her arms round Mrs. 
Friars’ neck, and sobbed aloud, 

*O, how I could love you, if 
you would only let me ! 

‘I hope you have some one to 
tove you better than I ever could,’ 
answered Yorke, whose heart at 


that moment held such a pain as 
it had not known even when she 
was parting with Austin Friars; 
and Mary, fancying she meant him, 
did not know that the woman's 
white lips were shaping, in their 
repressed agony, the word ‘ God.’ 

As they stood thus, Mary trying 
to nestle near her in token of sym- 
pathy and affection, while Yorke 
strove to hold her off, dreading the 
kiss she felt it would almost kill 
her to receive, the door opened, 
and Mr. Monteith entered. 

Never before—never—not ex- 
cepting the days when Austin 
Friars was to be the one person 
she most longed to behold—for 
whose coming she waited with a 
sort of despairing impatience which 
might have told its tale to a wise 
observer—had Yorke been so re- 
joiced to see anyone appear before 
her. 

‘O Mr. Monteith! she almost 
gasped, freeing herself from the 
encircling arms, and holding out 
her hand in cordial greeting, ‘ why 
did you not come sooner?’ 

‘It was worth while delaying the 
pleasure of coming, to know I was 
wanted at all,’ answered Mr. Mon- 
teith with old-fashioned gallantry ; 
and Mary, looking on the pair, 
considered : 

‘If he have proposed, she can- 
not have refused.’ 

So swift are the sex in reading 
the signs of the times (alas, it is 
only the signs as the darlings think 
they affect themselves that they 
study!). And straightway Mary, 
comprehending there was a mys- 
tery, hoped—nothing would come 
of it, the proposal—and that Aus- 
tin was mistaken. 

‘Mary, love,’ said her father, ‘I 
hoped you would have called for 
me to come with you.’ 

‘Ah, papa! answered Mary, 
who, not having been accustomed 
to adventure much on her own ac- 
count, felt keenly the failure of her 
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admirably-laid plans ; ‘I wanted to 
have it all my own way, and I wish 
now I had not.’ 

‘What is it—what has happen- 
ed? Mr. Monteith said, glancing 
from his daughter’s flushed face 
and tearful eyes to Yorke, who 
only looked a shade paler and 
more self-controlled than usual, as 
she replied with a grave smile, 

‘We have not quarrelled; but 
there are some circumstances con- 
nected with myself, the existence 
of which seems to have perplexed 
Miss Monteith. As an explana- 
tion now appears uuavoidable, I 
would rather explain the nature of 
those circumstances to you than to 
your daughter.’ 

‘I quite understand.— Mary, my 
love, you had better go home; I 
will take you back to the carriage. 
Some other day Mrs. Friars will 
allow you to come and see her 
again, and you can then have a 
long talk together.’ 

‘No, I think not,’ Yorke said 
determinedly. She held the girl’s 
hand, and almost unconsciously 
pressed it as she spoke. ‘I do 
not believe Miss Monteith will ever 
come to see me again, and I should 
therefore prefer to bid her good- 
bye now.’ 

There could be no possibility of 
mistaking the meaning of these 
words, and both father and daugh- 
ter stood for a moment silent and 
rebuffed. 

Then, to end the interview, 
Yorke said in a softer tone, ‘ Though 
I wish you had not come here, still 
Iam more obliged for the feeling 
which prompted your visit than 
you can ever know. I wish you 
all happiness, and if it lay in my 
power to make you happy, you 
should be so. Good-bye, and 
thank you.’ 

She never held out her hand 
again, but Mary took it, and would 
have kissed her lips, but that 
Yorke, drawing back hurriedly, ex- 
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claimed, ‘ Don’t, pray don’t !—Mr. 
Monteith, please take her away : 
and then, if you can spare me five 
minutes, we will get this over at 
once and for ever.’ 

‘O papa,’ said Mary when they 
got into Scott’s-yard, ‘can you 
understand what it all means ?” 

‘No, my dear; but until I do 
understand, you had better say no- 
thing about the result of your visit 
to anyone. I may trust you, Mary >” 
he added. 

And then Mary knew that Austin 
must have made some mistake, and 
that neither had Mr. Monteith pro- 
posed nor Yorke refused him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SLIGHTLY TRYING. 


WHEN Mr. Monteith returned to 
Scott’s-yard, which he did almost 
immediately, he found Yorke seat- 
ed at her needlework, precisely as 
Mary had discovered her. But the 
greeting vouchsafed to the father 
was very different from that ac 
corded to the daughter. 

There was no embarrassment 
visible in her manner now. What- 
ever she felt—and no one who had 
not known her face intimately could 
have told she felt at all—she suffer- 
ed no trace of it to appear in word, 
or look, or gesture. 

Once again she was the calm 
self-possessed woman, still fair to 
look upon ; who had won this old 
man’s love, and who was utterly 
unconscious that his affection for 
her had influenced his consent to 
Austin’s suit. 

That idea had never entered in- 
to her mind—never once. She did 
not know Mr. Monteith desired 
them all to become one uni- 
ted family, because then _per- 
haps in time she would listen 
favourably to the words he often 











felt tempted to utter, and only left 
unspoken because he feared she 
still knew ‘too little of him,’ and 
might answer hastily ‘No; and 
when he returned, after seeing his 
daughter drive away, she had no 
notion that the man was dreading, 
for his own sake, to hear what she 
might have to tell, lest there were 
something in the story which should 
raze his dream-castle to the ground. 

‘You must think all this very 
odd, Mr. Monteith,’ Yorke began, 
‘and I know your daughter cannot 
consider me other than rude and 
ungracious ; but the interview was 
not of my seeking, and if she be 
pained, I can only say I regret she 
has been vexed, but that the an- 
noyance was unavoidable.’ 

*I am very sorry to hear this,’ 
he answered, ‘for Mary—for we 
all hoped a great deal from her 
visit; we trusted she would be 
able to overcome your reluctance 
to be friends with us, and— 

‘Mr. Friars should never have 
allowed her to come at all,’ Yorke 
interrupted decidedly. 

‘I do not think he could very 
well have prevented her,’ Mr. 
Monteith said. ‘Mary is some- 
times a wilful little puss, and she 
was vain enough to fancy that 
where I had failed, she might suc- 


‘ceed. Further, when she proposed 


coming, I felt glad for her to do 
so—hoping, really, that her elo- 
quence would prove effectual. 
You must know, Mrs. Friars, the 
high respect I entertain for you ; 
and while you so resolutely refuse all 
friendly and social communication 
with us, my daughter’s approaching 
marriage scarcely affords me the 
amount of gratification which would 
be the case if there were any pro- 
spect of our becoming a more uni- 
ted family.’ 

‘What can the presence or ab- 
sence of so unimportant a person 
as myself signify in a house like 
yours ?” she asked impatiently. 
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‘It signifies everything to me, 
he answered. 

Swiftly and searchingly Yorke 
looked at the speaker to discover 
whether these words bore any 
second meaning ; then she hastily 
retreated from the point to which 
they had approached, and _ re- 
peated, 

‘Mr. Friars ought never to have 
allowed your daughter to come 
here. Rather than suffer it, he 
should have told you, as I tell you 
now, that my refusal to visit your 
family has not been prompted by 
any mere whim or fancy on my 
part, but by sufficient reasons which 
must prevent my going into society 
for ever.’ 

‘You surely do not expect me 
to understand that statement liter- 
ally ! he exclaimed. 

*I wish you to understand it in 
its fullest verbal and social sense,’ 
she replied ; but she did not look 
at him as she spoke. 

‘But I cannot bear to believe, 
even on your own word, evil of 
you,’ he persisted. ‘Either I fail 
to understand, or you are labour- 
ing under some delusion.’ 

Then Yorke, facing round upon 
him almost desperately, answered, 

‘It is the truth, Mr. Monteith; 
it has not been a pleasant one for 
me to speak, but it is a right thing 
for you to know.’ 

Then ensue?’ilence for a few 
moments, at’. end of which Mr. 
Monteith said : 

‘ Considering the close relation- 
ship in which I shall shortly stand 
to your brother-in-law, I think I 
ought to have been told this before.’ 

‘I think so too,’ she answered ; 
‘ but then the difficulty arises, “ By 
whom?” Theoretically, frankness 
is a charming attribute; practically, 
it is difficult either for a culprit to 
confess or for a friend to accuse. 
But now I leave the matter to 
Austin. Tell him from me that he 
is free to acquaint you with every- 
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thing he knows of my life, one 
name alone, one that cannot in 
any way concern you, being sup- 
pressed. If you fear disgrace at- 
taching to you or yours in the 
future through me, reassure your- 
self; for I declare to you that from 
this day forth I shall be to you all 
as though I had never been.’ 

She spoke proudly, passionately, 
and defiantly. Her wrongs came 
up and stood before her like visible 
presences at the moment. She 
beheld her vanished youth, her lost 
honour, her sullied purity, her use- 
less love, the long weary years of 
vain sacrifice, of unavailing struggle, 
of devotion that had all resulted in 
this. 

She saw a girl—this old man’s 
child—stepping into the place which 
she once thought would have been 
hers for ever. She considered the 
shattered idol, she beheld its feet 
of clay, she had a thought for her 
own desolate womanhood, for her 
own lonely abandoned position, 
which enabled even these people, 
who had so eagerly sought her but 
an hour before, now she was acting 
honestly and fairly by them, to re- 
gard her, Yorke, as something lower 
than themselves. 

Lower !—and the might and the 
strength and the passion of that 
woman’s nature—that might and 
strength and passion which were all 
the more intense by reason of the 
continual repre: 1 in which she 
kept all three—came and arrayed 
themselves on her side as she ended 
her sentence and flung down her 
gauntlet to all comers. 

By virtue of her very desolation 
she defied society. She had no- 
thing to lose, she had nothing to 
gain. The world could not give 
her anything, neither could it take 
anything away. She was free, be- 
cause she had no request to prefer 
—no boon to crave and be refused. 

In her desolation she stood erect, 
simply because there was nothing 

VOL. V. 


on which she desired to lean ; and 
Mr. Monteith felt this, and would 
have given at that moment—I have 
said love is omnipotent, reader— 
all he had, all he ever hoped to 
have, to comfort and protect her. 
Out of the fulness of his heart he 
spoke. 

‘ Tell me,’ he said, stretching out 
his hands towards her, ‘ tell me all. 
I want to listen to no story from 
Austin, but just what you choose 
me to hear. Say you were led 
astray—say you were deluded, de- 
ceived.’ 

‘God knows I was,’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘To me you are—you must 
always be—the best, the truest, 
the purest amongst women. 
Tell me what you will, provided 
it be that you are not to blame, 
and it shall rest between you and 
me for ever. Let me give you 
what you want—the shelter of a 
name. I am not young; but I 
can love you the more unselfishly, 
perhaps, for that. I know the 
world ; I know its snares and its 
pitfalls, and I can guess, perhaps, 
what came to you; but Iam sure 
of you for all that. Will you marry 
me? That was what I came to 
say this morning—that is what I 
even more earnestly ask now.’ 

Had she said ‘No,’ he might 
have hoped ; had she done any- 
thing save what she did—namely, 
cast herself on her knees, and, 
taking his hands, kiss them—he 
would have thought there existed a 
chance forhim. But, as it was, he 
knew all this was but a preliminary 
to a final rejection—that this ac- 
cess of gratitude meant not a waver- 
ing purpose, but a fear of seeming 
ungracious. 

The days were gone in which 
he had been able to woo and to 
win, to gain smiles from women, 
and to make tender pulses flutter. 
There were women — hundreds, 
thousands—who would have mar- 
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ried him still—for a purpose, with 
an end; but not women like Yorke 
Friars, whose heart ached then as 
much by reason of having been 
loved so persistently by the wrong 
men, as many other female hearts 
have ached because they were not 
loved by men at all. 

‘Sir,’ she began—in the pitiful- 
ness of her self-abasement she 
used the word which seemed fittest 
to her then, not that which may 
appear best in print,— sir, I have 
no heart to give—it is broken; I 
have no love—it is dead and gone 
—dead and gone as the youth I 
can recall no more. But I thank 
you from my soul, and say, were 
I free to-morrow, I would do so 
true a man no such dishonour as 
4 marriage with me would entail.’ 

‘I could give you so much,’ he 
murmured—‘ wealth, position, de- 
votion— 

‘I am grateful,’ she interrupted ; 
‘but it cannot be.’ 

‘The difference in years seems 
insuperable to you—’ he began. 

‘No, she interrupted. ‘ The 
same question, “Will you marry 
me ?” was put a little while ago by 
a man not much older—not any 
older than myself—than a man 
should be, and my answer was the 
same. The tree of my life has shed 
all its leaves, Mr. Monteith.’ 

‘Then let us brave the winter 
weather together,’ he suggested. 

‘You had better take my first 
answer, and go,’ she said, rising 
and endeavouring to withdraw her 
hands, which, however, he would 
not permit, but held them tightly, 
while he asked ‘ Why?” 

‘ Because it is not well either to 
ask or to answer too many ques- 
tions,’ she replied, with a spice of 
that grave coquetry which had once 
been a charm in Austin’s eyes. 

‘My dear, this is a question of 
life and death to me—a question 
as to whether my future life shall 
be virtually death, or whether it 


shall be full of a happiness I never 
hoped to experience, conferred by 
you. I can believe no illofyou. ] 
consider everything you have said 
this morning to be the result of 
morbid brooding—of an over-sen- 
sitive conscience. I should not 
love you as I do, if I could not 
love you still, no matter what may 
have happened.’ 

He was contradicting himself, 
and she knew it; but the man’s 
chivalry and the man’s devotion 
touched her as she had never 
thought to be touched by such 
words again. He felt her hand 
tremble a little, while it lay passive 
in his own. She had released the 
other, and as it toyed nervously 
with the lace and the net lying on 
the table, he noticed that one ring 
he had often observed on her finger 
was gone, and that nothing save 
the plain broad gold band te- 
mained. 

Something in the sight of her 
wedding-ring suggested his next 
remark, 

‘If you married very young, not 
knowing your own mind, and that 
unhappiness arose in consequence, 
the very fact of Austin’s stanch 
friendship for you proves there 
cannot have been any grave error 
on your side. I never heard a 
man speak in higher terms of a 
woman than he speaks of you ; and 
your offer to let him tell me all he 
knows of your life shows you do 
not really fear what anyone may 
have to say about you.’ 

‘I do not fear now,’ she ans- 
wered slowly ; ‘ not for myself; but 
I should fear, if I had anything to 
lose—if the name of a good man 
could be tarnished through the 
misery of my past—if I left a life 
which is at least safe in its ob- 
scurity, and went out into that 
world which years ago I voluntarily 
renounced for ever.’ 

‘ But you lived in the same house 
with your brother-in-law ; and sup- 
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posing he had become a very rich 
and a very prosperous man—’ 

‘I should have left him,’ she in- 
terrupted. ‘I always meant to do 
that. So long as I was useful to 
him, so long as he had need of 
me, so long as I was a help in- 
stead of a drag, I did not care; 
but the moment he grew wealthy 
and achieved success, I always re- 
solved never to pull him back. He 
has achieved success, and you see 
I am able to carry out my intention.’ 

‘ But if you were wealthy, too— 
if you were the wife of a rich man, 
who would give you the devotion 
of his life—’ 

‘If I had all the money in the 
Mint,’ she replied—‘ if I were the 
wife of a prince, it could make no 
difference to me now; it could not 
undo the past or mend the future, 
or make me what I was in the old 
days before I ever saw you, or 
thought I should ever receive such 
kindness from anyone. I know 
well enough what you mean, of 
course. You want me, spite of all, 
to be your wife. You think your 
name, your position, your wealth, 
would form barriers strong enough 
to prevent people saying much evil 
of me—at all events you are con- 
tent to try the experiment; but it 
cannot be. Even were I mean 
enough to let you marry me, it 
cannot be.’ 

‘Why ?—he drew her towards 
him as he repeated this word, and 
looked pitifully in her face, which 
was white and troubled, in her 
eyes, which were full of tears— 
‘why, my dear? 

‘I have a husband living,’ she 
said ; then cried out, ‘O Mr. 
Monteith, you will not make any 
use of what I have now told!’ 

He was more shaken even than 
she, for this was a death-blow to 
all his hopes ; but he had strength 
enough to keep from adding to her 
grief. 

‘ Trust me,’ he answered ; ‘and 


go on—tell me all. You have a 
husband living—Austin’s brother ?” 

‘Do not ask me to say more,’ 
she pleaded. ‘I want to tell you 


-nothing but the truth, and I must 


not trust anyone except myself.’ 

* Was he cruel to you?’ he whis- 
pered. 

‘Cruel, no,’ she replied ; ‘he is 
as good and true a man as you. 
He would have stood between me 
and harm; he would have saved 
me from myself, had I only trusted 
and known him as I do now; but 
I was young—so young ; and—and 
you know all now that I can tell 
you.’ 

‘Only one word more,’ Mr. Mon- 
teith said sadly; ‘as I cannot be 
your husband, confide in me as 
you might in your father were he 
living.’ 

‘He may still be living,’ she 
answered; ‘but whether he be or 
not cannot now signify to me. It 
was my father wrought all this 
misery. I hope I have forgiven 
him ; I have tried to do so; but 
I trust—I pray that we may never 
meet again.’ 

‘Poor soul! was all his com- 
ment; and there ensued a pause 
broken only by the sobs Yorke 
could not restrain, and the noise 
of Mr. Monteith’s boots as he walk- 
ed up and down the small room, 
with head bent and hands clasped 
behind his back. She was praying 
that she might never have to go 
through anything like this again so 
long as she lived. He was think- 
ing over the story he had just 
heard, and considering whether he 
could not render the future better 
for her—whether it would not be 
possible to make the man—that 
vague man—whose name he did 
not know, but whom he strongly 
suspected to be Austin’s brother, 
marry her. 

‘I do not wish to ask any ques- 
tion that it may be painful for you 
to answer,’ he began at length, 
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stopping close to where she sat ; 
‘but if you were divorced, would 
the person to whom you have re- 
ferred not make you his wife ? 

‘I do not know—I do not think 
so, she replied; ‘but I do know 
this—that, if he stood at this mo- 
ment where you stand, and said to 
me, “I will make you a duchess, I 
will give you all the land from here 
to Cornwall, if you will only marry 
me,” I would not be his wife—no, 
not even if he could give me back 
my youth and myinnocence with it.’ 

‘ Did he treat you so badly ? 

‘No. He treated me perhaps 
better than I deserved; but the 
old trustful love that once made 
sin itself seem sweet is dead, and 
can never come to life more.’ 

‘ This is very sad,’ he murmured 
almost to himself; ‘it is very hard.’ 

‘It has been,’ she replied, ‘ but 
the sadness is gone almost; and it 
is only your kindness which has 
now made me feel it hard for a 
moment. I have spoken,’ she went 
on more hurriedly, ‘freely, and as 
few women, perhaps, might have 
cared to do; but you wanted the 
truth, and you know now why the 
proffer of your daughter’s friend- 
ship tortured me; why your own 
goodness wrung from me a confes- 
sion I never thought to have to 
make again.’ 

‘You will let me see you some- 
times,’ he suggested. 

‘I would rather not,’ she answer- 
ed; ‘I want to bury my past, and 
the sight of any one who knows— 
who has been told—would only dig 
it up again. Do not think me un- 
grateful,’ she added, ‘but you cannot 
imagine, it is impossible for you to 
know, all I have suffered, and— 
justly.’ 

‘If ever you want a friend,’ he 
entreated, ‘let me be that friend, 
will you?’ 

‘If ever I see any way in which 
you can serve me, I will come to 
you,’ she answered evasively. 


‘Good-bye, then, my dear,’ he 
said, and his voice shook just for a 
moment, and he clasped her hand, 
which he had once hoped might 
have been given to him for life; 
‘ good-bye, and do not forget that 
promise.’ 

She could not speak, but she 
went to the top of the staircase with 
him, and there they parted. 

Almost unconsciously she leant 
over the broad old-fashioned balus- 
trade, and watched him as he slow- 
ly descended step by step. When 
he got half way down the last 
flight, he looked up, and, seeing 
her face, waved his hand mourn- 
fully. 

Then Yorke, returning to her 
sitting-room, covered her face, and 
wept tears that were to the poor, 
weary, desert heart as rain falling 
upon dry parched ground. 

She was sorry for Mr. Monteith, 
as she had never thought to be 
sorry for man or woman again. 
She had been the hope of an ex- 
istence that had few personal 
hopes left, and in a dim sort of 
way she realised that the man 
looked ten years older as he crept 
down the staircase, and that the 
face which had looked up to meet 
hers belonged to one who felt his 
steps must henceforth wander soli- 
tary along the wintry ways of life. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE DENOUEMENT. 


WueEN Yorke told Mr. Monteith 
that she now left the matter in Mr. 
Friars’ hands, and that he was at 
liberty to tell what he knew of her 
history, her words were not ut- 
tered rashly ; for long before she 
had come to the conclusion it 
would be better and happier both 
for Austin and herself if all at- 
tempt at deception were aban- 
doned, and Mary’s father under- 
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stood what had been the unhappy 
link which bound them together. 

Instinctively she felt that the 
day must come when some kind 
friend would publish both the secret 
of Austin’s birth and the nature 
of the tie which had existed be- 
tween her and himself, and she 
resolved to give him the chance, 
at all events, of making a full and 
free confession should he be dis- 
posed to do so. 

Not forgetting this intention, 
even among the crowd of bitter 
thoughts that succeeded to Mr. 
Monteith’s departure, she wrote a 
note to Austin, which ran as fol- 
lows, and which she intrusted to 
the only errand-boy of the estab- 
lishment, with strict injunctions to 
deliver it into Mr. Friars’ own 
hands before the day was over: 

‘The interview I dreaded, and 
that I think you could and might 
have spared me, is over. 

‘In the course of it I told Mr. 
Monteith he could ask you any 
question he wished concerning my 
past life, you being at perfect 
liberty to answer him. I do not 
think he will seek such expla- 
nation from you; but should he 
make any inquiries, remember you 
are to understand my permission 
literally. These people are too 
good, too true, too high-minded, 
to be deceived and deluded by 
either of us, and it might prove 
better for you hereafter if you dealt 
frankly and straightforwardly with 
them now. Once more I repeat 
I do not think he will ask you any 
question, and that I believe the 
choice whether you tell him every- 
thing or not rests entirely with 
yourself.’ 

In reply to this there came next 
morning a note containing these 
words : 

‘You are, as you always were, a 
romantic little simpleton. I have 
no intention of destroying either 
your prospects or my own. e- 


member, I believe your chance is still 
open to you, though I am glad— 
selfishly — you did not take it. 
It is not easy to forget, is it, 
Yorke ?’ 

‘No,’ she murmured bitterly 
while she tore the epistle to pieces 
and flung it into the fire. ‘ Would 
it were—would it were! what a 
heaven life might be, but for its 
memories !’ 

Memories, however, whether sad 
or pleasant, were not luxuries, as 
Luke Ross speedily took occasion 
to tell her, in which busy people 
could indulge ad “iditum. And 
indeed, when once Austin Friars 
finally moved his offices from Scott’s- 
yard and left the ‘ conspirators,’ 
which was the name by which he 
subsequently alluded to Yorke and 
Ross, free to commence their opera- 
tions also, she had but little time 
to spend in vain regrets, in un- 
availing repentance. 

Busy people are not, as a rule, 
sorry people; and soon after it 
was publicly announced that Austin 
Friars, Esq., only son of the late 
Alfred A. Friars, Esq., of Bermuda, 
had married Mary Alice, only 
daughter of John Monteith, Esq., 
Manchester-square, and Leaden- 
hall-street, City, Yorke began to 
find that the present occupied her 
so fully that she had little leisure 
to brood over that past which was 
as irremediable as it had once 
been full to overflowing both of 
grief and of joy. 

At seven-and-twenty — whether 
men and women have been saints, 
or whether they have been sinners— 
they do not die of broken hearts, 
provided alwaysthat their minds are 
fairly healthy and their constitutions 
sound—and spite of all her trouble, 
there was no fear of Yorke either 
turning back from the purpose she 
had formed, or flinching from exe- 
cuting it. 

‘We are both in the boat now,’ 
Luke was wont laughingly toremind 
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her, ‘and we must try to bring it into 
asafe harbour ; which sentiment was 
greatly echoed and applauded byan 
old friend, Mrs. Suthers—the only 
female friend, indeed, Yorke pos- 
sessed in the world, and who, to 
the great relief of Luke’s propriety, 
but frequently also to the chagrin 
of his affection, had been intro- 
duced as a resident into Scott’s- 
yard. 

‘T have considered your scruples 
and pondered your words, and had 
regard to the social exigences of 
my position,’ Yorke observed. ‘It 
is a great pleasure to me to have 
Mrs. Suthers, who has always been 
my good friend, living here, and she 
knows everything.’ 

‘ The worst friend she ever had, 
Mr. Ross, believe me,’ privately said 
the lady, who was elderly and wore 
hideous caps, and employed her- 
self in continual knitting, which 
seemed to Luke’s fancy as eternal 
and remorseless as that weaving 
with which the Fates entertain 
themselves. ‘ If, instead of listen- 
ing to her folly and helping her to 
hide away from her husband, I had 
acted like a sensible woman, and 
written to him where she could be 
found, she might have been nowone 
of the happiest and most honoured 
women in the land ; but I loved the 
child, and she trusted in me, and 
my own married life had not proved 
prosperous, and I thought Yorke 
would tire of work and go back to 
him some day. I could not fore- 
see, could I, Mr. Ross ? 

‘No; but it is never wise to 
ignore the possibility of a human 
being falling in love with the wrong 
person,’ Luke answered. 

‘That is very true, indeed, re- 
marked Mrs. Suthers; but all the 
time it never occurred to her to 
imagine Luke had fallen in love 
with the wrong person, or to con- 
ceive it possible that he, knowing, 
like herself, everything, could still 
desire to make Yorke his wife. 
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And yet to do so was the settled 
desire of the man’s heart. From 
the time when she refused him— 
when she told him all her story— 
he had vowed that if he could not 
have her he would never marry 
another woman. 

A lover had stood in the way— 
a husband did; but, nevertheless, 
Luke was steadfastly purposed, 
either that some day he would wed 
Yorke, or never wed at all. He 
had hesitated about asking her; 
he had imagined once that the gift 
of his honest name was almost 
more than he had a right to offer 
to a woman whose antecedents 
were, to say the least, question- 
able ; but now he simply bided his 
time, for he knew her at last so 
well, he understood so entirely the 
passion of love he felt for her, the 
unselfish devotion of which she was 
capable, that he comprehended if 
Yorke were but his he could defy 
the world and its troubles ; where- 
as, without Yorke, the rank and 
the wealth and the honours of the 
world would come to him all in 
vain. 

Then ensued the happiest days 
Luke had ever known; days of 
sunshine within, though the wind 
howled and raved through the 
churchyard, and the rain pelted 
down in torrents, and the snow lay 
deep on the graves; days when 
he saw Yorke continually, without 
any unwelcome presence intruding 
between them; when he beheld 
the sorrow wearing a little off her 
face, and the very mental ease he 
was enabled to give her bringing 
back something of the brightness 
that had been wont to flash out 
occasionally in the days when he 
knew her first, and learnt to con- 
sider even the very ground she 
walked upon as something sacred 
and apart. 

The work he found to do was 
up-hill and anxious, but he never 
feared work, and he soon saw that 
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Yorke had been right ; that there 
was a business, and a good one, 
to be made after the manner in 
which she suggested. Without 
money they might have tried for 
ever in vain to resuscitate a dying 
connection, to bring back life into 
that almost defunct concern, but 
Mr. Foulke had sought Austin, 
who never found time to call on 
him, and having given that gentle- 
man clearly to understand he 
meant to have no delay in the 
matter, got his acceptances for the 
amount borrowed from Yorke— 
which acceptances Luke and he 
found no difficulty in discounting 
when once it was clearly under- 
stood that the A. Friars who 
signed them was the A. Friars of 
Monteith, Friars, & Co., Leaden- 
hall-street. 

The only trouble Luke had at 
that time was the impossibility of 
spending every evening and every 
Sunday with Yorke and Mrs. Su- 
thers. Occasionally Yorke asked 
him to remain for a little time after 
office-work was over; and fre- 
quently Mrs. Suthers wondered 
that he never cared to go to West- 
minster Abbey, or St. Paul’s, or the 
Foundling (Ritualism was then an 
infant in arms, which even its mo- 
ther did not dream of dressing 
up in its present gorgeous ap- 
parel), or to any other of those 
places of religious entertainment 
that Mrs. Suthers devoutly be- 
lieved she earned a right to attend 
on Sunday afternoons by appear- 
ing regularly each Sunday morn- 
ing at what she called ‘ Our parish 
church’ — namely, St. Swithin’s, 
Cannon-street. 

Well enough — better indeed 
than even Mrs. Suthers or Yorke 
was able to guess—he would have 
liked to remain after office-hours, 
and to go to every church in Lon- 
don with the woman who looked 
so much prettier and daintier in 
her quiet dress than any other 


woman he had ever beheld; but 
Luke Ross was afraid. The drop 
of gall in his cup chanced to be 
dread of detection from the fe- 
males of his family. As another 
man might have feared the power 
of an employer, or the bullying ot 
a manager, or the taunt of a bailiff, 
or a reminder about that little 
affair of So-and-so, which hap- 
pened half a lifetime previously ; 
so Luke Ross lived in torment 
lest by any chance Mrs. Holmes 
should discover he had left Hur- 
ward and Gaskarth and gone into 
business with Yorke Friars. About 
such matters men are often awful 
cowards, and perhaps the reason 
for this may be that they know so 
well the terrible bitterness of wo- 
men’s tongue. 

Behold the Rev. Mr. St. Paul, 
who tells his flock so plainly his 
opinion of their shortcomings, who 
denounces sin and weakness and 
all pleasant foibles, all human frail- 
ty, who is a perfect Goliath of pul- 
pit eloquence, and who minds no 
more whom he offends than he 
cares whom he conciliates — be- 
hold him, I say, returning afte: 
service to the bosom of his family, 
and being ‘nagged’ by Mrs. St. 
P., to whose strictures he never 
replies a word. See the man, who 
is remorseless in business, who ex- 
acts his pound of flesh to the letter, 
who is relentness as regards writs, 
and thinks no more of insisting 
that a man shall board and lodge 
against his will fora time in the City 
hotel than you, dear reader, would oi 
asking a friend to dinner; see him 
meekly eating cold meat for sup- 
per, and afraid of remonstrating 
against underdone mutton, lest his 
wife should assure him, with that 
indirect satire which is so strong 2 
weapon in the hands of the sex, 
that even raw sheep is beyond his 
deserts. Consider a ‘ navvy,’ strong 
as an ox and big as an elephant, 
being walked out of his temporal 
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heaven-—the public-house— by a 
little wasp ofa creature, who goads 
the large animal till, in very despe- 
ration, he turns and employs his 
huge strength in a manner which 
draws down upon him the animad- 
version of the sitting magistrate. 
Observe the woman who waits out- 
side the factory-gate on pay-days, 
that she may secure the wages 
worked for in the sweat of a man’s 
brow—see her insist on a general 
turn-out of his pockets at night, 
that she may annex also the gra- 
tuity she believes was given to him, 
and a portion of which has already 
been spent in beer. 

Take heed to all these things, and 
then you will know with me that 
though Luke Ross was not afraid 
of what man could do to him, he 


was yet horribly in dread of what. 


women might say if only it came 
to their hearing that he had left 
Rood-lane, and was spending eight 
hours a day in Scott’s-yard. 

Of course, as the intelligent 
reader has already mentally re- 
marked, he was very foolish to 
attempt any reserve of the kind, 
considering that, sooner or later, 
deception must be discovered, and 
the storm break—which is all very 
true—only the strongest and wisest 
of men are weak and foolish with 
regard to the real powers that be, 
and further, even if this were not 
so, men, unlike women, prefer 
later than sooner as a convenient 
time for ‘rowing.’ Like a war- 
horse to the battle rushes the female 
mind burdened with a grievance ; 
but the men hold back their forces 
to the last moment, and have no 
desire for ‘Greek to meet Greek’ 
till the fight can no longer be 
deferred. 

But at last the time for the fight 
came in Pelham-terrace, and it 
came in this wise. 

The tea-table was spread in 
Church -street punctually at six ; 
every evening it had been spread, so 


that fact, just chronicled,was nothing 
singular. For years the tray had 
been placed upon the table, and the 
bright copper-kettle put beside the 
fire, punctually at ten minutes to 
six, at which period Miss Melinda 
Holmes went through a ceremony 
called by her mamma ‘ wetting the 
tea,’ the result whereof proved 
that, by the time Luke had changed 
his coat and washed his hands, the 
cheering cup, prepared for his de- 
lectation, was black as ink and 
bitter as gall. 

It is with diffidence I make the 
foregoing statement, since this sys- 
tem of brewing tea is still con- 
sidered by many worthy people as 
necessary to the well-being of a 
respectably-conducted and regular 
household as antimacassers and 
holland covers ; but to understand 
a man, to arrive at a clear compre- 
hension of the ins and outs of his 
character, it is necessary that some 
explanation should be offered con- 
cerning those trifling circumstances, 
those social surroundings, which 
have gone to form that character, 
or at least compelled a nature, 
that might otherwise have proved 
original and independent, to run 
along a particular line of rail, to 
conform itself unconsciously, so to 
speak, to the ideas, habits, manners, 
and prejudices of those amongst 
whom its daily life is cast. 

And, after all, the wonderful 
punctuality of Luke’s household, 
the utter monotony of that singular 
establishment, and his own equally 
methodical mode of existence, were 
bidding fair to turn the man into 
a mere machine when first he met 
Yorke Friars, and learnt in the 
sunshine of her home, darkened 
though that sunshine might be with 
the overshadowing presence of a 
great sorrow and a great sin, some- 
thing of the blessedness of a life 
in which mind takes precedence 
of mere matter ; in which the whole 
of daily happiness does not consist 
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in ‘ sitting down regularly to meals’ 
after getting through a certain 
amount of needful but disagree- 
able work, but in that rest and 
talk following appointed labour, 
which renders the most frugal re- 
past as appetising as the richest 
banquet, and the modest tumbler 
of ‘bitter’ more to be desired than 
wines of the choicest vintages, if 
quaffed at the tables of some we 
know, who with true hospitality 
press the draught upon us, and 
think to increase our enjoyment by 
stating in the same breath ‘ what it 
cost.’ 

To return, however—if one may 
borrow a favourite phrase from the 
modern pulpit— to the domes- 
tic hearth and tea-table at Mrs. 
Holmes’s. For years, as has been 
said, the latter had been set punc- 
tually at 5.50; and at six for years 
likewise—excepting on Saturdays, 
when he returned home at five, 
and on those rare occasions of 
unwonted dissipation, when he 
went anywhere with a friend—a 
thing he never did, however, un- 
less due warning were given before- 
hand to his family belongings, or 
an explanatory message sent to 
Homerton, calculated to allay their 
natural apprehensions—Luke Ross 
had sat down to receive a cup of 
that beverage which Miss Melinda 
made out of five spoonfuls of tea 
in a Britannia-metal pot, and duly 
kept from the chilly encroachments 
of the outer air by covering with an 
elaborately-worked and amply-wad- 
ded ‘ cosy.’ 

Had anyone suggested to Mrs. 
Holmes—which, however, no one 
ever did—that it might be plea- 
santer for Luke to dine when he re- 
turned from the City than to regale 
himself on stale bread, Dorset but- 
ter, and watercresses when in sea- 
son, that dear old lady would have 
regarded such a suggestion as a 
first step on the road to ruin. 

Late dinners Mrs. Holmes’s un- 


prejudiced mind esteemed immoral 
—institutions only to be found in 
the homes of those bad managers 
who ‘never went into their kitch- 
ens,’ and habitually let their serv- 
ants do ‘just what they liked.’ 
Further, Mrs. Holmes considered 
late dinners uncomfortable inven- 
tions. ‘Give me supper,’ she said ; 
‘I had rather do without any other 
meal in the day.’ And, accordingly, 
early teas obtained, and perfectly 
satisfied Luke, though he returned 
home every evening with a suffi- 
cient appetite, that had been whet- 
ted rather than satisfied by the 
meagre luncheon City folks have to 
put up with, and eat, like the Is- 
raelites, in haste, as well as fre- 
quently standing. 

Contentedly, however, the man 
accepted what was set before him, 
grateful also for the occasional ‘ re- 
lish’ Mrs. Holmes, in the plenitude 
of her housekeeping generosity, 
provided ; that is to say, he had 
accepted the goods the domestic 
gods sent with a quiet mind till he 
knew Yorke Friars. 

After that lamentable event, when 
he was munching muffins, or con- 
templating the first dish of young 
radishes tastefully arranged amongst 
the greenery of mustard-and-cress 
by his cousin Kate, his thoughts 
acquired a bad habit of wandering 
back to Scott’s-yard and a little 
quiet sitting-room, where Austin 
Friars’ custom was to regale him- 
self with coffee, and bid Luke par- 
take likewise. 

Such coffee! the man always 
considered it must have been just 
such nectar that Eve prepared for 
Adam’s refreshment, before they 
got mutually tired of the conjugal 
téte-d-tite, and tried whether ennui 
could not be dissipated by convers- 
ing even with a serpent. 

While his outward eyes watched 
his aunt gloomily devouring toast, 
the crusts of which she soaked in 
her tea, and took in Kate, patiently 
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waiting for the proposal he never 
made, and Melinda, grimly con- 
scious of the sternest domestic rec- 
titude, even to the minutest inquiry 
concerning dripping and other mat- 
ters their maid-of-all-work regarded 
as lawful perquisites, Luke’s men- 
tal vision took cognisance of a flit- 
ting graceful figure—of soft white 
hands—of a sweet face that lighted 
up when another, not he, entered 
the room—of a wealth of wreathed 
and shining brown hair—of a face, 
pale and sad though it might be, 
still fairer to him than any other 
woman’s could ever seem through- 
out all the years to come. 

Soon after the period when Luke 
began to dream dreams and see 
visions, Mrs. Holmes and Melinda 
began to see a change in Luke— 
a change, as they considered, not 
for the better, and which they at- 
tributed entirely to the influence 
of ‘ that woman,’ who was no doubt 
trying to alienate him from his 
friends and secure him for herself. 

Holding these opinions, the 
delight with which both ladies 
greeted the intelligence that he 
had parted company with Austin 
Friars may readily be conceived ; 
but their delight was somewhat 
damped when they discovered, as 
the months rolled by, that although 
Luke had left Scott’s-yard, the 
Luke of old never returned to 
them. 

‘His light-heartedness was gone,’ 
so Mrs. Holmes pathetically re- 
marked—though light-heartedness 
was certainly not the word any- 
one with the slightest idea of the 
meaning of language would have 
applied to Luke Ross. ‘ It was an 
evil day,’ she often stated, ‘when 
he first set foot in Mr. Friars’ office. 
He has never been the same 
since.’ Which was quite true, 
though whether other people be- 
sides Mrs. Holmes would have con- 
sidered the change matter for re- 
gret, is open to question. 


Friars. 


After a long time, however, the 
family began to notice further al- 
terations in Luke. More suddenly 
than he had lost his cheerfulness, 
it returned to him again. If he 
were not so charming as formerly in 
the domestic circle in the evening, 
he, at all events, looked always 
immensely happy when he started 
for the City. He became extra- 
vagant in the matter of clothes, 
and somewhat hypercritical as 
regarded his cousins’ dress. He 
did not affect so much as formerly 
the society of his neighbours, and 
of those numerous friends who 
were naturally attracted to his home 
by the courtesy of Mrs. Holmes, 
the charms of her daughters, and 
the potency of Luke’s strong 
drinks; rather, as the spring 
advanced, he began to indulge in 
solitary walks and country ram- 
bles—frequently he went to the 
theatre alone—and so often took 
omnibus and proceeded cityward 
at unusual hours in the evening, 
that Mrs. Holmes’ fears became 
excited, and ‘ I only hope,’ she said, 
‘he is not getting in with a lot of 
those fast men, and beginning to 
play at billiards.’ 

‘I think Luke is getting tired of 
Homerton,’ remarked Kate. ‘I 
heard him saying the other day to 
Mr. Brooke that he was thoroughly 
sick of the journey in and out.’ 

‘It is that woman,’ exclaimed 
Melinda; ‘ if you will only consider, 
all this change has come about 
since the evening when he got 
that letter.’ 

And things had arrived at the 
state indicated before the day on 
which, as previously stated, the 
tray was set in Pelham-terrace. Me- 
linda had made the tea, and her 
mother, dressed out in the most 
elaborate manner, with her best 
cap well placed on her head, her 
finest lace frills and cuffs duly 
tacked into her stiffest silk gown, 
her gold chain displayed to the 
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fullest advantage, came into the 
room. 

‘ Melinda,’ she said mournfully, 
‘you had better have some of 
those new-laid eggs boiled, and 
that honeycomb and the home- 
made loaf brought in.’ 

Eggs, honeycomb, and home- 
made loaf being all intended as so 
many coals of live fire, which were 
to be placed on the head of Mr. 
Luke Ross, at that moment ad- 
mitted by his cousin Kate, who 
whispered, ‘O Luke, you are in 
for it ! 

‘In for what?’ he asked. 

But Kate, in reply, only put 
her finger to her lips and looked 
in the direction of the parlour- 
door, while Luke, as was his wont, 
went upstairs in order to wash his 
hands and change his coat ere 
descending to partake of that 
meal which, whether it cheered 
or not, certainly did not inebriate 
him. 

‘I wonder what is up,’ he men- 
tally considered as he brushed his 
hair, ‘and whether the old lady 
has heard anything.’ 

Then remembering that if he 
did not go down he should never 
know what was the matter, and 
that further, whether he wished it 
or not, the position would have to 
be faced sometime, Luke, putting 
on his most unconcerned expres- 
sion, descended the staircase and 
entered the dining-room, where 
were eggs, the honeycomb, the 
loaf, the tea, Mrs. Holmes, Miss 
Melinda, and Miss Kate. 

‘What fine eggs” Luke remark- 


ed, by way of seeming at his ease. 
‘Where did you get them ?’ 

‘Mrs. Manners brought them 
to me as a present, his aunt re- 
plied. 

‘Has Mrs. Manners been here 
to-day ?’ he inquired. 

‘Yes, and she was sorry not to 
see you.’ 

‘I am very sorry too; I like 
Mrs. Manners very much.’ 

‘It is well some of our friends 
still please you,’ observed Mrs. 
Holmes. 

‘I think they all please me well 
enough—as well as ever they did,’ 
Luke answered with wonderful 
courage, considering his was a try- 
ing position for even the bravest 
of mankind to be placed in. 

He could not imagine what was 
the matter; but he knew well 
enough he was sitting there to be 
shot at—as arranged—by one wo- 
man, while two others were look- 
ing silently on. 

In order to break their ranks if 
possible, he therefore said, address- 
ing his elder cousin : 

‘Will you give me some more 
tea, please, Melinda, and without 
any sugar?” 

At that juncture something hap- 
pened which was quite outside all 
Luke’s former experiences. 

With a terrible severity Mrs. 
Holmes took the teapot and 
poured out a second cup for him. 
Then Luke knew for certain he 
had done something very wrong 
indeed, for which he should pre- 
sently be brought up before the 
domestic tribunal. 














THE PAINTER OF FETES GALANTES. 


Ir was said a long while ago, by 
the greatest and wisest of men, 
that there is ‘nothing new under the 
sun; and however this fact may be 
disputed by the philosopher and 
the savant, the experience of every- 
day life proves the truth of the 
above axiom. 

Each age is but a reproduction 
of the past; and in no way do we 
see this more exemplified than by 
the fashions and dresses of our wo- 
men. A little time ago they were 


wearing the hoops and panniers of 
our grandmothers ; then the scanty 
skirts and short waists of the Em- 
pire formed by no means a pleas- 
ing contrast to their previously 
voluminous robes ; now they have 


gone back yet farther, and are 
rivalling the court of Louis XV. 
and Madame de Pompadour by 
their fantastic yet picturesque at- 
tire. Whether we shall ever recede 
farther still, and eventually arrive 
at the primitive paint and skins of 
our ancient forefathers, is a ques- 
tion for future generations to de- 
cide; but, in the mean time, it may 
not be uninteresting to learn a lit- 
tle of the origin of the fashions in 
which we array ourselves ; and we 
cannot do this better than by 
studying the history of the painters 
of those times. 

At the latter end of the reign of 
Louis XIV., when the Grand Mon- 
arque had grown old and sombre 
under the religious influence of 
Madame de Maintenon — when 
Paris was old and sombre like its 
king, and painting and the fine 
arts in a state of stagnation—there 
was born at Valenciennes, in the 
department of Sens, a child who 


was baptised by the name of ‘ An- 
toine Watteau.’ 

He was the son of a poor car- 
penter, and his birth is recorded 
in the register of the parish of St. 
Jacques, as follows: ‘Le roleme, 
Octobre 1684, fut baptisé Jean 
Antoine, fils légitime de Jean 
Philippe Watteau et Michelle 
Landenois, sa femme.—Signé—le 
parin Jean Antoine Baiche, la 
mereme Anne Maillion.’ 

No one who beheld the baby- 
boy, with his thoughtful, wonder- 
ing eyes, sitting on his mother’s 
lap beneath the shadow of the 
large trees in the boulevards at 
Valenciennes, or watched him later 
on joining in the childish games 
of his young companions, could 
foresee the brilliant genius that, 
comet-like, was to startle Paris 
with its splendour, and then dis- 
appear as strangely and mysteri- 
ously as it came. 

But the years sped on, and the 
infant son of John and Michella 
Watteau grew into a tall, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed lad, fond as ever 
of watching the games of his play- 
mates, and knowing no greater 
pleasure than when, his hand 
clasped in that of his aged grand- 
father, they went together to see 
some of the grotesque acting of 
the charlatans, or the masked bal- 
lets which were constantly being 
performed in the public thorough- 
fares. 

We can imagine the old man 
and the little child, bound together 
by that wondrous link that ever 
unites the old and the young, 
trudging along to obtain good 
places. Perhaps a few sous might 
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be expended in chairs, or at other 
times the boy would be lifted on 
his grandfather’s shoulder, where, 
one arm clasped tightly round his 
neck, he would be a delighted 
spectator of the jugglery and bur- 
lesque that was going on. 

We can fancy his silent astonish- 
ment, his sudden clutches of his 
grandfather’s hand, his quick starts 
of pleasure, and then the rippling 
peals of laughter that would break 
from his lips as Harlequin or Scara- 
mouche accomplished some ab- 
surd or ridiculous feat. 

We can see them journeying 
homeward, the old man weary and 
tired, but the boy bounding and 
frolicking before him, prattling 
away of the wonderful sights he 
had seen, and asking if they were 
all ‘really true; and then, when 
after supper he stole away to his 
little garret-bed, how he would lie 
awake thinking of all he had seen 
and heard, till slumber closed his 
heavy eyes, and he slept only to 
dream it all over again. 

But the life of the carpenter’s 
boy might not be spent amongst 
the trees and the flowers and the 
sunshine of fair Valenciennes ; the 
time came when he was old enough 
to be apprenticed to a trade, and 
his father, who originally intended 
him for his own, placed him at 
last, when he was thirteen years 
old, with a house-decorator, who 
was a friend of the elder Watteau. 
Such a master, however, had little 
charm for the embryo painter, who 
loved to make his escape from the 
workshop whenever he could, and 
make rudesketches in Valenciennes 
and the adjacent country of those 
types of Bohemian life which Cal- 
lot has immortalised. At other 
times he would sit for hours at his 
garret-window sketching the pass- 
ers-by in their quaint costumes. 
No paper had he, but a volume of 
the lives of the saints, which his 
father fondly believed he was study- 


ing for the welfare of his soul: 
judge, therefore, of the good man’s 
horror, when, looking into it one 
day, he beheld its borders covered 
with the caricatures of jugglers, 
market-girls and clowns, with which 
Master Anthony occupied his time. 
Such things as these, added to his 
frequent escapades, were the cause 
of constant quarrels between young 
Watteau and his father, ending at 
first in a sound whipping, and 
then, when he grew older, in angry 
estrangement. The dull brain of 
the Flemish journeyman could not 
comprehend the genius of his gifted 
son. ‘The tears and prayers of his 
mother failed to alter the wayward 
excitable youth. One day, after 
an unusually severe altercation, 
Anthony packed-up his little ward- 
robe in a wallet, and started off by 
himself for Paris. 

Yes, he would go to Paris; he 
would see for himself that wonder- 
ful capital of which he had heard 
so much, of whose beauties he had 
so often dreamed—that great city 
where genius was sure to be re- 
warded, where the life was as gay 
as the sunlight and the flowers he 
loved so dearly. As he trudged 
along, what thoughts, what eager 
aspirations, filled the breast of the 
young painter ; how he mused on 
the future that was certain to be 
his, of the glorious career that 
should open before him! How 
often, though weary and footsore, 
he paused to gaze in ecstatic ad- 
miration on some forest glade, 
some romantic waterfall, or stopped 
to sketch a group of peasants re- 
turning from their work, or villagers 
dancing gaily to the sound of the 
pipe and tambour. Can we not 
imagine the kind-hearted Picardy 
peasants giving the young traveller 
a shelter at night, listening to his 
story, gazing with mingled awe and 
admiration on the rude sketches in 
which they often bore a part, re- 
fusing any payment for the draught 
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of milk and slice of bread and fruit 
that formed his frugal supper, and 
pouring forth their delighted thanks 
when, wishing him ‘ God speed’ in 
the morning, a rough portrait of 
Giles or Babette was forced on 
their acceptance ? 

At last the goal was reached, 
and Watteau stood in Paris, only 
to find, like our Dick Whittington, 
the streets were paved with any- 
thing but gold. The Parisians 
laughed and shrugged their should- 
ers when he told them of his am- 
bitious hopes. They looked at his 
sketches and called them ¢rés jo/i, 
but as for buying them, they want- 
ed nothing of the sort. Without 
help, without a patron, the young 
artist beheld all his fairy visions 
vanish into air, and misery and 
starvation stare him in the face. 

At last a picture-dealer on the 
Pont de Notre Dame was struck 
witly the talent evinced in some of 
his productions, and engaged him 
at the rate of three livres a week, 
breakfast included. His chief work 
here was to paint small pictures 
by the dozen, principally saints ; 
and he did so many of St. Nicholas, 
that he declared to his friend Ger- 
saint ‘he knew him by heart, and 
could do him with his eyes shut 

At this work he laboured for 
many years, till it galled upon his 
sensitive mind so much, that one 
day he threw his brush in a rage 
into the holy-water stoup, and left 
his master’s house, as he had left 
his father’s, to try his luck else- 
where. 

During his residence with the 
picture-dealer, he formed the ac- 
quaintance of many young men 
of his own profession. Amongst 
them was Claude Gillot, who then 
had the direction of the decora- 
tions of the Opera, and who no 
sooner heard of Watteau being at 
liberty than he hastened to secure 
him amongst his own staff. 

Claude Gillot was not only a 


clever decorator, but he was also 
an engraver of paintings, and in- 
ventor of that particular style for 
which he is so celebrated. Whilst 
with him, Watteau both studied 
and imbibed the taste for theatri- 
cal painting which afterwards dis- 
tinguished him. It was in the 
Opera, in the temple of the 
dancing Thalia, that he found his 
models. Pantaloon, Harlequin, 
Mezetin, Columbine furnished him 
with infinite resources for the kind 
of work in which he attained the 
first degree. To Gillot’s influence 
and advice, Watteau owed in a 
great measure the marvellous results 
afterwards produced. However, 
they did not live long together. 
A certain incompatibility of tem- 
per which each possessed, joined 
to a slight jealousy on Gillot’s 
side, separated the friends; and 
Watteau went to live with Audran 
in the Luxembourg, where he re- 
ceived lessons and shared in the 
work. 

While he was staying with Gil- 
lot, he became acquainted with 
Mdlle. de Montagne, a beautiful 
ballet-girl, who sat as a model to 
him, and inspired him with the 
only real love he was ever known 
to have. But the dancing-girl was 
a flirt, and though she by no means 
objected to her fair form and fea- 
tures being immortalised by the 
impassioned young artist’s brush, 
she was not proof against the 
richer lovers who set their gold 
coffers against the true heart of 
the poor and obscure painter. 

While in the Luxembourg he 
studied chiefly the works of Ru- 
bens and Paul Veronese. The 
rich warm colouring of the one, 
united with the cold fresh tones 
of the other, produced the bril- 
liant glowing tints which are so 
characteristic of Watteau. 

The studios of Audran and Gil- 
lot were frequented by some of 
the most celebrated and richest 
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amateurs of the day, one of whom, 
the Abbé de la Roque, purchased 
a picture of the young Watteau, 
and raised him for ever from obli- 
vion. From this time his fortune 
might be said to have been made, 
for two other great amateurs, M. 
de Jullienne, and the President 
Crozat, took him under their pro- 
tection, and, his fame increasing, 
his pictures sold as soon as they 
were finished. 

It was to the generous patron- 
age of such men that the young 
students owed their future suc- 
cess. Possessed of great talent 
and ability, they were hon. mem- 
bers of the Academy; and not 
only infallible judges of rising 
genius, but by their influence 
helped it to conquer every diffi- 
culty. Their hotels, their ta- 
bles were open to their frofégés, 
who were thus enabled not only 
to live well, but to get their works 
into the most magnificent collec- 
tions of the age. 

Of all Watteau’s numerous pa- 
trons, M. de Jullienne, director 
of the Gobelin manufactories, and 
possessor of one of the choicest 
cabinets in Paris, was the most 
active and affectionate—ever ready 
with a kind encouraging word, a 
tender solicitude for the never- 
ceasing depression Watteau car- 
ried with him to the tomb; and 
he has raised an everlasting monu- 
ment to the painter by engraving 
and publishing after his death a 
collection of his works. The 
Abbé Hasanger, canon of St. 
Germaine l’Auxerois, and M. 
Lefevre, Intendant des Ménus 
Plaisirs, were also his devoted 
friends ; but the dearest and best- 
beloved was Gersaint, to whom he 
unbosomed all his feelings, and in 
whose arms he died. 

Watteau was now in the direct 
road to fame, and painted with an 
ease and facility that astonished 
all who saw him ; but the restless- 


ness of his disposition would not 
allow him to remain long quiet in 
the same place. He was a faith- 
ful imitator of Rubens, his fa- 
vourite master, and copied with 
care all the works he could pro- 
cure of this great painter. At last, 
tired of repeating the works of 
others, he determined to try his 
hand at an original of his own, 
and painted in his leisure hours 
the memorable ‘ Départ des 
Troupes.’ 

‘When it was finished,’ says his 
friend Gersaint, ‘he showed it to 
Audran, and asked him his opinion 
ofit. The Sieur Audran, a wise and 
able judge of everything that was 
good, was astounded at the merit 
he perceived in the painting; but 
from fear of losing a pupil who was 
so useful and from whose works he 
made such a large profit, he treated 
it slightingly, and advised him not 
to waste his time in such fantastic 
paintings, lest he might lose his 
taste for better things. But Wat- 
teau was not to be duped ; his de- 
termination to leave, joined to a 
desire to revisit Valenciennes, de- 
cided him, and the pretext of see- 
ing his mother, who was an invalid, 
furnished him with a just and rea 
sonable excuse. But how could 
he go without money? In this 
dilemma he determined to show 
his picture to M. Sponde, a painter 
living in the same canton, who, in 
his turn, showed it to M. Sirois, 
my father-in-law, who purchased it 
on the spot for sixty livres. Wat- 
teau received the money and set 
off gaily for Valenciennes ; like the 
ancient sage of Greece, he carried 
all his fortune with him, and cer- 
tainly had never before been so 
rich. This was the origin of the 
friendship that existed between 
Watteau and my father-in-law, and 
continued till his death. 

‘My father-in-law was so pleased, 
that he begged him to paint him 
a companion picture, which he did, 
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and sent it to him from Valen- 
ciennes. This is the second piece 
that Sieur Cochin engraved. It 
represented the halt of an army 
taken from life; he asked 200 
livres for it, which was given him. 
These two pictures have always 
been considered the most beau- 
tiful things that ever came from 
his brush,’ 

Notwithstanding his present suc- 
cess, Watteau had not yet found 
his real vocation ; he returned to 
Paris, his mind imbued with the 
charming scenery through which 
he had passed, and was received 
with shouts of welcome by his 
friends ; but that incessant desire 
of travelling which possessed him, 
and the wish to behold with his 
own eyes the country which was 
the birthplace and storehouse of 
his art, made him determined to 
go to Italy, and in order to do so 
he set about painting two pictures, 
by the sale of which he hoped to 
accomplish his desire. Having 
obtained permission to place them 
in the Louvre, in one of the halls 
that served as a passage for the 
academicians on meeting-days, he 
waited modestly at the side till 
they passed through. The cele- 
brated Delafosse perceived them 
first, and, surprised at their merit, 
asked who had done them. He 
was told ‘it was a young man who 
wished to go to Italy.’ Perceiving 
Watteau, he went up to him. 

‘My friend,’ said Delafosse, with 
all the frankness and good-nature 
of his character, ‘it is not the way 
of the Alps you want, but the way 
of the Academy. You ignore your 
talents ; you know more than us, 
and you would honour the Aca- 
demy.’ 

Encouraged by the speech of 
this great man, Watteau deter- 
mined to remain in Paris, and was 
received into the Academy under 
the title of ‘Painter of Fétes Ga- 
lantes.’ 
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It was the ‘ Embarkation for the 
Isle of Cythera’ that gained him 
this honour. It is now in the 
Louvre. What can be more grace- 
ful than the conception of this 
charming picture, in which Wat- 
teau has realised all our ideas of 
fairyland? A long file of young 
pilgrims, holding each other by the 
hand, form a dance terminating in 
the exquisitely ornamented boats, 
in which the Loves are the mariners. 
A swarm of other little Loves, like 
a crowd of butterflies flying about 
in the air, precede the travellers, 
and indicate to them the enchanted 
isle where presides the sovereign 
goddess of pleasure. But it must 
be said, to the praise of Watteau, 
modesty is never made to blush in 
the lively and gracious conceptions 
of this artist. 

It would be useless to seek in 
the works of Watteau that elevated 
style in which the other masters 
portray so well the different pas- 
sions of the soul. Watteau’s cha- 
racteristics are those of joy and 
pleasure. Affectation and coquetry 
are expressed in them toa remark- 
able degree. ‘These are the im- 
pressions that flow naturally from 
the examination of the pictures of 
this master, whom we can call with 
truth the Grammont of painting. 
The style of Watteau belonged 
to the age in which he lived. 
He arrived young in Paris to- 
wards the end of a great and glo- 
rious reign, to which, by a sudden 
change, was to succeed the empire 
of folly, and where license was to 
exceed the extreme devotion that 
had previously reigned under the 
auspices of Madame de Maintenon. 
It was but natural that a painter 
whose imagination gave birth to 
voluptuous scenes should be favour- 
ably received by his contempo- 
raries. 

If it is true that each poet, each 
artist carries in his soul the di- 
vinity that inspires his works, Wat- 
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teau’s was no ideal beauty. His 
was not the majestic loveliness 
which shines in the draped virgins 
of Raphael, or renders chaste the 
Venuses of Titian or Correggio. 

The muse of Watteau is the 
woman whom we love, with all her 
adorable perfections—and imper- 
fections more adorable still ; wo- 
man with all her seductions and 
coquetries, the daughter of Eve 
for whom the sons of Adam are 
eternally sacrificing their Eden. 
We behold them gliding down the 
shady alleys, leaning on the arms 
of their gallant lovers, their shim- 
mering silken robes gleaming in 
the moonlight. We can almost 
hear the rustling of their trains, 
the soft murmur of their voices as 
they speak. 

Watteau has painted the country 
beautifully, Whilst painting with 
truth and nature, he created a 
manner of his own ; always prefer- 
ring views of parks or delicious 
bowers to other scenes. Those 
gardens in which elegant archi- 
tecture is surrounded by lovely 
foliage—where cascades, flowers, 
trees, and graceful women form a 
picture of enchanting beauty—are 
his favourite studies. 

Everything shows gay and sweet 
voluptuousness in the productions 
of Watteau. Here the scene is laid 
in a dark thicket, symbolical of 
mystery. A fountain, whose waters 
are as clear as crystal, sends forth 
an agreeable freshness. Every- 
thing is expressive of calm and 
repose in this delightful retreat. 
Sometimes, in the fétes champitres, 
they are dancing to the flute and 
tambourine, while groups of young 
people sit in graceful attitudes on 
the mossy banks. At other times 


it is a splendid saloon, where 
beauty disputes the palm with wit 
and talent. Mirrors, ornamented 
with garlands of flowers, repeat in 
a thousand ways the various groups 
of this brilliant assemblage. 
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Again the scene takes place in 
the open air. It is a delicious 
garden, where everything inspires 
thoughts of pleasure. Groups of 
young and elegantly - attired per- 
sons recline on grass softer than 
velvet. In the background are 
cascades, whose waters fall in 
showers of pearls into a vast basin. 
Dancing is going on at one side; 
on the other a fair girl is sitting on 
the swing, her lovers holding the 
ropes. Everything speaks of plea- 
sure and delight. Watteau makes 
human life appear as a never-ending 
bal masqué, a perpetual spring, 
an eternal variation of the verb 
‘to love.’ 

In his pictures of the opera Wat- 
teau is equally charming and ele- 
gant. Every character bears a 
distinctive costume, every figure 
fits into its proper place. His 
draperies are arranged with taste, 
his designs true and correct; the 
attitudes of the figures true to 
nature, full of life and movement, 
without being forced. There is 
never any crowding of figures in 
his paintings. 

One of the criticisms brought 
against Watteau is that he is too 
theatrical ; that his men and wo- 
men are from the stage, not from 
nature. But these critics forget 
that great skill is needed to draw 
costumes suitable to each charac- 
ter. As on the stage, every human 
passion is depicted, costume as 
well as manner must be in unison, 
At the time of the Regency every- 
thing was fantastic and frivolous ; 
and Watteau has really written 
publicly the secret history of those 
times not only in his pictures, but 
also on ceilings, fans, and panels. 
He was the rage of the marquises, 
and the true journalist of painting. 
His costumes were copied by ladies 
of rank and fashion; as may be 
seen in a letter from Madame de 
Grignan to Madame de Simiane, 
her daughter, in which she de- 
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scribes the toilette of Madame la 
Duchesse de Burgoyne, at whose 
levée she had assisted, and which 
is an exact representation of the 
costumes of Watteau. There was 
the rich silk petticoat and upper 
skirt looped up and festooned with 
bows and flowers; the frills of 
lace, the rosettes on the shoes, the 
gloves, the fan, the powder, paint, 
and patches, and the thousand-and- 
one minauderies that the painter 
portrayed so well. 

Watteau delighted in satins, bril- 
liant stuffs, piquant adjustments, 
flowers, and ribbons ; he possessed 
a great talent for describing various 
sorts of silks, especially the chenie 
or shaded materials. 

Though Watteau’s pictures are 
so full of gaiety and life, he him- 
self was melancholy, wayward, 
and reserved: the best portrait 
left of him is by his friend Ger- 
saint. 

Watteau, says his friend, was 
of middle stature and weak con- 
stitution ; a restless and change- 
able character, obstinate in his 
ways, licentious in his tastes; im- 
patient, timid; of a cold and em- 
barrassed aspect with strangers ; 
a true but difficult friend; misan- 
thropical, discontented always with 
himself and others; unforgiving ; 
profoundly sensitive and melan- 
choly; but so changeable, that a 
sunny day or asound of music would 
utterly alter him. 

He spoke little, but well; he 
loved reading; and though so un- 
educated that he wrote with diffi- 
culty, was an excellent judge of 
works of art or the mind. 

His face was angular, becoming 
each year thinner and more sorrow- 
ful ; his forehead fine, covered with 
clusters of Louis-Quinze curls; 
his eyebrows arched ; large restless 
black eyes, deeply sunk ; long nose, 
and mournful mouth. His long 
slender fingers were generally con- 
cealed in his ample sleeves, and 


his arms crossed over his breast. 
He looked an old man at thirty: the 
cause of his unusual and abiding 
melancholy has been a disputed 
point ; some attributing it to a dis- 
appointment in love, others to the 
natural results of an over-sensitive 
constitution. Whatever the cause, 
it helped to bring, in the flower of 
his age, this charming artist to the 
tomb, while his works resemble 
him in nothing but their short and 
brilliant career. 

Watteau was of such a generous, 
unselfish disposition, that he nearly 
always thought himself over paid, 
and very frequently would not ac- 
cept what was justly his due. One 
little incident will exemplify this. 
An Englishman who gave him 
fifty guineas for a picture was 
obliged to tear it out of his hands 
to prevent him effacing it, and even 
then Watteau pursued him into the 
street like a thief, begging him to 
take back his money. 

One day a hairdresser made him 
a present of a beautiful wig, sur- 
rounded by long and naturally flow- 
ing curls, Watteau was struck with 
admiration at this chefd’euvre of 
art, and did not know how to re- 
pay the donor sufficiently for the 
marvellous gift. Without a thought 
he insisted on the man taking two 
pictures that he had just finished, 
and then, fearing he had not paid 
enough, actually commenced a 
third, till his friends expostulated 
with him and reassured his troubled 
conscience. ‘Time, which devours 
all, has made sad ravages on the 
works of Watteau before they have 
arrived at the age of maturity. 
They have for the most part gone 
black and wrinkled; which has 
been attributed to the drying oil 
he used to finish them quickly. 
He had a strange practice of 
commencing a lot of pictures at 
once, and then working at them 
alternately. 

He spent his money as freely as 
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he used his brush, and his extra- 
vagance knew no bounds. In- 
capable of taking care of himself, 
without the least foresight, he re- 
sided alternately with his friends, 
and passed from the hétel de Cay- 
lus to the hétel Croyat, from the 
house of Gersaint to the Gobelins, 
carrying everywhere with him that 
inexorable melancholy which event- 
ually killed him. 

He was foolishly persuaded to 
try if English doctors and English 
air would do him good. In 1720 
he came to England to consult 
Dr. Meade, for whom he painted 
two pictures ; but the treacherous 
climate soon developed the incipient 
disease, and he returned to Paris 
in a deep consumption towards the 
end of that year. 

His friends beheld with appre- 
hension and dismay the state of 
exhaustion to which he was re- 
duced. Oppressed by perpetual 
languor, he was only able to re- 
sume his studies at intervals; and 
then, irritated by the failure of the 
doctors to restore his shattered 
constitution, he employed his brush 
in finishing a series of satirical 
caricatures commenced in Eng- 
land, in which the faculty are bur- 
lesqued in every possible manner. 
Almost his last work was a repre- 
sentation of a sick man being con- 
ducted to the tomb by his phy- 
sicians, in which buffoonery is 
mingled with the grotesque. 

‘ The state of weakness in which 
he lived,’ says his friend Gersaint, 
‘made him fancy he was incom- 
moding me by stopping in my 
house. After six months he begged 
me to find hima suitable residence 
elsewhere, and was never content- 
ed till I promised that I would.’ 
It was then that M. Lefévre, i- 
tendant des ménus, took him to his 
charming residence at Nogent, situ- 
ate in the midst of beautiful gar- 
dens, forming an amphitheatre on 
the Marne. It was hoped that in 
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the quietude and repose of this 
delicious retreat, and surrounded 
by everything affection could be- 
stow—pure air, exquisite scenery, 
the companionship of dear and 
treasured friends—his life might be 
prolonged ; but it was too late. As 
gently as the light fades out of the 
summer sky, Watteau faded away 
before the eyes of his sorrowing 
friends, breathing his last sigh on 
the 18th July 1721, in the arms of 
his beloved and despairing Ger- 
saint. 

A short time before his death 
Mademoiselle de Montagne vi- 
sited him, and reproached him 
with having killed himself with 
over-work. 

‘It is not that which has de- 
stroyed me,’ said Watteau to her; 
‘it is my love for you.’ 

But in reality he no longer cared. 
Life and life’s pleasures were pass- 
ing swiftly away from the view of 
the once impassioned painter, and 
his eyes were opening to the eternal 
beauty of that heavenly country 
where the flowers never die and 
the sunshine never fades. 

Watteau died a Christian. One 
of his dearest friends, the Curé of 
Nogent, was always by his side, 
and for him he painted his last 
beautiful work—a ‘Christ upon 
the Cross’—into which he poured 
forth all his soul. This also must 
obtain pardon for him for his 
well-known exclamation at the 
moment of his death, at the sight 
of the coarse, ugly crucifix that 
the priest held up to his lips: 
‘Otez ceci de devant mes yeux, 
cela fait piti¢é; est-il possible que 
lon ait si mal accommodé mon 
Maitre ?” 

So perished, at the early age of 
thirty-seven, six years only after 
the death of ‘le Grand Roi,’ the 
sweetest, the pleasantest, the most 
charming painter of the French 
school. He had his faults; but 
he has been unjustly condemned 
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for some which never existed. 
Never an immoral picture or sug- 
gestive scene soiled his brush. His 
style was pure; a style of love and 
gallantry, it is true; but neverthe- 
less free from any idea of licen- 
tiousness in a most licentious age. 

Many of the impure paintings 
of Pater and Lancret (his pupils), 
Boucher, Fragonard, and other 
contemporaries and frotégés of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour :ad Madame 
du Barry, have been attributed to 
him ; but not a single immodest 
subject can be found amongst his 
works, though he painted, on the 
other hand, a great many religious 
pictures. 

A ‘Holy Family’ of his is now in 
the museum of the Hermitage ; he 
also painted a ‘ Penitent Monk,’ a 
scene in the story of Tobias, and 
many others. Some of his pictures 
are to be found in the King’s 
Museum at Madrid, some in the 
Dresden Gallery, a few in St. 
Petersburg; England bought most; 
while France possesses only one, 
‘Le Départ pour Cythére,’ now in 
the Louvre. 

From the gallery of Cardinal 
Fesch at Rome, in 1844, two su- 
perb paintings—‘Le Rendezvous 
de Chasse’ and ‘ Les Amusements 
Champétres’—were sold for 29,350 
francs. They passed into the col- 
lection of the Count de Morny, 
and now belong to the Marquis 
of Hertford. One, considered the 
finest, was exhibited at the Man- 
chester Exhibition of Art. 

The ‘Fétes Vénétiennes’ was 
sold at the sale of M. de Jullienne 
for 2615 livres. At the sale of 
Blondel de Gagny, 1776, the 
‘Champs Elysées’ fetched 6503 
livres. The ravishing little picture 
entitled ‘The Two Cousins’ was 
sold in 1857, at the sale of Théo- 
dore Patureau, for 55,000 francs. 

Watteau left 563 engravings ; 
his drawings are most often in red 
pencil, He never signed his paint- 
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ings; the only signature of Wat- 
teau is at the foot of the frocs- 
verbal, on the day of his recep- 
tion to the Academy, 28th August 
1717. Whether from caprice or 
indifference, he spells it ‘ Vateau.’ 

The remains of Watteau were 
laid in the church at Nogent; but 
during the Revolution the sacred 
edifice was desecrated, the monu- 
ments thrown down, the ashes of 
the dead interred without ceremony 
in the cemetery that surrounded the 
building, and every available piece 
of brass or metal used in the mak- 
ing of projectiles for the war. 

It was only a few years ago, 
that, under the patronage of an 
illustrious and gracious artiste (the 
Imperial Princess Mathilde), a 
commission was formed of gentle- 
men of fame and talent, who de- 
cided to raise a monument to Wat- 
teau on the spot where he is laid. 
There, a little in front of the 
church at Nogent, beneath the 
shadow of the grand old trees 
whose waving he so loved to watch 
in calm and holy silence, stands 
the graceful mausoleum of the 
painter of ‘ Fétes Galantes.’ To 
the fine street that leads from the 
church they gave the name of 
Watteau. It is built exactly on 
the spot where stood the ruins of 
the famous castle of Beauté-sur- 
Marne, where Charles V. died, 
and which gave to Agnes Sorel, 
the frail mistress of Charles VIL, 
her title of Lady of Beauty. 

Could the soul of the painter 
return to earth and revisit his 
former haunts, he would find, in- 
deed, the places changed, but the 
women and their dresses and their 
manners the same that he so 
delighted to portray. Like the 
sleeping beauty in the fairy tale, 
they too would appear to have 
slumbered through the intermedi- 
ate ages, and awakened now to 
take their places in the gardens of 
the Tuileries,-or under the trees 
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in Hyde-park, exactly the same as 
they did two centuries ago. There 
are the same rich silks, the quaint 
fantastic costumes, the profusion 
of bows, of flowers, of powder,— 
shall we say — of paint? The 
charming Greuse faces, the fasci- 
nating manners, the seductions, 
the coquetries, are all the same. 
But who amongst this gay assem- 
blage, as she trails her sweeping 


shimmering robes beneath the dim 
arcades, or trips in the piquant 
toilette of a Louis-XV. shepherdess 
by the side of the sparkling waters, 
dreams of the young and gifted 
artist who created for her the cos- 
tume which is her pride, and who 
is lying now—his wild, passionate 
heart at rest for ever—under the 
willows and cypresses of Nogent- 
sur-Marne ? 
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Sal the lily to the bee, 

‘Come, rover, lodge with me, 

And I’ll distil for thee 

Rare sweets to make honie ; 
And the bee, sharp and wise, 
Plunged into Paradise. 


To the lark upon the lea, 
The cloud hailed, ‘ Fly to me, 
And I will breathe on thee 
All dews of harmonie ; 
And the lark, jubilant, 
Rose heavenward with a chant. 


Sighed the white moon, pensivelie, 
‘ Sing, nightingale, to me, 
And I will ope to thee 
Clear wells of ecstasie ; 
And sweet the nightingale 
Thrilled all the nooky vale. 


Moaned the lover by the tree, 
* Haste, beautiful, to me, 
And bending on true knee, 
Pure heart I'll give to thee ; 
And, mooning in her charms, 


She glimmered to his arms. 
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‘ Be not a lion in thy house; nor 
frantic among thy servants.’ Were 
that good old custom still in vogue 
of putting wise sayings and pro- 
verbs up outside our houses, this 
aphorism of Jesus the son of 
Sirach might well be placed over 
many a modern domicile. 

It is our boast that we are the 
freest people of. Europe, we 
suppose we must say, as there is 
the Transatlantic Bird o’ Freedom 
ever ready to crow over us; but 
what beggarly Frenchman or 
smoking German can boast of 
such liberty as we, in this happy 
island, possess? And our houses 
are our castles. In them every 
free-born Briton may do—like the 
Israelites in the days of the Judges 
—that which is right in his own 
eyes. As a contemporary remarked 
not long ago, ‘Who but an Eng- 
lishman can enjoy the proud privi- 
lege of beating his wife, and jump- 
ing on her with hobnailed boots ?” 
Truly a blessed privilege ; and 
happy is the country where such 
things may be! It is true, ad// 
Britons do not avail themselves of 
this privilege—there are people 
who can never be brought duly to 
exercise their rights—who do not 
look on their homes as places 
where they can lawfully employ 
torture ; and, we suppose, few men 
raised in the social scale above the 
reach of that enlightened and gift- 
ed being, the British working-man, 
resort to the argumentum ad bacu- 
Zinum in the management of their 
wives and children; but it is not 
the less true that the sufferings 
caused by domestic tyranny are 
manifold and incalculable. 


The ideal English home is a 
delightful institution. The father 
‘and mother descending the hill of 
life, but enjoying their youth again 
in the joys and pleasures and suc- 
cesses of their children; the so- 
cial evenings, made glad by young 
happy voices, the mirth and jo- 
viality that spring from health and 
good spirits; but better than all 
this, the mutual sympathy and 
confidence between parents and 
children,—all affection and defer- 
ence on one side, and kindly in- 
dulgence on the other ; with a due 
regard to what is owing to the re- 
spective rights and ages of each 
on all sides. A delightful picture ; 
pity it is so seldom realised. 

What is the reality? An abode 
where the days follow, and do re- 
semble each other, as the luckless 
young people know to their cost— 
resemble each other in a dreary 
monotony of perpetual nagging 
and fault-finding on one side, and 
sullen endurance or violent out- 
breaks on the other. 

Domestic tyranny takes many 
forms, according to the sex, nature, 
and circumstances of the individual 
tyrant. Some men have the happy 
peculiarity of invariably finding 
fault with whatever occupation or 
amusement the inmates of their 
castles take to. ‘You are always 
working ; why don’t you read, so 
as to have something to talk about? 
I hate to see women perpetually 
stitching!’ Or it is, ‘You are al- 
ways reading ; why on earth don’t 
you get some useful occupation? 
What are you reading? A novel, 
of course. No—travels. Pack of 
confounded lies! {Those fellows 
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write what they please, because no 
one can contradict them.) None 
but a parcel of fools read their 
books.’ And so on, through every 
resource taken up, till the miser- 
able victims are almost driven to 
despair. If they walk, they ought 
to be at home, attending to their 
work ; if they stay at home, they 
never take healthful exercise, like 
other people,—no wonder they are 
ill. If the wife indulges occa- 
sionally in the harmless dissipa- 
tion of five-o’clock tea with a 
friend, she gads about; if she de- 
votes herself to her children, her 
genial lord might as well have 
married a nursery-maid. 

Men so universally (after they 
cease to be boys) find fault with 
women’s dress, that it is super- 
fluous to observe what a prolific 
source of nagging the theme affords. 
We heard a much-badgered wife of 
many years’ standing observe late- 
ly: ‘ As to thinking of pleasing — 
(naming her husband) ‘in the way 
of dress, my dear, I have long 
since given it up asa bad job. No 
matter what I wear, he finds fault ; 
so now IJ never think of consult- 
ing him, or minding a word he 
says. In the innocence of my 
heart I used to try to please him ; 
but I found it was quite hopeless.’ 
And the complaint is a very ge- 
nerally true one. Of course, no 
one will deny that women go into 
extremes in dress ; but no one can 
deny either that when they wear 
moderate crinolines, reasonable 
trains, and chignons that are not 
a disfigurement, they are equally 
found fault with ; and as the blame 
is without justice, and very fre- 
quently merely for the sake of 
fault-finding, no wonder it is dis- 
regarded. 

Sometimes the domestic tyrant 
occupies himself with the subject 
of eating and drinking. This is a 
peculiarly trying form of the dis- 
ease to the victims. It has the 
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effect of preventing sensitive young 
peopie from eating anything but 
what is absolutely necessary to keep 
body and soul together, and makes 
meal-time a period of intense suf- 
fering. ‘The tyrant may object to 
butter ; it ruins the daughters’ com- 
plexions, and makes the wife fat ; 
or beer is laid under a ban, and 
the thirsty sons repeat feelingly to 
each other the elegant lines : 


‘I wish I were a brewer’s horse 
One quarter of the year ; 
I’d put my head where now’s my 
tail, 
And drink up all the beer.’ 


‘I would not eat celery if I were 
you; it is the most indigestible 
thing in the world.’ 

‘My dear, I wonder you eat 
potatoes; all vegetables are un- 
wholesome.’ 

According to these censors so is 
everything anyone takes, though 
we never see that they attend to 
these rules themselves. We knew 
one individual who daily protested 
against luncheon, and made the 
lives of his family a burden on the 
subject, though he regularly con- 
sumed a whole rice-pudding to his 
own share at one o’clock. We know 
of a household where chicken is 
looked on as a dainty to be viewed 
at a respectful distance by all but 
the master of the mansion. But of 
all fruitful sources of domestic dis- 
cord, the five-o’clock tea surely 
bears the palm. That the institu- 
tion has survived is an additional 
proof that persecution has an in- 
vigorating effect. 

It seems a very mild indulgence, 
this much-abused cup of tea, and 
is more refreshing than anything 
else could possibly be, either after 
a long game of croquet, a dusty 
drive on a hot day, or, in fact, 
any afternoon occupation one can 
name ; yet how Paterfamilias carps 
at it, and this not always on the 
ground of expense! The diverting 
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thing is that, like medical men 
who invariably say tea is unwhole- 
some, yet drink it themselves, so 
Paterfamilias constantly turns up 
at five o'clock, and accepts a cup 
of the offending beverage from the 
hands of his secretly-accused wife 
or daughters, not despising at the 
same time thinly-cut bread-and- 
butter, protesting meanwhile a- 
gainst the folly of women, who 
want so many meals a-day. 

A recent trial has shown that it 
is sometimes difficult to enforce 
silence on recalcitrant nuns ; but 
we think that even Miss Saurin, if 
subjected to the domestic disci- 
pline of one of these tyrants, would 
find that, though speech may be 
silver, silence is certainly golden ; 
for only by a strict attention to the 
vow of silence can anything like 
peace be maintained. Every sub- 
ject spoken of, ‘from Shakespeare 
to the musical glasses,’ affords an 
opening for a violent attack on 
some member of the household. So 
the evening, sometimes the whole 
afternoon, is passed in gloomy si- 
lence—a sort of voluntary silent 
system, that seems to affect even 
the fire and furniture, and makes 
the feminine element in the room 
afraid almost to rustle their dresses. 

Goaded to action at last, per- 
haps by the sufferings of her chil- 
dren, the mother proposes cards or 
some otherinnocent diversion, when 
the domestic tyrant’s mission, pro- 
vided he allows the game at all, is to 
carp atand criticise everything done 
by everyone from his great chair 
by the fire, till, wearied out himself, 
and having certainly wearied his 
victims, blessed sleep comes to 
give a momentary relief. Then 
what silent rejoicing! How de- 
lightful are his snores ! and what 
care is taken not to awake 
him ! 

We often wonder if these men 
have any idea of the gloom their 
presence casts over their families ; 
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of the sort of weight that is taken 
off everyone’s mind when they 
leave home for a few days; how 
‘Papa’s going to shoot with a 
friend for a week’ is looked for- 
ward to long before as the time 
when some innocent little plan can 
be carried out, harmless in itself, 
but which it would be useless to 
think of executing in his presence ; 
how his wife and children have to 
conspire with his servants, in order 
to avoid rousing his unreasonable 
and exciting temper, and are driven 
to deceit, the unfailing resource of 
weakness against tyranny, in order 
to make the domestic wheels run 
at all. 

Frequently such men are by no 
means hardhearted ; their purses 
are ever open to the appeal of the 
needy ; very often they are parti- 
cularly kind and indulgent to little 
children, and will perform acts of 
real good-nature, at times involv- 
ing great trouble and self-sacrifice. 
It happens frequently, too, that 
such men are easy masters to their 
servants, extending to them the 
consideration and kindness they 
deny to their wives and children. 
It seems as if the fact of having 
unlimited power dried up all the 
springs of kindly feeling in them. 

To strangers they are charming ; 
conversible, genial, and friendly, 
thereby increasing the bitterness 
felt against them in their own 
houses. 

Their wives and children resent 
this character for geniality and don- 
homie as an additional injury to 
themselves, when contrasted with 
the moroseness and unamiability 
from which they perpetually suffer. 
The man who ‘hangs up his fiddle 
when he comes home,’ as the pro- 
verb has it, is the most feared and 
detested in his own family; and 
justly so, since he bestows on 
strangers what he owes to those 
he is bound to love and cherish. 

We have given precedence to 
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the lords of the creation; but let 
no one suppose for an instant that 
domestic tyranny is confined to 
them alone. Materfamilias very 
often assumes the ré/e, and then 
the household may truly be called 
miserable. There is some escape 
from the tyranny of a man; he 
forgets sometimes, he goes to sleep 
of an evening, he goes out in the 
daytime, and he has his club in 
London ; besides, there is a prone- 
ness even in the most tyrannical 
of the male sex to be talked over 
at propitious moments by wife or 
daughter ; but there is no chance 
of avoiding the Argus eyes of the 
feminine type of the domestic ty- 
rant. She knows all the minutiz 
of the household and the wants 
and weaknesses of each individual 
better than a man, and uses her 
knowledge mercilessly as an en- 
gine of tyranny. She bullies her 
servants, and snubs her children, 
with the exception of one favourite 
—probably a boy—to whom every- 
thing is permitted, and who in 
consequence follows in his mother’s 
footsteps, and becomes tyrant num- 
ber two in the house. Her girls 
are pitilessly set down on all occa- 
sions, and denied all the harmless 
recreations of their age. _Letter- 
writing to their friends, if the poor 
creatures are allowed any, is strictly 
forbidden, so is everything ap- 
proaching to an amusing book. 
Being very nervous, they are forced 
to play before company ; with cold 
hands and whirling brains the poor 
things sit down to the piano, and 
of course, after a few frantic chords 
and helpless runs, there comes a 
break-down. Then let them look 
out when the company is gone, 
supposing them lucky enough to 
escape a scolding in public. The 
feminine tyrant also subjects her 
daughters to domiciliary visits in 
their bedrooms at all times and 
seasons—a process peculiarly dis- 
agreeable to growing girls, who 
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always resent being watched as if 
they were children. 

But of all forms of tyranny com- 
mend us to that of an eldest son. 
To serve one master may be pos- 
sible ; but where the son is master 
as well as either father or mother, 
there is no hope of peace for ser- 
vants or any inmate of the house. 
And a young master is proverbially 
harder to please than an old one. 
Time has not mellowed any of his 
characteristics, and if he has not 
yet acquired the distinguishing 
faults of age, he has certainly in 
full perfection those of youth— 
want of consideration, arrogance, 
and self-sufficiency. He is insuf- 
ferable to his sisters—has grand 
ideas on the inferiority of the fe- 
male sex, of the submission in 
which women are to be kept, and 
of the obedience to be exacted 
from them ; and as girls, as a rule, 
are not disposed to be too obedient 
even to lawful authority, they highly 
resent his pretensions when he pro- 
bably tries his hand on the break- 
ing-in system he means, at some 
future time, to practise on his wife, 
and then discord reigns supreme. 
‘Tom thinks he may bully me as 
if I were his wife,’ we heard an 
outraged sister exclaim; ‘ but 
thank God I’m not; and if Emily 
only knew what a brute he is, I’m 
sure she wouldn’t marry him! If 
she does, I pity her from my 
heart.’ 

The wretched servants, not 
knowing whom to please, or whose 
orders to obey, at last venture on 
a mild remonstrance. 

‘If you please, sir, master said 
as I was to do so-and-so, no matter 
what anyone said.’ 

‘Well, you can take your choice ; 
but I warn you, no servant stays 
three months here who does not 
obey me.’ 

In such cases experience has 
usually taught the much-tried do- 
mestics that in the end it is their 
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interest to please the young mas- 
ter, and they accordingly do so at 
the expense of the old one. Hence 
frequent domestic storms to disturb 
the monotony of the scene, when 
the difficulty is to know which ag- 
grieved party to side with, parent 
or child. Neutrality is almost im- 
possible, as both resent ‘going 
against them,’ as they term any 
opinion, however honestly or mo- 
derately expressed, which is not 
all in their favour. 

We do not attempt to offer any 
explanation of the fact, but simply 
state it as one that has often puzzled 
us, that so frequently sons and 
daughters who have suffered most 
themselves from domestic tyranny 
and seen its evil effects—the deceit 
to which it gives rise, the aliena- 
tion of affection, and all its other 
train of miseries—should in their 
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own turn become tyrants when 
Fate makes them heads of houses. 
One would have thought that, hay- 
ing suffered, they would be careful 
to avoid making themselves ob- 
noxious to their own children, did 
not experience teach a contrary 
lesson. 

As we said at the beginning, we 
enjoy great liberty ; but it is liberty 
of a political sort, and, as in many 
other cases, ‘ they do these things 
better in France.’ There a conseil 
de famille would speedily put an 
end to the untold misery and suf- 
fering which many an English fa- 
mily has to bear in silence, too 
happy if it can hide its sores from 
the world. Among the benefits 


secured by the French Treaty, if 
this could be introduced it would 
prove a greater boon than cheap 
gloves or Gladstone’s claret. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
AT THE ROCK. 


Onty the beginning of October ; 
but the woods and dales around 
Chilling were variegated with the 
autumn foliage of many colours ; 
the Welsh hills, stretching out to 
the distance, looked gay with their 
light and shade; the skies were 
blue and cloudless—all beautiful, 
as seen from the windows of that 
fine mansion, the Rock. 

In one of its gorgeous drawing- 
rooms, newly furnished and deco- 
rated to suit the taste and pleasure 
of the new wife, and quite shining 
again with mirrors and gilding and 
resplendent vanities, sat Mrs. Can- 
terbury, young and lovely as when 
her husband had brought her home 
fourteen months before; but ten 
times vainer, ten times more self- 
willed than she had been even 
then. She was attired in a fine 
morning robe of French cambric, 
fancifully embroidered, and much 
adorned with rich pink ribbons 
and delicate lace; and—though 
her sunny curls were far too 
youthful for it—she wore a little 
cap of the same pink ribbons and 
lace. At a distance, half reclining 
on a soft velvet ottoman, with one 
cushion propping up her back and 
another her feet, was her mother, 
the Honourable Mrs. Kage, all 
nerves and languishment as usual, 
but looking a little more faded than 
ordinary in the clear morning light. 
How many weeks had elapsed since 


Mrs. Kage had taken up her abode 
at the Rock, and how many more 
she intended to remain, she kept 
a discreet silence upon. Its luxuri- 
ous quarters were on a different 
scale from those of her own home, 
and entirely agreeable. 

Seated near Mrs. Canterbury 
was a gentleman who had but now 
entered —entered unexpectedly, 
and given to her heart a wild flut- 
ter of joyous confusion, married 
though she was. Perhaps his heart 
fluttered too, for he had once 
thought her more of an angel 
than man, young ardent man, often 
thinks woman. If so, nothing of 
it was betrayed in his manner, 
which was calm, equable, pleasant, 
at the very most, as a well-regu- 
lated, self-controlled man’s should 
be under the circumstances, what- 
ever feelings may be stirring within 
him. It was Thomas Kage. 

‘Do you find me altered? she 
was asking him, with rising blushes 
amd a tremor that could not be 
concealed. 

‘ Altered for the better. I never 
saw you looking so well, or so—’ 

‘So what?’ returned she, in her 
conscious vanity. 

‘So fascinating, Caroline. I 
know not why I should have hesi- 
tated; for such praise, honestly 
given, cannot do harm to a married 
woman.’ 

But the word was spoken with- 
out the smallest warmth; for all 
the admiration Ae displayed, he 
might just as well have said, ‘so 
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ugly.’ In the midst of her amuse- 
ment, Mrs. Canterbury felt a latent 
pique. 

*I think that must be a new the- 
ory ; is it one of your own?” 

‘I should have said, ought not,’ 
he replied, correcting the former 
phrase. ‘ How is Mr. Canterbury 
this morning ?’ 

‘O, he is very well!’ was the 
careless answer. ‘ He is always in 
his study from ten till twelve, busy 
with his tenants and his farm-busi- 
ness and all that trumpery.’ 

‘I am glad to see you so happy, 
Caroline,’ continued Mr. Kage; 
and he certainly spoke heartily 
now. ‘I trust you have found the 
bliss in your married life that you 
hoped for—found it in all ways.’ 

‘Yes, thank you, of course I 
have,’ she flippantly said, but with 
the crimson rising in her lovely 
cheeks. ‘O Thomas,’ she con- 
tinued in a deeper tone, ‘do not 
let us play at talking fine with each 
other. You know that in marrying 
a man of—of—Mr. Canterbury’s 
age, one does not expect a bower 
of bliss, all lilies and roses.’ 

‘Very true,’ he quietly replied ; 
‘one cannot have everything in 
the very brightest of marriages. 
You have a superfluity of luxury 
and wealth ; and that, I expect, is 
what you married for.’ 

‘Of course, I have everything 
in that way—more than a super- 
fluity,’ replied Mrs. Canterbury, 
her voice just a little fractious. 
‘And then he is so fond of me! 
That's very tiresome.’ 

Mr. Kage slightly laughed. 

‘I can tell you that it is,’ she 
emphatically repeated. ‘I must 
not go out at night, lest I take 
cold ; I must not run out at will 
by day, lest I fatigue myself. I 
am not rheumatic, and I’m not 
quite sixty.’ 

‘All to your benefit, no doubt. 
I daresay you find it so.’ 

‘I might, if I tried it; but when 


he says I am not to go anywhere 
or do anything, I immediately go 
and do it. But I tell you what, 
Thomas,’ she added more earnestly, 
‘I have found out that to have all 
your wishes fulfilled ere expressed, 
to know beforehand that your 
slightest whim will be carried out, 
does not bring happiness. It cre- 
ates weariness and satiety, but 
never happiness. I often wish 
myself back in the old days, when 
we had but five hundred a-year, 
and I had to tease mamma before 
I could get a new dress bought. 
It seems now that to cut and con- 
trive, and spin out our income, 
was a real pleasure : it was a daily 
object to live for, don’t you see? 
Not that I would part with any of 
my present wealth ; I’d not grum- 
ble if it were more.’ 

‘More, Mrs. Canterbury! he 
exclaimed, and his astonishment 
was genuine. ‘If I had as many 
hundreds a-year as you have thou- 
sands, I should feel rich enough 
for an emperor.’ 

‘ Are you going to call me /hat? 
she asked, her countenance paling, 
her voice falling low, though the 
conversation could but be unheard; 
for Mrs. Kage, buried in her dis- 
tant cushions, and sniffing at her 
essence-bottles, turned neither ear 
nor heed nor thought to them. 
Before her daughter’s marriage, it 
was high-treason for Thomas Kage 
to attempt to say a word to her. 
He might talk at will now. 

‘It is your name.’ 

‘Not to you. Surely I may be 
* Caroline,” as before. What need 
is there of formality between cou- 
sins ?” 

‘ Just as you please,’ he said in 
a civil tone of ready acquiescence, 
but with nothing in it of a warmer 
feeling. ‘Some ladies would take 
offence at being addressed indis- 
criminately by their Christian name 
after marriage.’ 

‘How was it Mr. Canterbury 
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met you last night?’ she resumed. 
‘I do not understand.’ 

‘Quite accidentally. I was quit- 
ting the railway station, on my ar- 
rival at Aberton, when his carriage 
drove past. He saw me, and stop- 
ped it, and made me promise to 
come over to-day.’ 

‘Which otherwise you would 
not have done,’ she quickly re- 
joined. 

‘Well, I had been fancying it 
might not be convenient to me to 
spare the time.’ 

‘I wonder Mr. Canterbury did 
not think to mention it. He went 
to a gentleman’s dinner-party at 
Aberton last night, and was at 
home by eleven. But, do you 
know, it seems to me he has be- 
come forgetful of late? I don’t 
think he can be remembering it at 
all, or he would be here.’ 

‘He is—’ getting old, was on 
the tip of Thomas Kage’s tongue ; 
but he arrested the words in time. 
With that fair young wife before 
him, they would have sounded like 
a sin. 

‘ And what have you been doing, 
Thomas, all these many months ? 

‘Working.’ 

‘We hear of you now and again 
at rare moments, through Sarah 
Annesley or Mrs. Dunn, who both 
correspond with the Miss Canter- 
burys.’ 

*I scarcely ever see either of 
the two, he remarked. ‘Sarah 
Annesley goes sometimes to Mrs. 
Garston’s, but her hours for calling 
are different from mine, and we 
only meet by chance.’ 

‘ The deaf old body ! 
exacting as ever?’ 

‘Much the same,’ he answered, 
with a slight smile at the reminis- 
cence. ‘I was surprised to hear 
that the Miss Canterburys had 
quitted the Rock. How was it? 

A faintly-conscious red increased 
the delicate bloom on Caroline 
Canterbury’s cheeks. She toyed 
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for a moment with her watch-chain 
before replying. 

‘All parties thought it better 
that they should have a home of 
their own. At Thornhedge Villa 
they are independent.’ 

‘And were they not so here ?’ 

‘Of course, in a degree. It 
does not do to have a second mis- 
tress ina house. I am sufficient, 
without Olive.’ 

‘ Certainly. 
mistress ?” 

‘She wanted to be.’ 

Mrs. Canterbury might have 
added that Olive wanted to be 
only in what concerned herself; 
but she had not yet learnt to be 
strictly honest in speech. 

‘I think your mamma looks 
considerably older, Caroline.’ 

‘Do you? She has put too 
much bloom on her cheeks this 
morning, and that always brings 
out the wrinkles. I wonder some- 
times whether old people really 
look younger for sailing under false 
colours—rouge, dyed. hair, pow- 
dered skin—or older?” 

‘ Older, most decidedly,’ he said. 
‘ Never you touch any such things, 
Caroline.’ 

‘I! It will be ages and ages 
before I require any.’ 

She crossed the room to ring the 
bell, laughing as she did so, and 
then slipped out. The answer to 
the summons was a nurse with an 
infant. The young mother took 
him in her arms outside the door, 
and carried him to the window, 
where Mr. Kage was then standing, 
looking out. 

‘Is not mine a darling baby ?” 

He turned round quickly, and 
saw her holding the child towards 
him. His calm pale face changed 
to hectic—a glowing carmine red, 
as bright as that on Mrs. Kage’s, 
spreading even to the roots of his 
hair. It might have been caused 
by the suddenness of the surprise. 
Whatever the root of the emotion, 
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it did not extend to his manner, 
and he rallied bravely. 

‘A fine child, indeed. Will you 
allow me to try my hand at nurs- 
ing ?” 

Mrs. Canterbury put the infant 
into his arms. 

‘A fine child you call him! That 
is a compliment very wide of the 
mark, sir, or else it betrays how 
much you know about babies. He 
is not a fine child, for he is re- 
markably small; but he is a very 
pretty one. They say he has my 
eyes, and all my features.’ 

‘I think he is like you. One 
can never trace much resemblance 
to anybody in these young faces.’ 

* You seemed astonished, Tho- 
mas, when I brought him in. Did 
you not know of his birth ?” 

‘Yes, I sawit in the Zimes. He 
was born just twelve months after 
your wedding-day.’ 

‘ How did you know that?’ she 
asked. 

‘I remembered the date—the 
18th of August.’ 

‘What a memory you must have ? 
she said rather flippantly—or it 
sounded so in his ears. ‘ You are 
not half as awkward at holding 
him as Mr. Canterbury is,’ she 
continued, after a pause. 

‘No? Charlotte, my sister, says 
I am a first-rate nurse.’ 

‘O, poor creature—the idea of 
bringing Aer up! She has nine 
hundred children, has she not ?” 

‘She has nine.’ 

‘Nine! that’s nearly as bad. 
I hope I shall never have more 
than this one darling. I could not 
afford any love for another—he 
has it all.’ 

‘What is his name?’ 

‘ Thomas.’ 

Mr. Kage looked up quickly. 

‘Thom—’ But his eager tone 
was changed for an indifferent one. 
‘Who chose that old-fashioned 
name ?” 

‘I chose it,’ she answered, cast- 
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ing down her drooping eyelids to- 
wards some point on the baby’s 
dress. ‘I like the name.’ 

The child suddenly discovered 
that he was in strange arms, and 
set up a scream; Mrs. Kage set up 
a louder, and, dropping some of 
her scent-bottles, which she was 
never seen without, stopped her 
ears. Mrs. Canterbury laughed, 
and took the infant. 

‘Make ¢hat your object, Caro- 
line,’ he whispered. 

‘My object! I don’t under- 
stand.’ 

* You were saying just now—at 
least, I understood you to imply 
it—that you had not much object 
in life. Make the training of your 
child your object ; bring him up to 
good.’ 

Mrs. Canterbury opened wide 
her violet-blue eyes. 

‘Good! she echoed wonder- 
ingly. ‘ He will have good enough, 
in all reason, Thomas. He is born 
to loads of wealth.’ 

*And without constant, never- 
tiring training, the wealth may 
prove but a snare and a delusion,’ 
he rejoined, a grave earnest light 
in his honest dark eyes. ‘ Precept 
must be upon precept, you know: 
‘Line upon line ; here a little, and 
there a little.” ’ 

You know! It had been with 
more reason had he said, ‘ you do 
not know ;’ for Caroline Kage, now 
Caroline Canterbury, had never 
herself received any training of this 
kind whatsoever. 

The nurse, quitting the room 
with the baby, had the door wide 
open, when someone passed it at 
the moment, and glanced in. Mrs. 
Kage, happening to be looking 
round from her far sofa, caught a 
glimpse, but no more. 

‘Who was that? she sharply 
called out. 

But her daughter and Mr. Kage, 
talking face to face as they stood 
together, had seen no one. 
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‘It was the nurse, mamma; she 
has taken baby away.’ 

‘It was a lady’s hat,’ said Mrs. 
Kage. ‘Now, do look, Caroline! 
It may be one of those Canterbury 
women ; though I Aave given my 
orders.—Well ?” 

She broke off as Caroline opened 
the door and shut it again. 

* There’s not a soul, mamma.’ 

Mrs. Kage supposed she must 
have been mistaken. In point of 
fact, Caroline had not given herself 
time to reconnoitre, or she would 
have seen the butler ushering Miss 
Canterbury into her father’s study. 
Mrs. Kage suddenly became awake 
to her own claims, and imperatively 
summoned Thomas Kage to ap- 
proach her ottoman. 

‘What brought you into the 
country, Thomas? she asked in an 
affected voice. 

‘The rail, madam.’ 

‘Farceur! I meant what did 
you come for? 

‘The old business on which I 
came down occasionally some time 
ago. In fact, to see Mr. Rash- 
burn.’ 

‘Dear me ! Rashburn—who may 
he be? 

‘ An iron-master at Aberton.’ 

Mrs. Kage suddenly emptied an 
essence-bottle. Iron-masters could 
not be expected to come between 
the wind and her nobility. 

‘And to think that you would 
not go to India to be a Nabob, 
Thomas! Such a delightful offer, 
that of being made into a Nabob! 
How could you refuse it?” 

Caroline Canterbury, standing 
by, turned and glanced at him— 
perhaps not intentionally, let us 
give her the credit for that. He 
did not look back at her; and 
there rose up resentment in her 
vain woman’s heart at the slight. 

‘India is not a healthy climate, 
Mrs. Kage,’ he said; ‘it is apt to 
entail liver-complaint. I was care- 
ful of myself, you see.’ 
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‘It did not give your father liver- 
complaint,’ she returned rather 
tartly, as if the declining to go out 
had been a personal affront to her- 
self. 

‘It killed him, for all that,’ ans- 
wered Thomas in a low tone. 

‘Dear me! I wish you'd not 
talk about such things as “killing.” 
Pour me out some more elder- 
water, Thomas ; there’s the flacon. 
I’m sure when Sir Charles quitted 
London—’ 

A rather startling interruption 
caused Mrs. Kage to break off 
what she had been about to say; 
that is, it startled Aer. To see Mr. 
Canterbury come into the room 
with his eldest daughter, the two 
in animated conversation, was a 
sort of shock; for it convinced 
Mrs. Kage that it was Miss Can- 
terbury who had passed along the 
hall towards the library to hold 
communication with her father ; 
and all such communication Mrs. 
Kage was most anxious to prevent 
just now. 

Even so. Miss Canterbury— 
her sense of right, her best feelings, 
her good and noble mind sadly 
outraged by the news that had 
reached her touching the premedi- 
tated disinheritance—had come to 
remonstrate, and went straight into 
the library to her father’s presence, 
in spite of the new footman’s at- 
tempt to stop her. 

But Miss Canterbury gained no- 
thing by it. Whether Mr. Canter- 
bury suspected her errand—though 
he was, of all men, the least sus- 
picious—or whether he had been 
warned by Mrs. Kage not to ex- 
pose himself to remonstrance, or 
had promised that much to his 
wife, yielding wholly to her sway, 
powerful over him then, certain it 
was that the master of the Rock 
rose up in a sort of hasty fright, 
and all but stopped his ears in his 
daughter’s face. Finding that did 
not stop what she was about to 
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say, he suddenly quitted the library 
and took refuge in the drawing- 
room. Olive followed him: she 
had come to speak, and she would 
do it. 

It was perhaps only natural that, 
seeing Mr. Kage there, Olive 
should hastily conclude he, young 
Mrs. Canterbury's only male rela- 
tive, was a party to the plot. Since 
that dinner, on a certain Easter 
Monday, he had never been at the 
Rock. Olive, in her somewhat 
hasty judgment, felt no doubt that 
he had been summoned from Lon- 
don to the conference to strengthen 
his relatives’ cause against that of 
Mr. Canterbury’s daughters. Find- 
ing any other stranger there, Olive 
might have forced herself to present 
silence; him she regarded not. 

At first it was a Babel of tongues 
—all speaking at once, and Mrs. 
Kage contributing the largest share, 
hoping to put Miss Canterbury 
down. Olive’s tone was perfectly 
courteous, rather subdued, but re- 
solute. ‘Thomas Kage would have 
retired, but Olive’s enemies would 
not let him ; they hoped his pre- 
sence might deter her from saying 
much. 

‘Was it not enough to drive 
us from our home?’ were nearly 
the first distinct words heard from 
Olive, more in plaint than anger ; 
and her manner to her father was 
strictly respectful. ‘ How distress- 
ing that was to us, papa, you never 
knew ; but that was as nothing to 
the present contemplated injustice. 
Sir, the whole county will ring 
with indignation if it be carried 
out.’ 

‘ What injustice?’ responded Mr. 
Canterbury, in a timid tone, help- 
lessly looking by turns at his wife 
and her mother, as if he needed 
protection. 

She, Caroline, went up to him 
and put her arm within his. They 
were near an inlaid table bearing 
its glasses of choicest flowers ; 
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Mrs. Kage had not left her sofa ; 
Olive was at right angles between 
them. The young barrister, find- 
ing his exit from the room stopped, 
turned to the window and stood 
there looking out, his back to- 
wards them. 

‘The injustice of disinheriting 
us, your unoffending and always 
dutiful daughters—we have ever 
been so, sir; you know we have— 
and of bequeathing your money to 
strangers,’ said Olive, in reply. 

Mrs. Kage let fall a bottle of 
something which filled the room 
with odour and stained the otto- 
man. 

‘ My dear Miss Canterbury, this 
is really shocking. You call your 
papa’s beloved son a stranger ! 

‘Yes, Olive, he is my son,’ re- 
peated Mr. Canterbury, as if it 
were something to catch at. 

‘I have not forgotten it, sir. 
And, as your son, he ought to re- 
ceive a large proportion of your 
fortune. Mrs. Canterbury ought 
also to receive a suitable portion ; 
she is your wife. ‘Think not we 
would wish to be unjust, sir, or to 
deprive others of what they ought 
to receive. You might provide 
amply for them—what, perhaps, 
even themselves would think am- 
ple—but you should also provide 
for us.—Mrs. Canterbury, speak : 
am I urging anything that is not 
perfectly fair and just ?” 

‘ Now, Olive, don’t bring me in,’ 
said the young wife in pretty affec- 
tation. ‘I told Mr. Canterbury 
these things were to be settled 
without me; that I should say no- 
thing, one way or the other. If 
he likes to leave his money to me 
and the ducky, of course he can ; 
on the other hand, if he leaves it 
to your part of the family, I don’t 
prevent him. I am neuter.’ 

‘In taking your word, Mrs. Can- 
terbury,’ replied Olive, and she was 
unable quite to repress all signs of 
sarcasm, ‘I can only remark that, 
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were I you, I would not be neuter. 
You might respect your husband’s 
good name, and urge him to re- 
member it.—Papa, it is the thought 
of you, no less than our own claims, 
the hope that no shadow may rest 
upon your memory in future years, 
_ that has brought me up this day.’ 

‘It was a most extraordinary 
procedure for you to come at all, 
my dearest Miss Canterbury, what- 
ever may have been your motive,’ 
drawled Mrs. Kage. 

‘Friends in plenty would have 
come for me, madam ; but, in my 
opinion, this subject should, as far 
as possible, be confined to the 
family ; hence the motive of my 
procedure,’ retorted Olive.—‘ Papa, 
will you do me and my sisters jus- 
tice? Will you leave us a fair share 
of your great wealth? We were 
brought up to expect it.’ 

No man living—I think this has 
been said before—could bear re- 
proach or interference less well 
than George Canterbury. He stood 
now something like the ass between 
the bundles of hay, looking at his 
daughter and Mrs. Kage by turns. 
Olive’s strong impression as she 
watched him was, that a portion of 
his mental vigour had departed. 

‘I—I—-you said what I left my 
daughters was a fair share, Mrs. 
Kage,’ uttered the unhappy gentle- 
man, appealing to the ottoman. 

A delicate pink tinged the lady’s 
faded nose. She buried it in some 
pungent smelling-salts. 

‘O, if you are good enough to 
ask my sentiments, dear Mr. Can- 
terbury, I can but express them. 
I do think it a very nice sum in- 
deed for single young ladies.’ 

Olive turned towards her. 

It is five thousand pounds.’ 

‘For each of you, dear Miss 
Canterbury.’ 

‘And you, madam, receive ten 
thousand in the same will.’ 

Mrs. Kage gracefully opened her 
fan. 

VOL. V. 


4! 


‘Really these are Mr, Canter- 
bury’s affairs, not mine. I am sur- 
prised at you, Miss Canterbury.’ 

‘Father,’ pleaded Olive with 
emotion, taking a step towards 
him, ‘ you have very ample wealth. 
It is more than ample to provide 
munificently for whomsoever you 
will. Think of the injustice should 
we, your children, be excluded 
from it.’ 

‘The baby is his own child,’ re- 


sentfully interrupted Mrs. Kage.— 


‘Thomas, dear, do pray get me 
another cushion for my back. And 
set light to a pastile, will you? I 
am overpowered.’ 

‘That son may die,’ said Olive, 
looking at her father and Mrs. Can- 
terbury. 

Nobody spoke. 

‘Thomas, then! don’t you hear?’ 
said Mrs. Kage fractiously. ‘I 
want a pastile lighted.’ 

Mr. Kage reluctantly turned 
from the window. Olive continued 
to follow out her argument. 

‘ Should the child die, the whole 
property—if what I hear be true— 
is to lapse to Mrs, Canterbury. It 
is to be hers unconditionally, at 
her sole and entire disposal. The 
whole property,’ emphatically re- 
peated Olive, ‘save this wretched 
five thousand pounds to us, and 
the ten thousand bequeathed to 
Mrs. Kage.’ 

*O, but you know he is not go- 
ing to die, broke in Mrs. Canter- 
bury, in the same pretty little voice 
of affectation that she used through- 
out the scene. 

And Thomas Kage, who held a 
pastile in one hand and a light in 
the other, forgot both, and stood 
gazing at her as if transfixed by 
what he heard. 

‘You do not only destroy our 
prospects, sir, but our happiness,’ 
proceeded Olive. ‘I speak more 
particularly of Jane. Her marriage 
would have taken place before 
Christmas, and now Lord Rufort 
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has ordered his son to break off 
the match. Papa,’—and Olive’s 
eyes filled, which only made her 
raise her head more proudly,— it 
is a great humiliation to bring up- 
on your daughters.’ 

Mr. Canterbury fidgeted on his 
legs; but his wife held his arm 
tight : he could not fidget that. 

‘You have not done it of your 
own free will,’ pursued Olive. ‘And, 
that you have not, is well known 
to all; for you have been ever kind 
tous. You would be so still were 
you left uninfluenced. Will you 
be so, papa? will you only be 
just ?’ 

The uncomfortable state of in- 
decision displayed by Mr. Canter- 
bury’s countenance was almost cu- 
rious to look upon. Thomas Kage 
remarked it with surprise. 

‘ For goodness’ sake let this end,’ 
murmured the indulged wife in her 
husband’s ear. ‘Get rid of her.’ 

And Mr.Canterbury, thus prompt- 
ed, took a spurt of courage. 

‘I will take these family matters 
into consideration, and you shall 
then hear from me,’ he said, ad- 
dressing his daughter. ‘ You had 
better now retire, Olive.’ 

Without any resistance, only 
with a slight bow to Mr. Kage, 
Olive swept to the door; but ere 
she had well gained it, she turned 
to speak, addressing particularly 
Mrs. Kage and Mrs. Canterbury. 

‘Pardon me that I say a last 
word. Ifthe result of my father’s 
consideration be unfavourable to 
us, if the birthright of his children 
is thus to pass from them to you, 
I can only assert, from my true 
heart, that we shall be happier in 
our poverty than you will be in 
the wealth so gained. It is far 
better to be the spoiled than the 
spoilers.’ 

Another moment and Olive was 
gone. 

Mr. Canterbury, feeling rather 
little no doubt in many respects, 
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intimating that he had some mat- 
ter of business on hand, and would 
return in a few minutes, slipped 
away to his library; and Mrs, 
Kage, with her collection of nerve 
auxiliaries, stepped daintily from 
the room to enjoy the composing 
quiet of her own chamber. 

Which left Mrs. Canterbury and 
Thomas Kage alone. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A SOLEMN WARNING. 


THERE was a long pause. 
Thomas Kage, strangely silent, 
stood looking from the window 
again, his back to the room. She, 
Mrs. Canterbury, stole up to see 
what he might be gazing at ; sure- 
ly at something particular, with 
that intent stare! But no. The 
beautiful slopes with the groups 
of autumn flowers lay beneath; the 
park beyond, with its fine trees 
and its herds of deer; the charm- 
ing scenery went stretching around 
in the distance. But this was no 
unusual sight; and of men and 
women there were none. 

‘What are you looking at, 
Thomas ?” 

The question aroused him. His 
eyes and his thoughts came back 
to present things with a start. 

‘Looking at? O, nothing. No- 
thing in particular.’ 

‘I wish you’d open the window. 
This disturbance has made me 
quite hot.’ 

He flung up the wide sash of 
plate-glass. And some one walk- 
ing along the broad path close 
underneath, that ran along the 
front of the house—some one who 
had just come into view from the 
house—turned upon them a steady 
gaze as they stood there side by 
side. It was Olive Canterbury. 


‘Where can she have been lin- 
gering ? exclaimed Mrs, Canter- 
bury; and the words must un- 
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doubtedly have reached Olive, for 
the resentful haughty tone was by 
no means a subdued one. ‘ Sur- 
reptitiously cross-questioning Neel, 
perhaps, as to our sayings and do- 
ings.’ 

Anyone less likely than Olive 
Canterbury to cross-question ‘ sur- 
reptitiously’ could not well have 
been found. Thomas Kage made 
no reply whatever ; he seemed to 
have relapsed into thought again. 
The sweet perfume of the gay-look- 
ing autumnal flowers came waft- 
ing in; and Miss Canterbury, with 
her stately sweeping walk, passed 
on to the small side-park entrance, 
and so out of sight. 

‘Did you ever witness such a 
scene, Thomas? Quite vulgar, as 
mamma expressed it.’ 

Thomas Kage, lost in a reverie, 
made no reply, although he must 
have heard her. 

‘This has given you a specimen 
of what those Canterbury women 
can be. That is mamma’s name 
for them—“ Canterbury women.” 
After this, I should think they 
would be forbidden the house.’ 

But still Thomas Kage did not 
answer. His hand, with the deep 
mourning-ring worn on it in me- 
mory of his mother, was lifted to 
push back his dark hair from his 
right temple ; his dark eyes, fixed 
again unconsciously on the distant 
landscape, wore a dreamy expres- 
sion. Mrs. Canterbury, feeling 
herself neglected, went to the 
hearth and began knocking the 
fire about with strange petulance. 

‘Caroline !’ 

The accent was so sharply im- 
perative that she dropped the poker 
and turned to him. 

‘ Did I understand clearly—that 
Mr. Canterbury’s large fortune goes 
unconditionally to you ?” 

‘No; not if you understood 
that. The greater portion goes to 
the child. I have my settlement 
and—’ 


‘I was alluding to the contin- 
gency of the child’s death,’ he 
quickly interrupted. ‘In that case 
it becomes yours ? 

‘In that case, yes.’ 

* Caroline, take the advice of a 
friend—you know I am one. Do 
not allow the property to be so 
willed.’ 

‘But why? she rejoined, re- 
suming her place by his side. ‘If 
my baby should die, what more 
natural than that his money should 
revert to me? Not that he is 
going to die, or likely to die. He 
is a hearty little fellow.’ 

‘Let it not revert to you,’ re- 
peated Mr. Kage. ‘Caroline, I 
am advising you as I would my 
own sister; as one for whose true 
welfare I have as much interest as 
it is possible for man to have. I 
say it to you emphatically: do not 
suffer things to be so arranged that 
this great wealth shall revert to you 
on the contingency of the child’s 
death.’ 

‘Do you mean that none of it 
ought to revert to me ?” 

‘Either none, or but a small 
portion. You will have a very 
large and ample income without 
it.’ 

‘I wish you would tell me why 
you say this. It sounds very un- 
reasonable.’ 

‘For one thing, you may marry 
again — most probably would do 
so. And your second husband—’ 

‘Whatever are you talking of? 
exclaimed Mrs. Canterbury, break- 
ing the pause he had come to 
abruptly. ‘You speak mysteri- 
ously, and are looking mysteri- 
ously, just as though your visions 
were far away, in the future or in 
the past.’ 

Very true. His eyes wore their 
far-off dreamy gaze, his voice its 
most dreamy tone. 

‘I once saw a good deal of—’ 
he hesitated for a moment—‘ of 
ill, arising out of a will of this 
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kind. The property was not a 
tithe of what your child’s will be. 
It was but a few poor hundreds 
a-year—some three or four—but 
the manner in which it was left 
was productive of much after dis- 
tress.’ 

‘ Are not such wills made every 
day ? 

‘They are. And I do not know 
why this one peculiar case should 
have thrust itself so forcibly on 
my remembrance. Nevertheless, 
take my advice—it is not possible 
that I can urge anything on you 
more emphatically than I would 
this. Do not let any vast sum 
accrue to you in the event of your 
boy’s death. Your second hus- 
band’—his tone changed here to 
one of lightness—‘ might get to 
wish him out of the way.’ 

‘Don’t you think you are rather 
premature in speaking of my second 
husband ?’ asked Mrs. Canterbury 
in sarcasm. 

‘Pardon me, Caroline, no; not 
in this case. We lawyers have to 
look forward to all kinds of possi- 
bilities,’ he continued with a smile. 
‘Just as doctors probe wounds, we 
must probe feelings. I have not 
quite done with yours yet.’ 

‘Well? Go on.’ 

‘When Miss Canterbury was 
speaking here just now, it seemed 
to me that I must be listening to a 
fable. Is it true that any such 
measure can be in contemplation 
as the disinheriting of Mr. Canter- 
bury’s daughters ?” 

‘ They are to have five thousand 
pounds each, including Mrs. Dunn. 
And they came into five thousand 
each on the death of their mother. 
What are you staring at, Thomas ?” 

He was looking at her fixedly, 
wonderingly, almost reproachfully. 
The gaze said volumes, and the 
soft bloom on Mrs, Canterbury’s 
cheeks grew a shade brighter ; her 
violet-blue eyes seemed to take a 
darker tinge. 
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‘Were such injustice to be com- 
mitted, Caroline, the very stones 
of which the Rock is built might 
be expected to cry out. If Mr. 
Canterbury could make so shame- 
ful a will, I should say—pardon 
me—that he must be fit only for a 
lunatic asylum.’ 

‘You always had a very down- 
right way of putting things before 
people, Thomas.’ 

‘Yes. My dear mother taught 
me to be earnestly sincere, even, 
when needs must be, at the ex- 
pense of politeness. O Caroline, 
indeed I have your true interest at 
heart. Be persuaded by me; be 
persuaded by the dictates of your 
own conscience; and tell Mr. 
Canterbury that this strangely- 
conceived and most ill-judged 
thing must not be carried out. 
Show him that his daughter’s claims 
must be respected.’ 

‘I have not advised him either 
way,’ she peevishly said. ‘ You 
heard me tell Olive so. I remain 
neuter.’ 

‘And what was Miss Canter- 
bury’s answer to you ?—that you 
ought not to be neuter. The 
pretence of saying you are is the 
merest sophistry, Caroline.’ 

‘ Thank you, sir. I hope you 
have learnt to be rude enough 
since we last met. I do of in- 
terfere in these affairs. Mamma 
gets talking to my husband about 
things. I don’t.’ 

‘Very well. Then change your 
policy, and talk to him yourself. 
Tell him it is your wish that his 
daughters should be suitably pro- 
vided for. Your mamma! Non- 
sense. Mrs. Kage’s influence over 
Mr. Canterbury would fade to no- 
thing beside yours ; and I am sure 
you must know that. Why, Caro- 


line, have you never reflected on 
what the effect would be were Mr. 
Canterbury to disinherit his daugh- 
ters in the manner proposed? You 
could never hold up your head 
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again in this neighbourhood. Good 
men and women would despise 
rou.’ 

She made no reply. The mock- 
ery of her face had disappeared, 
to be replaced by a look of serious 
thought. Something or other in 
what he said had at length made 
an impression on her. Mr. Kage 
moved from the window. 

‘You are not going, Thomas? 
You said you would stay to lun- 
cheon.’ 

‘I must just call on the Miss 
Canterburys,’ he answered. ‘ There 
is plenty of time for it before lun- 
cheon. Where do they live now? 

‘Thornhedge Villa. You can’t 
miss it. A white house that you 
catch glimpses of on the nght 
through the trees, as you go down 
the road.’ 

‘Good morning for the present, 
then, Caroline.’ 

He passed through the beautiful 
hall, crossed the terrace, and so on 
to the park. Caroline watched 
him, her heart softly beating, the 
flush on her fair face taking a 
brighter hue. Thornhedge Villa 
was not far: he might make his 
call and be back in half an hour ; 
but even that half-hour she grudg- 
ed sorely. The appearance of 
Thomas Kage had shown her one 
thing plainly ; shown it her in spite 
of her previous make-pretence to 
ignore the fact—that she loved him 
as deeply as ever. This short visit 
seemed like a sweet green island, 
amid a great desert of arid waste 
stretching backwards and forwards. 

‘We cannot help our feelings,’ 
thought Caroline by way of ex- 
cuse for the disloyalty to her hus- 
band the admitted consciousness 
implied. ‘And what does it sig- 
nify? So long as I bury it within 
me—and that will always be—no- 
body is either the wiser or the 
worse. But, O, has not he grown 
crotchety? The notion of his ad- 
vising me not to be named in- 
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herito~ after 


Tom? 


my darling little 


When Mr. Kage reached Thorn- 
hedge Villa, Miss Canterbury had 
not returned. Jane had gone to 
the schools. Miss Millicent, the 
servant thought, was in the garden ; 
most likely in the large arbour, he 
added: the young ladies some- 
times took their work to it on a 
fine warm day. And Thomas 
Kage said he would go himself 
to seek for her. 

Millicent was seated with her 
profile turned to the sunlight ; not 
working, but reading, her face a 
little bent over the book. Thomas 
Kage was nearly close before she 
raised it; and he saw that she 
looked thinner and paler. ‘Turn- 
ing her head slowly to see who had 
approached, for one single moment 
she sat motionless, and then sprang 
up with a start, blushing a fierce 
crimson, like a dark June rose. 

Ah me! And it told him no 
tale. No, not even when her 
hands trembled perceptibly, and 
her sweet eyes fell in a soft tremor, 
and the roses faded to a dead 
whiteness, and the face looked cold 
and faint as a lily. He put it all 
down to surprise, and was as in- 
nocent as one could be who had 
never loved. ‘The emotion was a 
sealed book to Thomas Kage. 

‘Pardon me if I have surprised 
you too greatly, Miss Millicent 
Canterbury. Your servant said 
you were here, and I told him I 
would come to you.’ 

‘ But how is it that you are at 
Chilling ? asked Millicent, scarcely 
knowing what she said in her 
mind’s tumultuous confusion, ‘ It 
is so very long since the last time.’ 

‘Ay. Some fifteen or sixteen 
months. I have been once or 
twice to Aberton since, but did 
not find time to get as far as Chill- 
ing.’ 

They were walking now slowly 
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towards the house through the 
shrubbery path. Millicent was 
beginning to recover her equa- 
nimity ; at least, of manner. 

‘ Have you been quite well since 
I saw you, Miss Millicent ? 

‘Why ?” she asked ; for the ques- 
tion was put in an anxious tone. 

‘Because you don’t look as 
though you had.’ 

*O yes, I have been well,’ she 
answered rather eagerly. ‘ Quite, 
thank you.—There’s Jane.’ 

Jane Canterbury was coming in 
at the gate; anxiety on her face, 
her step restless. In truth she 
had only gone to the schools that 
morning because she could not 
rest indoors. So sure as Mr. Can- 
terbury disinherited them, so sure 
did Jane believe that her marriage 
with Austin Rufort would never 
come to pass. 

‘Has Olive not returned?’ she 
asked of Millicent, when she had 
greeted Mr. Kage, whom she was 
surprised to see. 

No, Olive had not come home. 
And Jane Canterbury, of a remark- 
ably open nature, spoke a word 
upon the trouble that had fallen 
on them, asking Mr. Kage if he 
had heard the report. He replied 
that he had been present, acciden- 
tally, at the interview that morning 
at the Rock ; and in another minute 
they were all speaking confiden- 
tially together. 

‘The marriage itself was felt by 
us as a great blow,’ observed Jane. 
‘Chiefly, I think, for papa’s sake ; 
it was so very unsuitable. When 
we saw people with smiles on their 
faces, and heard whispers reflect- 
ing on him and it, nothing could, 
to us, have been more painful.’ 

‘Itcame upon you as a surprise, 
I believe, remarked Mr. Kage. 

‘ A surprise indeed. At first we 
never believed the report. In 
truth we had fancied that—’ Jane 
suddenly stopped, and blushed as 
she looked at him. 


‘Fancied what? he innocently 
rejoined. 

‘ That she was engaged to you, 
Mr. Kage.’ 

A red gleam, as ofa streak of 
crimson across a gray sky, flashed 
into the cheeks of Thomas Kage, 
leaving them afterwards white as 
ashes. Jane, walking side by side 
with him, saw it not. Millicent saw 
everything. 

‘No, she was not engaged to 
me,’ he said ina quiet tone. ‘A 
poor man, as I am, cannot venture 
to hope for any such good jfor- 
tune.’ 

‘At any rate, she liked you; Iam 
sure of it,’ said Jane. ‘ Of course 
I never said a word to anyone; but 
the signs to me were very plain. 
To you also, I fancy, Mr. Kage.’ 

He did not answer, only looked 
straight forward with his white face. 
Millicent felt at war with the whole 
world, and, most of all, with her- 
self. How could she, in her blind- 
ness, have indulged that mistaken 
fable of the past, when others, not 
interested, had seen the truth ? 

‘Well, those matters are done 
with, however it might have been, 
and she is my father’s wife,’ con- 
tinued Jane. ‘But that is no 
reason why we should be disin- 
herited.’ 

‘Indeed it is not,’ he warmly 
answered. 

He did not enter the house; 
time would not permit him, he 
said, but left a card for Miss Can- 
terbury. However, while he was 
shaking hands, Olive came in. 
Very coldly indeed did she look 
upon Mr. Kage, saluting him with 
a distant bow. 

‘I have had the pleasure of see- 
ing Mr. Kage before this morning,’ 
spoke she in a haughty tone. ‘ He 
made one of the party at the 
Rock.’ 

‘ Among them, but not of them,’ 
returned Mr. Kage. ‘How I 
longed to take up the sticks for 
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you, Miss Canterbury, I cannot 
describe. But it was not my busi- 
ness; and, ‘besides, I might only 
have done your cause harm.’ 

‘Then you are not an ally of the 
enemy?’ said Olive. ‘You were 
not at the Rock to aid them in 
their schemes ?” 

‘I! His luminous eyes, with 
all their honest depth of truth, 
shone full upon her. ‘ Miss Can- 
terbury, I possess, I believe, as in- 
nate a sense of justice as any man. 
I fully agreed with every word you 
spoke. And after your departure, 
when I was left alone with Mrs. 
Canterbury, I took upon myself to 
tender her some advice. Let us 
hope she will follow it.’ 

Again Olive’s heart went out to 
this young man as it once before 
had in the days gone by. It 
seemed in that moment that she 
could have trusted him with her 
life. 

‘Forgive me,’ she said, putting 
her hand into his in her frank but 
grave manner. ‘I ought never to 
have doubted you, Mr. Kage. It 
was the seeing you at the Rock, 
and the manner in which they kept 
you in the room, that caused the 
idea to cross me.’ 

‘Never doubt me, Miss Canter- 
bury,’ he said earnestly, as he 
clasped it. ‘Iam not capable of 
wearing two faces.’ 

‘Surely they will not attempt to 
carry out this wholesale robbery ! 

‘IT should say most certainly not. 
Their self-humiliation would be too 
great.’ 

‘It is Mrs. Kage,’ whispered 
Olive. 

‘Yes. As primary mover.’ 

They had walked with him to 
the gate. He wished them fare- 
well, and set off at a fleet pace up 
the road. Olive and Jane went 


back talking; Millicent lingered 
yet, and watched his receding steps. 
Thomas Kage had spoken of humi- 
liation. 


What humiliation could 
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be like unto hers for having be- 
guiled herself into love unsought ? 
she mentally asked. For having fed 
and cherished the feeling through 
months and months, deceiving her- 
self with the fond delusion that he 
cared for her, when all the while 
his whole heart and hopes had 
been given to another? 

Even already some unpleasant 
fruits of the proposed scheme were 
coming home to its plotters ; and 
during the short half-hour that in- 
tervened between Thomas Kage’s 
exit and entrance, a slight disturb- 
ance had occurred at the Rock. 

The nurse to the little heir was 
a superior woman named ‘Tring; 
very respectable, almost a lady. 
She had been a resident at Chilling 
for several years, and on the death 
of her husband, a land-surveyor in 
a small way, was forced to look 
out for some employment. She 
commenced a day-school, and un- 
dertook to do plain and fancy 
work. The Miss Canterburys had 
been very kind and friendly to 
her, and helped her a good deal, 
purchasing some of her pretty lit- 
tle drawings. However, she made 
but a precarious living ; and when 
the place of nurse to the new heir 
(as the child was styled) at the 
Rock was, so to say, going begging, 
Mrs. Tring applied for it, and was 
chosen out of several applicants. 

*O, how could you! exclaimed 
Leta, when she heard of it. 

‘Better do that, Miss Millicent, 
than starve; and I am not sure 
but it would have come to that 
with me,’ was Mrs. Tring’s answer. 
‘I love infants. I seem to yearn 
for them ever since I lost my only 
little one ; and I can do my entire 
duty by the child. As to my pride, 
I had to put that in my pocket 
long ago.’ 

Now it seemed that Mrs. Kage, 
in her perfectly inexplicable anta- 
gonism to Mr. Canterbury’s daugh- 
ters, would not regard the nurse with 
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any great degree of favour, simply 
because they did. Although she 
had become a servant in their fa- 
ther’s household, the young ladies 
would not put aside their previous 
marks of respect, calling her ‘ Mrs. 
Tring’ to her face and showing her 
consideration. Mrs. Kage dashed 
open her scent-bottles when she 
heard them, and seemed as if she 
would faint. 

Mrs. Canterbury, seeing Olive 
quit the Rock a little later than 
she might have done on the close 
of that morning’s interview, had 
wondered, speaking with Thomas 
Kage, what had detained her. The 
fact was, that as Olive was cross- 
ing the hall to depart, she saw in 
a small parlour (the self-same room 
that the new footman had wished 
to invite her to on entering) Mrs. 
Tring and the baby. She went in 
and took the child in her arms, 
nursing it fondly. He was the in- 
nocent cause of a great deal of 
heartburning, this little child ; but 
Olive’s mind was too noble and 
just to resent it upon him, as some 
might have done. 

‘He is asleep, Mrs. Tring.’ 

‘Very nearly, ma’am. I was 
just about to take him upstairs.’ 

‘I will take him myself,’ said 
Olive. 

With soft steps lest she should 
awake the sleeping baby, Olive 
ascended the grand staircase, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Tring. Over the 
beautiful day-cot of polished ebony, 
with its inlaid workings of silver 
(for young Mrs. Canterbury had 
provided things for her expected 
infant, not in accordance with the 
simplicity that is most suitable to 
infants, but with her husband’s re- 
venues), Olive pressed some more 
soft kisses on the sleeping face. 

‘You sweet little fellow! she 
murmured, ‘It is not your fault 
that they would put this wrong 
upon us.’ 

‘O ma’am,’ spoke the nurse, in 
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the moment’s impulse, ‘ surely what 
we hear cannot be true! So great 
a wrong never can be inflicted on 
deserving ladies !’ 

Olive laid the child down and 
covered him over. Perhaps she 
was a little surprised to find that 
the rumour was so extensive. 

‘How did you hear it, Mrs. 
Tring?’ she inquired, quitting the 
cradle to face her. 

‘It was being talked of last 
night, ma’am, in the housekeeper’s 
room. I went down there for 
something I wanted, and heard it. 
I have not slept all night, thinking 
of the cruel injustice, added Mrs. 
Tring, her face—a very delicate 
one—flushing crimson. 

Very contrary to Miss Canter- 
bury’s usual lofty, though in a 
sense courteous, reticence to her 
inferiors, she continued the sub- 
ject instead of passing it by—con- 
tinued it for a minute or two. But 
she said not a word that she would 
have objected to say before Mrs. 
Canterbury or any other member 
of the family; and she spoke open- 
ly, her tone of voice free as ordi- 
nary. Mrs. Tring was not quite 
so calm; all her indignation and 
sorrow had been aroused, and she 
warmly expressed both. 

‘The snake in the grass is Mrs. 
Kage,’ she observed, ‘ though I’m 
sure I ought to beg her pardon for 
saying it. As long as she stays 
here, ma’am, you and the young 
ladies will never have fair play ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Canterbury would 
be quite different without her. I 
have not been in the house a 
month yet, but I cannot shut my 
eyes to things that are going on in 
it.’ 

Olive made no reply to this, ex- 
cept that she must be going, and 
turned to the staircase. Mrs. Tring 
attended her down, and opened the 
hall-door. 

Rather, perhaps, to the latter’s 
surprise, upon reéntering the nur- 
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sery, there stood Mrs. Kage. And 
Mrs. Kage’s countenance was not 
pleasant to look upon. That amia- 
ble lady, ascending to her room 
close on the heels of Miss Canter- 
bury, had put her ear to the nur- 
sery-door and heard the whole 
colloquy. Which was not very 
much in all, not a tithe of what 
Olive had just said publicly in the 
drawing-room; but it served to 
show Mrs. Kage what the nurse’s 
sentiments were. 

Tring verily thought she was go- 
ing to be struck. Mrs. Kage was 
in the habit of being as contemptu- 
ous to her as might be, but she had 
never been violent. Her passion 
was something to shrink from. In 
fact, Tring’s little compliments to 
herself — the expressed opinion 
given confidentially to Miss Can- 
terbury as to the kind of mission 
the honourable lady fulfilled in the 
house—had set her all aflame. She 
could not get over the ‘snake in 
the grass.’ 

There ensued a scene. The 
nurse received a summary dis- 
missal, and Caroline was called in 
to confirm it. Mrs. Kage out- 
rageously exaggerated the fault to 
her daughter, and the overheard 
words ; she affirmed, with angry 
passion, that Tring was ‘ in league 
with those Canterbury women to 
undermine the peace of the house, 
into which she had only come as 
their spy.’ Tring, not allowed to 
speak in her defence and the Miss 
Canterburys’—for Mrs. Kage con- 
descended to push her with her 
own hands out of the room—was 
ordered to be away from the Rock 
within the space of an hour, or 
else she would be hunted from it. 
Mrs. Kage was not choice in her 
expressions that day. 

‘For pity’s sake call my maid, 
Caroline dear, and let her get me 
some red lavender,’ exclaimed the 
exhausted dame, sinking on the 
first chair she came to in her own 


room. But Caroline, who was not 
altogether unused to similar scenes 
on her mother’s part, and thought 
little of them, neither called for 
the maid nor rang, but stood still 
with a blank countenance. 

‘It is all very well for you to 
dismiss Tring in this short way, 
mamma, but what is to become of 
my baby? Who will nurse him? 

A pertinent question. Of all 
exacting things, a baby must be 
attended to; and, to say the truth, 
many a nurse knows this, and ty- 
rannises over households accord- 
ingly. Mrs. Kage, with wild eyes, 
an inflamed face, and a phial of 
red lavender in her hand, vowed 
(to put it politely) that ‘ Tring the 
Jesuit’ should not eat another meal 
nor sleep another night in the 
house ; and Caroline felt helpless. 

In the emergency, when the 
state of the case became known, 
one of the household servants came 
forward asking to be allowed to 
supply the deficiency—Judith, the 
second housemaid. She was a 
sensible, willing young woman; 
had lived at the Rock for several 
years, and been much liked by 
Olive and her sisters. But Mrs. 
Canterbury felt dubious as she 
listened to the request; a com- 
mon housemaid (it was how she 
phrased it) could scarcely be fit for 
the post of nurse. 

‘You cannot know anything 
about the management of children, 
Judith.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am, but 
I know a great deal,’ was Judith’s 
answer. ‘When I first went out 
to service, it was as nurse. I lived 
three years in the situation, and 
Miss Canterbury had a very good 
character with me. When your 
little baby was born, ma’am, I 
thought how much I should like 
to become his nurse; but before 
I could pick up the courage to 
speak, Mrs. Tring got the place.’ 

‘You can’t write, you know, 
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Judith, said Mrs. Canterbury, 
much perplexed. 

‘Well no, ma’am. But I don’t 
see that a nurse need know how to 
write.’ 

Mrs. Canterbury, ransacking her 
brains, could not altogether see it 
either. Judith’s ignorance in regard 
to what she called ‘ book-learning’ 
was a proverb in the family. It 
told against her. When she first 
came to the Rock she could not 
read ; the Miss Canterburys, upon 
discovering this, had caused her to 
be taught. But, though an excel- 
lent and capable servant in regard 
to hand labour, Judith Collett 
proved very remarkably deficient 
in brain work ; even now she could 
not vead through a chapter in the 
Bible, but had to sfe// through it. 
As to writing, when something was 
said about her learning that, Judith 
flatly refused. Reading was bad 
enough, she said; writing might 
fairly puzzle her senses away. 

I hope the reader will not deem 
these small details unnecessary or 
puerile. They have to be told. All 
with a purpose ; as will be found 
later in the story. 

‘Well, I think I will try you, 
Judith,’ decided Mrs, Canterbury. 
‘At any rate, while we look out 
for another.’ 

And thus Judith Collett, the 
second housemaid, was installed in 
the higher and far more important 
post of nurse at the Rock. Could 
Mrs. Kage have foreseen how 
strong a link that was destined to 
prove in a future and fatal chain, 
she had surely buried Tring’s 
offence in silence, and never dis- 
missed her. 

Seated at the sumptuous lun- 
cheon-table a few minutes later, 
Mrs. Canterbury and her mother 
all smiles and sweetness, Thomas 
Kage had little conception of the 
storm just enacted. The master of 
the Rock, upright in his accustom- 
ed place, had learnt nothing of it. 
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Tring was his child’s nurse still, 
for aught he knew to the contrary. 
The meal was soon over. Tho- 
mas Kage had to go back to Aber- 
ton, and could not linger. Mr, 
Canterbury offered to drive him, 
and went round to the stables, 
rather undecided what horses to 
take; one of the pair that he 
himself usually drove being lame. 

‘When do you go back to Lon- 
don? asked Mrs, Canterbury as 
they stood round the fire, Mrs. 
Kage having put herself into an 
arm-chair. 

‘ By to-night’s train.’ 

* And when shall you come down 
again ? 

‘Not at all, I fancy. There will 
be no necessity for it.’ 

‘I meant to see us. I was not 
thinking of Aberton. Mr. Canter- 
bury has just told you you must 
come for Christmas. Will you, 
Thomas ?” 

‘Thank you; he is very kind. 
I fear I shall not be able to come.’ 

And, by the cold and guarded 
tone, Mrs. Canterbury felt certain 
that he never meant to come again 
—QO, perhaps for ages to come. 
But she would not urge it. For 
one thing, she was sure it would be 
all the same if she did. 

‘I forgot to ask you, Thomas, 
if you found the Miss Canterburys 
at home ?” 

‘I found Millicent at home. The 
others came in afterwards. Milli- 
cent Canterbury has altered,’ he 
suddenly added. 

‘ Altered ? 

‘Yes. I am sure I do not fancy 
it. She looks I could almost say 
careworn. As though she had gone 
through some sorrow.’ 

Caroline Canterbury dropped 
her eyes. She knew what the sor- 
row was too well, and that it was 
herself who had led to it. 

Mrs. Kage looked up from her 
chair. 

‘I wonder, dear Thomas, that 
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you could care to call on those 
people! One might have thought 
the display made by Olive here 
was enough for you.’ 

Thomas Kage took a step for- 
wards to face her. 

‘With every word that Miss 
Canterbury uttered here, I agreed, 
and more than agreed,’ he said in 
a firm clear tone. ‘As you have 
spoken of this subject to me, Mrs. 
Kage, I will speak. I have no 
right to do so; I am aware of 
that; but I do it for your sake. 
Let me pray of you not to suffer 
this injustice to be committed— 

‘It is Mr. Canterbury’s business, 
not mine,’ interrupted Mrs. Kage, 
in a voice so unpleasant as to be 
almost a scream. 

Thomas Kage slightly drew in 
his lips. The gesture said that he 
ignored Mr. Canterbury altogether 
in the matter, as plainly as gesture 
could. 

‘Remember that the money is 
theirs by right of birth,’ he impres- 
sively continued. ‘They were 
born to it. You and Caroline are 
—forgive me if I speak the word 
—in a sense interlopers. Let it be 
at least equally shared with them.’ 

With her fan and her essence- 
bottles in her hand, and a white 
lama shawl that was on her shoul- 
ders trailing after her, Mrs. Kage 
went mincing from the room. 

‘Such a headache! she said 
plaintively. ‘ Dear me! 

Caroline had drawn to the win- 
dow, ignoring the conversation just 
as Thomas Kage ignored Mr. Can- 
terbury. He went up to her. 

‘I must say good-bye, Caroline ; 
the carriage is coming round, I 
see. Fare you well.’ 

She turned to face him, aban- 
doning her hands to his. He 
paused a moment ere he spoke. 

‘Will you take my advice? No- 
thing in this world could I urge so 
solemnly upon you. Let not this 
grievous wrong be inflicted on Mr. 


Canterbury’s daughters. They have 
an equal claim with you—some 
might say a greater claim.’ 

‘It is not my affair,’ she ans- 
wered. ‘You heard me say I was 
neuter.’ 

‘And, above all, do not you be 
the inheritor contingent on the 
boy’s death. The thought is trou- 
bling me like a black shadow.’ 

‘Why should it trouble you ? 

‘I do not know. It is as bad as 
a haunting dream. Let the Miss 
Canterburys inherit it; anybody 
rather than you. ‘Take your por- 
tion of it if you like; a fifth share 
with them.’ 

‘ And if I were not to take your 
advice ?” 

‘Take it; take it on both ques- 
tions,’ was all he urged in answer. 
‘TI think, if you suffered this crying 
injustice to be committed, that I 
could never esteem you again. As 
my cousin, you are dear to me 
still.’ 

She tossed back her pretty curls, 


_still worn in the free flowing man- 


ner of her girlhood; tossed them 
partly in petulance, partly in vanity. 

‘Caroline, mark me. It would 
never bring you good.’ 

‘Don’t I tell you, Thomas, the 
affair is not mine? It lies with 
Mr. Canterbury.’ 

She seemed hard indeed to be 
convinced. He fixed his keen 
luminous eyes on her, and spoke 
in an impressive whisper : 

** Remove not theold landmark, 
and enter not into the field of the 
fatherless. For their redeemer is 
mighty ; he shall plead their cause 
with thee.”’ 

‘ Why—what in the world—have 
you turned parson?’ irreverently 
exclaimed Caroline in her extreme 
astonishment. ‘ Have you the Bible 
by heart ? 

‘A verse or two of it that my 
mother taught me,’ he answered, 
his tone changing to a careless 
one. ‘ Fare you well, Caroline.’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 
DISINHERITED. 


WHETHER Mrs. Canterbury fol- 
lowed the advice of Thomas Kage, 
and whispered to her husband a 
permission to remember his daugh- 
ter’s claims, cannot here be told, 
since nobody knew whether she did 
or did not. One fact was indisput- 
able—that he never would have 
thought of disinheriting them in 
the first instance but for its being 
put into his head. No, nor persisted 
in it without perpetual promptings. 

However it might have been 
within the precincts of the Rock, 
out of it an impression went abroad 
that the unjust will remained in 
force and the Miss Canterburys 
were disinherited. As the noise 
(I should like here to use the 
French word bruit ; we have none 
sO appropriate) of this ran round 
Chilling and its environs, every- 
body cried out ‘Shame ! 

The first real fruits of the cala- 
mity fell on Jane. Lord Rufort, 
finding his son was not likely to 
allow the change to affect his en- 
gagement, went forth to an in- 
terview with Austin at the Rec- 
tory, and peremptorily ordered 
him to bring it to an end. He 
was met by a refusal; low, cour- 
teous, and deprecatory, but still 
a refusal. It astonished the old 
peer to such a degree that for a few 
moments he was speechless. His 
sons were getting to be middle- 
aged now; the eldest was ap- 
proaching forty, Austin consider- 
ably past thirty; but they had 
always continued to yield him per- 
fect submission. 

‘You won't give Miss Jane Can- 
terbury up! exclaimed the old 
lord, sitting bolt upright in his 
usual stately fashion in the stiffest 
chair in the study, his riding-whip 
lying across his angular knees, 
that were cased in black silk-velvet 
breeches. 


‘I cannot do it, sir,’ replied Aus- 
tin, who stood at a respectful dis- 
tance, tall and upright too, with 
nobility marked on every line of 
his open and genial face. ‘If you 
go the length of forbidding the 
marriage, all we can do is to wait. 
Neither she nor I would directly 
fly in the face of the edict.’ 

‘ Wait for what?’ demanded Lord 
Rufort, his mass of iron-gray hair 
looking slightly ruffled and himself 
too. 

‘For a more propitious time: 
when the embargo should be re- 
moved.’ 

‘What! you would marry her in 
spite of the loss of fortune ?” 

‘Father, we are not children 
that we can kiss and part. If I 
were to break with Jane Canter- 
bury, I should never find another 
woman to care for as I care for 
her; no, not though I spent my 
life seeking one the world through. 
I fancy, if Jane could be induced 
to express her true sentiments, she 
would on her side avow the same. 
We shall come together some day, 
I hope, with time and patience. 
If not, I do not suppose either of 
us will ever marry.’ 

Lord Rufort stared a little, as if 
unable to comprehend matters 
clearly. Only in height and form 
were he and his son alike; the 
peer’s face was narrow, a secretive 
one; Austin’s was open, candid, 
and good. 

‘And pray, under this calamity, 
what would you do, if left to your 
own devices ?’ asked Lord Rufort. 

‘I should not let it make the 
slightest difference. We were to 
have been married before Christ- 
mas, and should be still.’ 

‘What would you live upon— 
bread-and-cheese ?” 

‘If we could get nothing better, 
we should be willing to eat that. 
It would not come quite to it, sir. 
This house is good, the garden 
productive; and both are mine, 
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free of charge. My income from 
the living, as you know, is about 
three hundred a-year ; and Jane is 
not quite disinherited. She has 
five thousand pounds now, out at 
good interest; and will have five 
thousand more, at present showing, 
after Mr. Canterbury’s death.’ 

‘It would be starvation,’ growled 
Lord Rufort. ‘Call it five or six 
hundred a-year, all told. Remem- 
ber that you are a peers son. 
Would it be consistent that you, 
the Honourable and Reverend 
Austin Rufort, should set up house- 
keeping upon so miserable a pit- 
tance ?” 

A half-smile showed itself for a 
moment on Austin’s lips. 

‘I cannot help having been born 
what I am, sir. I have been cal- 
culating expenses versus income 
all day, and find we shall have 
enough for quiet comfort, if Jane 
can but think so. It is she who is 
most to be considered, father— 
reared in so much luxury.’ 

‘But for the large revenues ex- 
pected to be inherited by George 
Canterbury’s daughters, I should 
never have given my consent to 
your proposing to one of them,’ 
was the haughty answer. 

‘ That she has lost the prospect, 
sir, is no fault of hers or of mine,’ 
said Austin. ‘Perhaps we shall 
be as happy without wealth as with 
it” 

‘You will not risk it, Austin— 
never, with my consent. If George 
Canterbury chooses to lose his 
senses, that’s no reason why I 
should drop mine. I cannot help 
you with money—your eldest bro- 
ther is too extravagant for that; 
he drains me of all I have. In 
giving you your clerical profession 
and your good name, I gave you 
all I had to give. There may be 
a trifle for you after my death ; there 
can be no help before it.’ 

‘I should not think of asking it, 
father,’ said the Rector, who was 


feeling this to be a most uncom- 
fortable interview. ‘ But do you 
not think that the fact of my pos- 
sessing no money should be a just 
cause for your overlooking the de- 
ficiency of it in my future wife ?” 

‘No, I don’t,’ said the old Lord 
bluntly. ‘ You will make her the 
Honourable Mrs. Rufort, next re- 
move to a peeress; and this is an 
advantage that ought to be met 
in money, if it can’t be in kind. 
Let Canterbury settle an income 
of a thousand a-year upon Miss 
Jane, and I'll withdraw my oppo- 
sition.’ 

‘She and I—I have just said we 
are not children—might be allowed 
to judge of the amount of income 
we could make sufficient to be 
contented upon.’ 

‘Contented in theory,’ retorted 
Lord Rufort with a grim frown; 
‘it wouldn’t be in practice. You 
are talking like a child now.’ 

Austin Rufort pushed his bright 
dark hair from his brow, the move- 
ment betokening vexation. To 
induce his father to see things in 
the proper light, he felt was be- 
coming more and more hopeless. 

*You would be sending to Ru- 
fort Hall every month of your life 
to beg help of me, Austin. I will 
not risk that; neither will I suffer 
you to rush into poverty. I am 
sorry to have to interpose my veto 
against your marriage with Miss 
Jane Canterbury, but the circum- 
stances compel me to do it. Good- 
day ; you need not come out.’ 

Lord Rufort went stalking away, 
his head in the air; Austin, spite 
of the injunction, dutifully attend- 
ing him. His horse and mounted 
groom waited at the gate, and they 
rode away. 

Whether Lord Rufort felt a doubt 
of Austin’s implicit obedience, can- 
not be said ; but he deemed it well 
to follow up his mandate by an ac- 
tive measure. The Rector of Chil- 
ling found himself called suddenly 
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upon to attend his father on a con- 
tinental excursion of some weeks’ 
duration—a substitute and the bi- 
shop’s leave of absence being al- 
ready provided without any effort 
of his. Before Jane Canterbury 
had well heard the news that the 
parish was about to be handed 
over to the care of a stranger, 
Austin came to Thornhedge to wish 
her good-bye. Jane, quiet and 
calm though her exterior was, felt 
it all bitterly. It seemed like the 
knell of past hopes. 

‘Is it to be for ever, Austin?’ 
she asked in a low tone, as Mr. 
Rufort took her hand in farewell, 
when the brief interview of five 
minutes was over—all his time 
could allow to it. 

Not immediately did he make 
answer. He held her hand in his, 
and looked steadily into her blue 
eyes, sad now, with a questioning 
gaze. 

‘I thought we had mutually 
agreed on our line of conduct, 
Jane?” 

‘Yes; but you are not free to 
act as you will.’ 

‘ Indeed, I am—quite suffi- 
ciently so to keep my word, and 
wait. I have told Lord Rufort 
that on the advance shadow of 
the blow, we had made up our 
minds to look forward in hopeful 
patience. Do not fear me, Jane. 
Be it for ten weeks or ten years that 
the waiting has to last, we shall 
come together, Heaven sparing us.’ 

‘And—do we separate until 
then ?’ she rejoined, the tears run- 
ning from her eyes. 

‘Most certainly not. Our inter- 
course will be the same—you per- 
mitting it—that it has been. My 
father cannot control that, though 
he may put his veto on the one 
serious act of a son’s life—marriage. 
And now, Jane, time is up. God 
bless you ! 

A minute longer yet, and then 
the parting was over. 
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Kind gossips said it was to be 
a final separation. Mrs. Kage, 
gently fanning herself, observed to 
a friend in confidence that, for her 
part, she never had believed in the 
serious attentions of the Honour- 
able Mr. Rufort to Jane Canter- 
bury. 

Meanwhile the will remained in 
the possession of Mr. Norris wn- 
executed ; for that slow solicitor, 
what with this excuse and that ex- 
cuse, contrived to delay it utterly. 
But one day Mr. Canterbury’s large 
barouche drove into Aberton, and 
drew up before the lawyer’s office. 
The carriage was well filled ; Mrs. 
Canterbury and her mother sat in 
it side by side, all feathers and 
finery; Mr. Canterbury opposite 
to them, and the young heir on the 
lap of the new nurse, Judith. And 
it may be observed, en parenthése, 
that Judith was proving herself so 
apt at her new duties, and gave so 
much satisfaction in them, as to 
stand a fair chance of remaining in 
them permanently. The footman 
came round to open the carriage- 
door for his master, who alighted 
and went in. 

Country offices are not always 
on a magnificent scale. Mr. Nor- 
ris’s consisted of one room, and 
what might be called a large closet. 
The closet was for Mr. Norris’s 
two clerks; the room for himself 
and his clients. Just now the law- 
yer was at home alone, so he and 
Mr. Canterbury had the office to 
themselves. 

George Canterbury looked more 
ofa beau than usual. He had been 
getting younger and younger ever 
since his marriage ; that is, certain 
adjuncts of his had. His teeth 
were newer and whiter ; his auburn 
hair had a fuller and more graceful 
flow; his clothes would have be- 
come a young fellow just out of his 
teens. Whether the sexagenarian, 


George Canterbury, looked the 
older or the younger for all this, 
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was a matter of opinion: some 
hold to the belief that the more 
craftily an ancient man and wo- 
man endeavour to hide the rava- 
ges of time by false adornments, 
the older they look. I think it is 
so. Art cannot really contend 
with Nature. 

‘Is my will ready for signature, 
Mr. Norris ? 

‘ Not quite, sir,’ was the lawyer’s 
reply, who had given up to Mr. 
Canterbury the post of honour in 
the arm-chair, and had taken his 
own seat opposite. 

‘Not quite! repeated Mr. Can- 
terbury. ‘This is the fourth or 
fifth time I have come here asking 
the same question, and been met 
with the same answer.’ 

‘I have been very busy,’ said 
Mr. Norris. 

‘You must find me a better ex- 
cuse than that. My business has 
not been accustomed to wait for 
other people’s.’ 

‘The truth is, Mr. Canterbury, 
that I do not like the will,’ spoke 
the lawyer; ‘but I have said so 
until I am tired of saying it.’ 

‘Very well. I will not submit 
to another day’s delay. As you 
object to act for me—and these 
excuses and procrastinations a- 
mount to it—I shall put it in the 
hands of Watkins.’ 

And Mr. Canterbury evidently 
meant what he said. The lawyer 
knitted his brow: Watkins was a 
rival solicitor in Aberton. 

_‘The injustice of such a will, 
sir— 

‘You have said quite enough on 
that score, Norris,’ interrupted the 
master of the Rock, drawing him- 
self angrily up. ‘I did not come 
here to listen to more of it. This 
is Tuesday. If you choose to un- 
dertake that the will shall be ready 
for signature by this hour on Thurs- 
day, I still give you the option of 
drawing it up. If you will not, I 
g0 at once to Watkins.’ 
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That there would be no reprieve 
from the unjust will, Mr. Norris 
had long been sure of; and so— 
he embraced the alternative. As 
it must be done, as well he should 
do it as another. 

‘Very well. You force me to 
this, Mr. Canterbury. I will draw 
up the will; but I do it under 
protest, and wash my hands of 
consequences. What are to be its 
provisions ?” 

‘ Exactly what the last were: 
except in the matter of executors.’ 

‘There must be a change in 
them,’ replied the lawyer in a 
cynical kind of tone, that his client 
perceived and did not like. ‘ Both 
Lord Rufort and Mr. Carlton have 
notified to me their refusal to act.’ 

‘I shall not be so courteous this 
time as to ask the question,’ said 
Mr. Canterbury ; ‘and you will 
have the goodness, Mr. Norris, 
not to let the name of the executor 
transpire.’ 

The lawyer caught at the word. 

‘Executor! Do you mean to 
have but one ? 

‘It will be enough,’ said George 
Canterbury. 

Five minutes more of conversa- 
tion, a reiteration of the former 
will’s chief provisions, lest the 
lawyer should have forgotten them, 
and then the master of the Rock 
went out to his waiting carriage. 
Mrs. Kage, glancing at him over 
her undulating fan, which she used 
equally indoors and out, a sharp 
keen glance, as he took his seat in 
front of her, made smiling way for 
him. 

‘Is it at length signed, dear Mr. 
Canterbury ?’ she sweetly asked. 

‘No, Norris has not got it ready. 
It will be signed on Thursday,’ 

*‘O! said Mrs. Kage sharply. 
‘That man never has anything 
ready. I don’t like him.’ 


In accordance with the positive 
directions that he could no longer 
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evade, Mr. Norris drew out the 
will; and at the appointed time 
it was duly executed. How the 
report of the fact got about was 
not known; but that it was very 
speedily public property was in- 
dispensable. ‘Shame,’ again said 
the neighbourhood. ‘Shame, and 
double shame !’ 

So it was settled definitely; and 
the Miss Canterburys were, so to 
say, disinherited. The first brunt 
of the shock over, they set them- 
selves to make the best of it; just 
as they had done in regard to their 
father’s marriage. ‘That he was no 
longer in possession of his full 
vigorous intellect (not that it had 
ever boasted great things), they 
fully believed. Olive thought Mrs. 
Kage could not be in hers, or she 
never would have shown herself so 
strangely grasping and covetous. 
Olive, large-minded,generous-heart- 
ed, had yet to learn what an un- 
principled greedy woman is capa- 
ble of, and how fast she can drive 
when the reins are put temporarily 
in her hands. It was a dangerous 
temptation ; and Lord Gunse’s ra- 
ther battered daughter went into 
it wholesale, lacking strength to 
resist and moderation to temper. 
Caroline Canterbury could have 
come to the rescue, but did not. 

But the wholesome advice of 
Thomas Kage, and the impressive 
words it was couched in, would not 
leave Caroline. It was in her 
mind always. One night she 
dreamt that she had zof followed 
his advice, that the money all de- 
scended to her and her little son, 
and that some terrible ill super- 
vened. She thought she saw the 
baby sitting on the carpet, staring 
up at an enormous mountain of 
yellow gold—-sovereigns—towering 
up before him. Suddenly her 
child’s face changed to one of 
great and exceeding fear; and in 
the same moment the golden 
mountain began to change. Into 
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what, she did not know; never, 
never afterwards could she remem- 
ber; only that it was something 
dreadful to look upon. Caroline 
awoke with the amazing terror; 
and for half an hour she literally 
shook as she lay, her head damp 
with sweat. 

*T’'ll tell Mr. Canterbury to make 
a just will,’ she said to herself in 
the moment’s agony. 

Could we but keep our good re- 
solutions, how very different things 
might be in this world! Had Caro- 
line Canterbury kept hers, and 
whispered the word to her husband 
that would set matters right, the 
word that the man was longing for 
—for, though a very reed in her 
hands and her mother’s, there is no 
doubt his conscience pricked him 
always on the score of his once- 
loved and still-respected daughters 
—had she kept this resolution, the 
chief ill that this story has yet to 
tell of would never have taken 
place. Daylight chased away 
ghostly fancies, and Caroline’s 
dream faded before reality, al- 
though it had perhaps come from 
her guardian angel. 

Mr. Rufort got home in Novem- 
ber. The first intimation people 
had of his return was the seeing 
him in the reading-desk when they 
went to church on Sunday morn- 
ing. The parish was not large, and 
he kept no curate. Jane Canter- 
bury grew red and white with as- 
tonishment; she naturally asked 
herself how long he had been 
back. It was a busy day with the 
Rector; he had come home to 
find sickness in the district ; and, 
beyond a handshake outside the 
church-door after both morning 
and afternoon service, Jane had 
no communication with him. 

Late the following afternoon he 
came tocall. Olive and Leta were 
out ; only Jane was there. The 


dusk of the November twilight was 
already spreading its wings on the 
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earth when Jane rose up to greet 
him. 

‘I hear it is all definitively set- 
tled, Jane,’ he observed, after a 
few minutes given to general con- 
versation ; ‘that Mr. Canterbury 
has positively signed his unjust 
will ? 

‘Yes,’ she answered in a low 
tone, feeling very uncomfortable. 
‘I am ashamed to confess it, for 
papa’s sake.’ 

‘ And for the sake of others also, 
I should say, added Mr. Rufort. 
‘It is Mrs. Canterbury’s work ; 
there cannot be a doubt of that; 
and very especially her mother’s.’ 

‘O, of course. We have been 
laying out our plans in accordance 
with the change of prospect, and 
are already beginning to act upon 
them,’ added Jane. ‘ Papa intends 
to continue our present allowance 
during his life ; there is to be no 
alteration in that, and we shall 
save what we can out of it. One 
or two of our servants must be 
parted with; our carriage is al- 
ready laid down; and, in short, 
we are about to live in the small 
style that we shall be compelled 
to adopt in after years.’ 

‘You say “we,”’ remarked Mr. 
Rufort. 

‘Yes. 
self’ 

‘But what is the Rectory to do, 
Jane?’ 

‘O Austin, do not play with me.’ 

The question was nearly too 
much for her. While trying to 
speak very calmly, her heart had 
been full to overflowing. She sup- 
posed he had put it in idle jest. 
Mr. Rufort crossed over to her, 
and she stood up. 

‘Will you have me at once, 
Jane, under the present state of 
things ?” 

Could he be jesting still? Jane 
Canterbury turned and looked into 
the fire, her hands and heart alike 
trembling. 

VOL, V. 


Olive and Leta and my- 
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‘You know how small are the 
revenues of my living, Jane,’ re- 
sumed Mr. Rufort, standing close 
to her. ‘The merest bagatelle in 
comparison with those of the Rock ; 
a poor trifle even compared to what 
you enjoy here. The conscious- 
ness of this lies upon me as I 
speak, and so I may not press the 
question, but only put it to you 
quietly and—I had almost said— 
coldly. Knowing what my income 
is, will you venture upon it, and 
come home to me?” 

‘What! in defiance of Lord Ru- 
fort? O Austin 

‘No; were he defiant still, I 
should not ask you,’ 

A wild rush of happiness in her 
heart, a glow of rapture in her 
blue eyes, as she turned to him. 
He put his hand upon her shoulder, 
and his tone, losing the formality 
to which he had constrained it, 
became low and sweet. 

‘Lord Rufort has come to his 
senses, Jane. In the weeks I have 
been spending with him on the 
Continent, I believe he grew to see 
that you and I both meant wait- 
ing; that our patience might en- 
dure beyond his opposition. On 
Saturday, when I left him at the 
Hall, he said just a word, a tanta- 
lising word, which might mean one 
thing as well as another. So this 
morning I went over after break- 
fast to put the question decisively 
to him: would he sanction our 
union? I had to wait three hours, 
for he had gone to Aberton.’ 

Jane was waiting now ; Mr. Ru- 
fort had paused. 

‘And he gave me his answer, 
Jane. He informed me that, if you 
and I are still so foolish as to wish 
to set up on bread-and-cheese, he 
will not oppose our doing it, as it is 
a matter chiefly affecting ourselves 
personally. One proviso he makes 
—that when the Rectory shall be 
filled with children, we do not go 
to him for help to keep them.’ 

F 
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The tears were stealing down 
her glowing cheeks. 

‘Is it true ?’ she softly whispered. 

‘Quite true, Jane. So far as 
my father’s consent and approval 
are concerned, I may take you 
home to bread-and-cheese to-mor- 
row. Upon the bread-and-cheese 
view of the affair, he has all along 
dwelt particularly. But the scruples 
are on my part now.’ 

She glanced quickly up. 

‘Much as we had learned to care 
for each other, Jane, I should never 
have asked you to share my small 
income but for your possessing 
ample means of your own, I should 
have felt that I was not justified in 
doing it, reared, as you had been, 
in luxury.’ 


‘Would your scruples have been 
for me, or for yourself? 

‘Jane ! 

A bright smile stole over her 
face. 

‘ We shall not be so very badly 
off, Austin. I have a little still, 
you know.’ 

‘You will not be afraid ? 

* Afraid !’ 

Mr. Rufort took Jane in his 
arms as tenderly as he was wont 
to take the babies who were brought 
to him to be christened. The 
suspense and the trouble were 
over. 

‘We can keep to our old arrange- 
ment, Jane, my darling. And I 
shall have you at the Rectory be- 
fore Christmas.’ 
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To our hearts, there’s no denying, 
Nothing lasting joy can bring : 
Like the restless swallows flying, 
Are our minds upon the wing ; 
Still for something ever sighing, 
Ever longing, ever trying. 


Each one in the crowd is hieing 
Towards a retrograding goal : 
All things hoarding, reaping, buying, 
But contentment to the soul. 
Still for something ever sighing, 
Ever longing, ever trying. 


For some bliss we’re always sighing, 
But possessing, find it—what ? 
That for which our souls were dying ? 
No; we still must seek for that. 
After something ever trying, 
Ever longing, ever sighing. 
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No. VI. 


THE ROSSETTIS.—PART I. 


Tue name of Rossetti is one which, 
for the last few years, has been steadi- 
ly increasing 1n interest: it is con- 
nected both directly and indirectly 
with alarge amount ofnotable talent 
of many kinds, and there has been 
but little put forward in public 
view under the name that is not, 
for one reason or another, worthy 
of remark. To say that everything 
produced by every person of that 
name claims encomium would be 
too comprehensive a statement ; 
but it is safe to say that no Ros- 
setti has, so far as we know, given 
the public anything of which he or 
she needs be ashamed. 

If we were called on to name 
and describe the individuals who 
are the subject of this article, we 
should have to enumerate them as 
—Miss Christina Rossetti, a poet ; 
Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a 
painter ; and Mr. William Michael 
Rossetti, a critic; and yet of only 
one—the lady—shall we be able 
to treat entirely in accordance with 
this descriptive catalogue. 

It would be quite unreasonable 
to say much of Mr. Dante Ros- 
setti as a painter, in the strict ac- 
ceptation of the word, inasmuch as 
he has for many years scrupulously 
kept his paintings from the gaze of 
the general public : it is well known 
that these paintings find their way 
pretty freelyinto private collections, 
are well paid for, and highly prized, 
and (we need not resist the temp- 
tation of recording a bare adher- 
ence) not, in our opinion, unduly. 
We might with great effect follow 
Mr. Swinburne’s example, and rhap- 


sodise freely on such of Mr. Ros- 
setti’s pictures as we have had the 
pleasure of inspecting; but it is 
obviously unreasonable to descant 
on a subject which, to most read- 
ers, would be sealed so far as re- 
gards possible verification of the 
opinions put forward ; and as Mr. 
Rossetti will not give us the op- 
portunity of expressing thanks and 
satisfaction in respect of the public 
treat which an exhibition of his 
pictures would be, we must con- 
tent ourselves with . ignoring his 
greater works and considering him 
as a designer, a poet, and a critic, 
for he has published drawings, 
poems, and productions which 
come under the head of criticism. 
His brother, on the other hand, 
whose chief claims are rested on 
his critical ability, has also been 
tempted to bestride Pegasus both 
as an original writer of verse and 
as a translator of Dante into Eng- 
lish blank iambics, though, as far 
as we know, he has not completed 
the converse of the painter's case 
by productions in that art in the 
criticism of which he is most wide- 
ly known. 

Miss Rossetti’s poetical works 
are really a ponderable quantity ; 
but in the case of neither of her 
brothers can this be said without 
qualification, because we have no 
collection of works by either which 
would be usually considered poems 
in the full sense: each has put 
forth a volume of rhythmic trans- 
lation of Italian poetry of suffi- 
cient bulk and excellence to prove, 
at all events, his ability as a rhyth- 
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mic translator; but a translation, 
however good as such, carries no 
claim to the title of poet unless it 
can be shown that it contains more 
than a metrical faculty and a cor- 
rect method of interpretation. If 
we find in a translation what is 
merely the ghost of a poem, then, 
however correct in phrase and 
metre, however fluent in rhythm 
and sense, we cannot call the trans- 
lator a poet; but if in a work 
professedly a translation we find 
something which has on us all the 
effect of an original poem—some- 
thing of the musical and otherwise 
special quality of language which 
distinguishes poetry from prose— 
then we suspect the translator of 
being something more than he pro- 
fesses tobe. ‘The best translations 
of poems are those made by poets; 
and, conversely, when we meet 
with a translated work which, as it 
stands, has the magnificent seem- 
ing of poetry proper, we begin to 
feel that we are in the company of 
a poet, and ‘desire him of more 
acquaintance.’ The question whe- 
ther either of the volumes of trans- 
lations referred to carries the 
translator’s title to this denomina- 
tion of poet will come to be con- 
sidered anon; and it is in order 
that we may not forestall what we 
have to say on the subject that we 
decline, in starting, to call either 
gentleman the author of a ponder- 
able quantity of poetry. It will be 
seen that the bulk of what we have 
at present to say will be on the 
subject of verse of one sort or an- 
other, as it will be impossible as 
well as unadvisable to devote any 
considerable space to the critical 
portion of the Rossetti literature 
—criticism of criticism requiring 
much space for argumentation to 
be profitable. 

It is not often in England that 
we find a man of noteworthy 
talent succeeded by a multiplicity 
of children of even equally note- 
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worthy talent; but if we look at 
the history of art in Italy we shall 
see that whole families of artists 
of mark have not been altogether 
uncommon in that brilliant nation ; 
and, although we are now fain to 
claim as English these remark- 
able Rossettis, we cannot blind 
ourselves to the fact that they 
come of an Italian father, who 
was a man of great attainments, 
though only known to a limited 
circle in England. ‘The Italian 
refugee from whom the present 
Rossettis are sprung was in his 
day more than ordinarily cele- 
brated for the part he took in the 
Dante controversy ; and, in his own 
country, his poems enjoy a popula- 
rity to this day. But at present 
we are concerned merely with his 
children, to each of whom a few 
pages may be devoted with plea- 
sure, it is to be hoped, as well as 
with profit. We naturally turn first to 
that member of the family who is at 
once a poet and a lady, that course 
being indicated both by esthetic 
logic and ordinary politeness. 


MISS CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


It has long been the custom in 
England to seize upon all products 
of female genius and canvass them 
with a severity not less rude than 
that with which the works of men 
are handled, but if possible rather 
more so: we find women excluded 
as far as possible from open com- 
petition in many fields of artistic 
labour for which they are clearly 
not unfitted ; and not only exclud- 
ed by moral embargoes, but actually 
forcibly debarred from privileges 
accorded to men. It is not difficult 
to understand why this is, for in 
some things, as our Laureate has 
told us, ‘ however we brave it out, 
we men are a little breed ; and in 
this particular there can be no 
doubt that there is more behind 
our unwillingness to admit women 
to the esthetic franchise than the 
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mere fear lest our wives and 
daughters should lose delicacy or 
refinement, become less wifely and 
daughterly, through coming before 
the public: as artists women do 
not come personally before the 
public as a matter of course, and 
in many cases the profession of 
this consideration must be a mere 
subterfuge. In certain walks of 
literature we are no longer able to 
hold our own against the encroach- 
ments of the ‘weaker sex; in 
prose fiction they have asserted 
their ability so clearly and practi- 
cally that there is no longer any 
attempt to gainsay it; and usually 
a novel is now treated simply as a 
novel, ‘though a critic sometimes 
allows himself to sneer at the 
female authorship of a weak work, 
and this in the face of the fact that 
the very best novels of the present 
day—those most richly endowed 
with just the characteristics which 
have been considered beyond the 
reach of womanhood, and, at the 
same time, nothing wanting in 
touches of feminine tenderness— 
are unquestionably by a woman, 
though issued under a male auto- 
graph. The case is somewhat simi- 
lar in France: we do not mean 
for a moment to compare ‘ George 
Sand’ with ‘ George Eliot ; but we 
do say that, in the matter of style 
and invention, it would be hard to 
find an abler French novelist than 
Madame Dudevant. George Eliot, 
though unapproached, is by no 
means an unfollowed leader, or a 
phenomenon without a pedigree 
and relations ; and in this particular 
branch of literature it only needs 
time and space to show that women 
are no whit behind men in ability. 

This being the case as regards 
prose fiction, is there really any 
reason why other walks of art, 
usually considered higher, should 
not be traversed by female de- 
votees as ably as by male devotees? 
The question is a vexed one, but 
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at the same time it remains un- 
decided. Logical reasons could be 
adduced, no doubt, why it is not 
only improbable, but impossible, 
that women should obtain supre- 
macy, for instance, in epic poe- 
try, in the drama, in sculpture, 
in musical composition ; and this, 
perhaps, on the ground that wo- 
men’s minds are so differently 
fashioned from men’s, that they 
could not possibly be brought to 
the severe tasks in analysis and 
synthesis, and the protracted stress 
and strain, which extended works 
in these genres demand. The same 
reasons are applicable here as in 
cases of political, civil, or military 
employment: it has been brilliant- 
ly asked, ‘What should we do with 
aleader of Opposition inthe seventh 
month of her pregnancy? or a gene- 
ral-in-chief who at the opening of 
a campaign was doing as well as 
could be expected? or a chief- 
justice with twins ?—and the ans- 
wer is patent enough; but at the 
same time maternity does not fol- 
low womanhood as a matter of 
course; and the true grounds upon 
which men, as a body, would ex- 
clude women as a body from these 
employments are, we suspect, 
deeply seated in the Heart. It 
would be a severe wound to a 
man’s feelings to see his wife and 
daughters thus employed; it would 
seem to go against nature entirely. 
Yet this is the logic that is em- 
ployed in the argument, and doubt- 
less it is logic; but fortunately 
logic is not everything: if it were, 
we should have womanhood suf- 
frage at the present moment, and 
should be reduced to the neces- 
sity of entreating our women not 
to use it. No, logic is not every- 
thing; for this same logic would 
have served to place beyond the 
bounds of possibility such a phe- 
nomenon as the production not 
only of Adam Bede, Romola, &c., 
but of whole rows of good novels 
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by women, which nevertheless 
exist. Now, as yet, we have no 
epic poem by a woman, and no 
drama, worth naming, of feminine 
extraction ; but that is no reason 
we never should have ; and in the 
mean time we can actually show 
several poets who have produced 
under the bewildering influence 
of petticoats admirable poems of 
many sorts—and have asserted 
practically the delicious mot of 
their greatest spokeswoman, ‘ This 
vile woman’s way of trailing gar- 
ments shall not trip me up.’ 

As little tripped up by the femi- 
nine manner of dress as any lady 
who ever trimmed a verse is Miss 
Christina Rossetti; and although 
she has not produced any one 
work of great dimensions, or even 
of great scope in small dimen- 
sions, her two little volumes yet 
constitute not only a very choice 
aggregation of real poetry, but 
also a signiacant fact in the his- 
tory of female literature. Miss 
Rossetti shows before all things 
that a woman of esthetic genius 
is not necessarily a wayward fadrz- 
cante of whatever matter comes 
into her head for artistic manipu- 
lation, but that a woman may be 
trained to a special manner of 
workmanship, and made amena- 
ble to the influences of a move- 
ment just as unmistakably as a 
man may. ‘The first thing that 
strikes us on going through this 
lady’s works is that she is a poet: 
this impression is the earliest be- 
cause we fee/ it; and the second 
thing which comes forward pro- 
minently— second, because we find 
it out by shinking, not feeling—is 
that she is a ‘ preraphaélite’ poet, 
profoundly influenced by the ‘ pre- 
raphaélite’ movement in literature, 
and perfectly conscious of certain 
principles in workmanship. To 
say that she has attained a uni- 
form perfection in this matter of 
workmanship would be more than 
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we should care to hazard; but this 
we may say, that her works exhibit, 
in a greater degree than those ot 
any woman-poet we have met with, 
the sense of execution; the sense 
that the words in which a thought 
first suggests itself are not of ne- 
cessity the fittest words in which 
to put that thought forth before 
the world,—and this, notwith- 
standing the ‘ preraphaélite’ aim 
of approximating the ‘ actualities’ 
of language more nearly than is 
usual with poets. 

We cannot subscribe to the 
claim which has been more than 
once put forward in Miss Ros- 
setti’s behalf to take rank beside 
the great Mrs. Browning ; because 
it seems to us that the calibre of 
mind required for the production 
of such works as Casa Guidi 
Windows, Mother and Poet, Son- 
nets from the Portuguese, &c. (not 
to name Aurora Leigh, the sacred 
dramas, and the incomparable 
second translation of the Prome- 
theus of AEschylus), is bigger than 
the calibre of mind demanded for 
the creation of such poems as 
Goblin Market, The Prince's Pro- 
gress, and many of the smaller 
and more perfectly gem-like poems 
of Miss Rossetti. Nor are the 
powers of expression exhibited by 
Mrs. Browning less superior, in 
our opinion, to those shown as 
yet by Miss Rossetti than her 
exhibited powers of idealisation 
are :—simply, Miss Rossetti has be- 
trayed a eener sense of the necessity 
of execution than Mrs. Browning 
has ; not a greater executive ability, 
not even as great an executive 
ability, for we conceive that the 
unconscious manipulation of Mrs. 
Browning is, in many cases, not 
short of perfection; as, for in- 
stance, in many passages of Casa 
Guidi Windows, in the 44th Son- 
net from the Portuguese (and many 
others), in A Denial, in The Mea- 
sure and The Sleep, and in mu- 
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merous other instances. Mrs, 
Browning was a poet to the back- 
bone (if it be not unmannerly to 
assume the existence of vertebra 
in ladies); and no one ever had 
a higher or holier sense of the 
responsibilities of a poet. Never- 
theless, she has not shown, with 
all her impassioned bursts and 
sweet outpourings, which attain 
perfection by force of passion or 
sweetness, the sense that poetic 
manipulation is a requisite of art ; 
and Miss Christina Rossetti, with- 
out this sweeping force of passion, 
with a more limited range of emo- 
tional manifestation, and with a far 
narrower area of subject, has un- 
questionably shown this sense. 
Therefore to her be all honour 
for being the first to show what, 
in this behalf, may be achieved by 
an apt and fitting education. 

It has never yet been accorded 
to women to receive the same edu- 
cation as men in many respects ; 
and notably deficient has been the 
place assigned to artistic influence 
in the education, not only of wo- 
men relatively, but of men and 
women absolutely. Had Mrs. 
Browning had the exceptional 
bringing up which Miss Rossetti 
must have had, there is no saying 
to what untold heights she might 
have soared; but although Mrs. 
Browning was always more or less 
a prodigy, and passed a studious 
childhood and youth, we are not 
told, and should not believe it if 
we were, that her early years were 
passed under the influence of other 
working artists. Now we cannot 
but be assured that Miss Rossetti’s 
were, looking at the fact that her 
father and her two brothers were 
both practitioners of poetic art ; 
that the family, as we know them, 
display, and always have display- 
ed, a remarkable degree of cohe- 
siveness ; and that Miss Rossetti, 
under the name of ‘Ellen Alleyne,’ 
was actually associated actively 


with the ‘ preraphaélite brother- 
hood,’ in its original organ, as 
long ago as 1850. And here, in 
this admirable sense of workman- 
ship, we conceive, is the result. 
Take instances: read the little 
song called A Birthday, in the 
volume styled Godlin Market, and 
other Poems : it is only two verses, 
and those are not freighted with 
any weighty thought or strained 
to the pitch of resonance by any 
volubility or fire-blast of passion ; 
but the whole sixteen lines are full 
ofhealthy happiness and the ringing 
melody of a joyful young heart: 


‘ My heart is like a singing-bird, 

Whose nest is in 2 watered shoot; 

My heart is like an apple-tree, 
Whose boughs are bent with thick- 

set fruit ; 

My heart is like a rainbow-shell, 
That paddles in a halcyon sea ; 

My heart is gladder than all these, 
Because my love is come to me, 


Raise me a dais of silk and down ; 
Hang it with vair and purpledyes, 
Carve it in doves, and pomegranates, 
And peacocks witha hundred eyes; 
Work it in gold and silver grapes, 
In leaves and silver fleur-de-lys ; 
Because the birthday of my life 
Is come—my love is come to me.’ 


There is no posing for effect what- 
ever, no straining of materials to 
meet a prescribed end ; but it is 
not possible, nevertheless, to fail 
of seeing that the selection of sub- 
jects for comparison is most choice: 
melody, richness, movement, are in 
the heart of the singer; and the 
bird, the fruit-laden branch, the 
nautilus, must do service for ima- 
gery. ‘This is the very essence of 
maiden delicacy: the exuberance 
of joy breaks forth in no unmea- 
sured and uncomely burst, but is 
poured simply, fluently, heartily, 
and, with a masterly selection of 
expression, carried into the next 
verse with equal happiness; for 
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there again the feminine grace with 
which the joyfulness is to be at- 
tested shines with a silvery white- 
ness over-filming the ‘red-ripe’ 
heart beneath. Combining thus 
‘music and moonlight and feeling,’ 
this song must be called perfect ; 
and to attain this perfection in 
treating an exuberantly joyful sub- 
ject could have been no easy mat- 
ter even for one of Miss Rossetti’s 
delicacy and acute sensibility— 
seeing that all expansive passion 
has a natural proneness to run in 
the direction of over-intensity, sug- 
gestive of personality—a tendency 
to become distasteful to the reader 
of average delicacy through exces- 
sive openness of expression : reti- 
cence in songs of the affections is 
a gift of great price; and here we 
have it. ‘Our sweetest songs’ are 
said to be ‘those which tell of 
saddest thought.’ A poet told the 
world this, and it is as true a say- 
ing as ever was expressed in music 
of words—the reason lying partly 
in the more exquisite variety of 
sentiment in the region of sad 
thoughts than in the robuster do- 
main of happiness, and partly in 
the greater ease with which a 
melancholy burden can be kept 
‘sweet’ than a glad and hearty 
strain can. This song of Miss 
Rossetti’s is not a whit sweeter 
than many others which she has 
given us; indeed, there is one in 
the same volume which forms an 
exact pendant to this—holds just 
as much melody and apt grace of 
symbolism—is quite as delicate in 
workmanship—and is in all re- 
spects a parallel to it in sweet- 
ness ; but it is a sad song—a song 
which tells of love, but which 
couples the mighty name of love 
with the equally mighty name of 
death. Therefore it could not in 
Miss Rossetti’s hands have failed 
of delicate sweetness, whereas the 
other might have been far less de- 
licately sweet without calling for 
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censure, and so bears away with 
its rapid exulting tread the palm 
which might else have fallen to 
the lot of its more lingering and 
sad-paced sister. The solemn lit- 
tle lyric referred to—melancholy- 
voiced as a dying swan—has in its 
cadences a world of heart - heavi- 
ness: it has no distinctive title, but 
is simply headed Song: thus it runs: 


‘When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me ; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress-tree. 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet; 
And if thou wilt, remember ; 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain ; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain ; 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget.’ 


This burden of ‘remember’ and 
‘forget,’ which is a very marked 
one, has received at the hands of 
Mr. Swinburne a much larger de- 
velopment in his poem called 
Rococo—a poem which is, curi- 
ously enough, in precisely the same 
measure. In the same metre (as 
we usually understand the term) 
it is not, for Mr. Swinburne’s 
quatrains have’ double rhymes 
instead of single ones. In this 
respect Miss Rossetti, with all her 
great sense of execution, often 
misses a musical effect where one 
might easily be obtained; the 
songs just quoted are both in- 
stances of this: though nothing 
is lacking in either, and both are 
felt to be satisfyingly perfect, we 
could yet conceive them as being 
rendered more musical by a deli- 
cate execution of the double- 
rhymed quatrain form; and the 
same is true of many poems in 
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which Miss Rossetti has used the 
quatrain form. What could be 
done with this metre in the way 
of elaborate, and yet not strained, 
development, we learn in Lococo, 
a poem of ten such stanzas, with 
two burdens worked alternately in 
the last quatrain. The first verse 
ends with— 
‘ We twain shall not remeasure 

The ways that left us twain ; 

Nor crush the lees of pleasure 

From sanguine grapes of pain.’ 
And in the third, fifth, seventh, 
and ninth verses the words ‘plea- 
sure’ and ‘pain’ are worked into 
the last quatrain with an unflag- 
ging variety. The second stanza 
ends thus : 
‘ Forget them till November, 

And dream there’s April yet ; 

Forget that I remember, 
And dream that I forget.’ 


And in the fourth, sixth, eighth, 
and tenth stanzas the terminals 
‘remember’ and ‘forget’ are just 
as variously fitted with correspond- 
ences. The poem thus produced, 
though not altogether gratifying in 
tone, has yet an admirable effect 
of music and form; and, while it 
is one of the most perfectly con- 
structed of Mr. Swinburne’s mo- 
saics, it is also not the least ob- 
trusive of its elaborate excellence, 
as some of its brother-pieces un- 
fortunately are. To imply that 
Mr. Swinburne has wittingly taken 
this burden from Miss Rossetti, or 
the lady from him, is far from our 
intention. That he is familiar with 
her works we know by his own 
statement: that her little song was 
published before his poem we also 
know ; but that it was written be- 
fore we cannot at all assert, seeing 
that Mr. Swinburne’s miscellaneous 
volume has a long chronology as 
regards production. Looking at 
Mr. Swinburne’s friendship with 
the Rossetti family (a frequently-an- 
nounced fact), the two poets may ea- 
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sily have known each other’s manu- 
scripts well before publication ; and 
it would be interesting to know 
which of the two set ringing in 
the other’s mind this very grace- 
ful burden—whether the simple 
little gem of Miss Rossetti gave 
birth to the elaborate chaplet of 
Mr. Swinburne, or whether from 
that chaplet dropped a stone which 
was ultimately found in some 
corner of Miss Rossetti’s mental 
atelier, and cut by her into the 
sparkling thing we now know it 
as. Ifthe former be the case, we 
may say that the tender purity of 
the gem is such that we are not 
tempted to throw it in the shade 
even by the flashing brilliance of 
the chaplet—which, after all, has 
not this priceless purity, though 
not impure: if the latter be the 
manner of birth, then we need 
not be ashamed to avow that the 
eye falls pleasantly from the spar- 
kle and glow of the chaplet to the 
delicate mild radiance of the clear- 
cut gem that has fallen from it. 
This one thing Miss Rossetti al- 
ways has, added to her technical 
qualities—this purified essence of 
purity. ‘ Untripped,’ to revert to 
Mrs. Browning's phrase, by the 
feminine folds of raiment, she yet 
never by any movement follows 
the great woman-poet into any of 
those pardonable though ungrati- 
fying gestures which, in asserting 
this principle, disarrange the state- 
ly fall of the folds of womanhood’s 
raiment more than we would choose 
to have them disarranged. 

Yet we have not to deal with a 
small-voiced, timorous miss in ap- 
praising the poems of Miss Rossetti. 
Flesh and blood find their appro- 
priate place in her verses, dut no 
more. The tattered rags of frail 
humanity are not held ruthlessly 
up to our gaze to assert that the 
poet does not shrink from her 
task ; and yet we feel that there is 
no such shrinking, and that the 
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poet knows and prizes her hu- 
manity. She treats man rever- 
ently and religiously; and this 
much religion we expect to find 
in a poet—questioning, if we do 
not find it, his full title to the 
denomination of poet. Miss Ros- 
setti has, beyond this wide reli- 
gion, a personal religion, the cha- 
racteristics of which are discernible 
enough; but instead of bringing 
this to bear on the general fabric 
of her works, and, preaching what 
is not of universal or even wide 
interest, as some weaker sisters 
have done, she gives a quiet corner 
of each of her volumes to certain 
pieces which, without the least vio- 
lence of dogmatism or narrowness 
of sectarianism, are yet of a more 
limited range than we should care to 
include under the broad denomina- 
tion ‘ religious,’ and are better cha- 
racterised by her own sub-title of 
‘Devotional Pieces.’ Among dog- 
mas styled religious, that that ‘all 
is vanity’ seems to have found spe- 
cial favour in Miss Rossetti’s eyes. 
In one of the pieces called ‘ devo- 
tional’ the whole essence of Zccle- 
siastes is worked into thirteen six- 
lined stanzas of admirable terseness 
and great beauty. Wonderfully 
close to the words of the Bible, 
the poem (entitled 4A Zéestimony) 
would probably be called a para- 
phrase by its author; but it is 
more : it isa condensed and beau- 
tified rearrangement of the philo- 
sophy, such as it is, of the book ; 
and a fragment of this so-called 
philosophy is worked into a very 
beautiful sonnet, called Zhe one 
Certainty. Avery sombre tone of 
thought it is that pervades these 
two poems; and we do not envy 
anyone the code of which such 
ideas form an essential part. Still, 
the workmanship is beautiful, and 
the thought pure, if sad. 

We must not leave Miss Ros- 
setti’s works without pointing out 
where, in our opinion, the ‘ pre- 
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raphaélite’ movement has been 
baneful to her; for to us it seems 
that the influence of the movement 
has not been an unmixed good. 
The aim of approximating the 
‘ actualities’ of language with more 
than customary nearness is one 
which of necessity runs the artist 
into the shallows of proximity to 
commonplace ; and if he hold 
such approximation as an w/tima- 
tum, and yet escape partial or total 
shipwreck on the rocks of vulgarity 
or bathos, he is an artist of great 
moderation and acuteness. To 
throw off conventionality and as- 
sert originality in form and style, 
is one of the highest technical vir- 
tues of art, because it is the only 
means of large progress; and in 
this beneficial result of preraphaél- 
itism Miss Rossetti has performed 
a laudable part. Nor has she met 
with the shipwreck, either total or 
partial, to be feared from unskilful 
furtherance of the otheraim referred 
to; but at the same time she does 
not sail with unmitigated triumph 
clear of the shallows of common- 
place ; and while she is sufficiently 
unconventional to have infused new 
blood into so conventional a form 
of verse as the sonnet without com- 
monplace, she has yet, in some of 
her more original poems, gone far 
too close to commonplace, as we 
conceive that quality. Among 
other elements of ‘ actuality’ which 
she has attempted to introduce in- 
to the texture of poetry are some 
few expressions almost to be re- 
garded as slang. Now, some words 
of this ambiguous class may be 
brought with great effect into the 
vocabulary of grotesque poetry ; 
but grotesque in poetry, to be at 
all good, must be executed with a 
hand of immense strength, and 
moulded into grotesqueness by 
means of a subtle and homogene- 
ous tone. In Miss Rossetti’s poe- 
try, however, there is nothing that 
can be properly termed grotesque. 
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The tone of her writing is almost 
uniformly elegant and chaste, and 
seriously so; and when into verse 
of this character expressions are 
introduced which would be of great 
effect in grotesque poetry, the result 
in the reader’s mind is anything but 
favourable. In the elegant poem, 
Goblin Market, for instance, we 
get passages of this nature, such as 
this description of the goblin men : 


* Laughed every goblin 
When they spied her peeping ; 
Came towards her hobbling, 
Flying, running, leaping, 
Puffing and blowing, 
Chuckling, clapping, crowing, 
Clucking and gobbling, 
Mopping and mowing, 
Full of airs and graces, 
Pulling wry faces ;’ 
and so on. This we think poor in 
its attempt at grotesqueness, irre- 
spectively of the bad rhyme between 
‘goblin’ and ‘ hobbling,’ and of the 
vulgarism, ‘ pulling wry faces ; and 
just as bad is— 
‘One hauls a basket, 
One bears a plate, 
One /ugs a golden dish 
Of many pounds’ weight.’ 
The poem from which this is ex- 
tracted is really graceful and se- 
rious; but we should certainly, if 
we met these passages isolated, 
inquire whose nursery-rhymes they 
were. We submit this is not poe- 
try, but dead, flat bathos. There 
is no great dilution of this sort in 
the poem, fortunately; and alto- 
gether this result of the ‘ actuality’ 
aim is not annoying inits frequency; 
but yet it occasionally leads Miss 
Rossetti to collapse into marked 
flatness, and that sometimes where 
a crescendo is absolutely necessary, 
and is apparently intended : also 
some few poems have sprung from 
this aim, and been published in 
these volumes, such as we should 
Seriously desire to see withdrawn 
as really valueless—there being no 
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perspicuous reason for their exist- 
ence, either in the matter of re- 
cherché thought or sentiment, or 
of fine manipulation. Such are, 
No, thank you, John, and A Ring 
Fosy, both of which strike us as 
particularly disagreeable and mean- 
ingless, on the whole. 

No, thank you, John, is a com- 
monplace refusal of an offer of mar- 
riage, and is somewhat flippant as 
well as heartless in tone. The 
argument is probably one which 
has been followed out by many a 
commonplace miss, and the execu- 
tion is not at all worthy of Miss 
Rossetti. What are we to think 
of such a verse as this: 


‘I daresay Meg or Moll would take 
Pity upon you, if you'd ask ; 
And pray don’t remain single for 
my sake, 
Who can’t perform that task’? 


We cannot, at all events, call it 
poetry; and the whole eight verses 
are consistent with this sample, 
working through a variety of ordi- 
narinesses to the final flippancy : 


‘Here’s friendship for you, if you 
like ; but love— 
No, thank you, John.’ 


In A Ring Posy, which is in the 
later volume, there is nothing so 
objectionable as this, and there 
is even some little execution ; but 
unfortunately there is nothing to 
execute ; and unless the verses 
were utter music, which they are 
not, there could be no advantage in 
them, no reason for their existence. 

But enough of depreciation. We 
think Miss Rossetti a true and excel- 
lent poet, and have not much fault to 
find with her: still, we must steer 
clear of partisanship, or of the sus- 
picion of it. We hope to see her 
again in print many times, so must 
not express that hope without also 
specifying what we would like her to 
leave behind when she brings forth 
her next delicate little offering. 











CHAPTER VII. 
MY LADY’S WORD IS KEPT. 


Burco rode slowly back to Elles- 
mere, one thought in his heart, 
one word rising ever to his lips— 
Cecil! At last he saw all his mis- 
chance ; it all came home to him 
when he thought of her—and of 
my lady. When they knew of 
this, my lady would pass sentence 
on him. He would have to stand 
his trial before her, and if he fail- 
ed to prove his innocence, he might 
guess pretty well what that sentence 
would be. 

Prove his innocence! How 
could he? The man who had 
loved him as his own son had be- 
lieved him so guilty as never to 
have even put him upon his de- 
fence. My lady might well ask 
what need had she of any further 
witness. And then—Cecil! Would 
Cecil decide against him too? 
And if'she did not—bah ! was not 
my lady at her elbow? Truly, he 
was in a sore strait for an innocent 
man. What was he to do? He 
could think absolutely of nothing. 
The whole thing was so simple ; 
it must be either one way or the 
other. Either the cheque had been 
tampered with, or it had not; and 
all these people were persuaded 
that it had. How was he to prove 
that it had not been done by him? 
A thing out of all reason that he 
should do, of course. But that 
proved nothing in his case ; hadn’t 
he been doing things out of all 
reason all his life? There was his 
previous character, his previous 
convictions against him. He was 
a vaurien, Who wouldn’t consi- 
der this business quite in his line? 


A VAURIEN, 


———~—_——_ 


he thought bitterly. Sir Burgo 
evidently had. What could he 
do? 

‘The Loafer’ carried him back 
to Ellesmere. In the avenue he 
met Glyn, waiting, anxious, 

‘I feared that, you know, in the 
state of mind he was in this morn- 
ing,’ Glyn said, when Burgo had 
given a brief précis of his doings at 
the Towers. ‘You must give him 
time, Burgo.’ 

* If he believes this of me now, he 
must believe it always. He would 
not see me. He was right if he 
thought as he did; for I could 
have given him nothing but my 
word. How can I explain any- 
thing? The whole thing is inex- 
plicable.’ 

‘You must see Bullion.’ 

‘To be told what he told you? 
I should break his head. I tell 
you, I can do nothing yet; I can 
see no clue. When I do, I can 
act. Before I see one, what can 
I do? 

They walked into the house. 

‘ Burgo, I have broken this busi- 
ness to Lady Mildred,’ Glyn said ; 
‘merely broken it. Was I right? 

‘Right! It was better. Where 
is she? I must see her at once.’ 

‘I will leave you. Let me know 
what you mean todo. This must 
come right, Burgo; there is too 
much at stake. See—will you trust 
me to help you as far as I can? 
There; no words. This is better.’ 

And they shook hands. Glyn 
would have made a very eminent 
actor of drawing-room comedy. 

‘And now good-bye,’ he said ; 
‘ you shall hear from me to-morrow.’ 

So he departed, smiling, when 
he was out of view, on ‘the Loafer’s’ 
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honest back. The horse dropped 
his ears and swerved, as Glyn 
dived for the stirrup; he knew, 
and didn’t like, the light-comedian. 

My lady made Burgo wait long 
enough in the drawing-room to feel 
she was keeping him waiting there. 
Then she came down to him— 
alone, as he had expected. Glyn 
seemed to have broken the subject 
pretty thoroughly to her, Burgo 
thought by the expression of her 
countenance ; or had she been as 
ready to condemn him unheard as 
the rest? He could hardly wonder 
if she had. He had been in her 
way; he had interfered with her 
plans. This put him out of the 
way. He felt a disheartening cer- 
tainty of defeat; but he fought 
out the fight pluckily, as was his 
nature. 

She, of course, didn’t spare him. 
She heard his account of the send- 
ing of the cheque; then what had 
happened at the Towers that morn- 
ing, and what had befallen him 
there that afternoon. She saw at 
a glance how strong her position 
was. His defeat was almost too 
easy. 

She asked him if he could give 
any explanation of the affair—if it 
could be explained at all? He 
could add nothing to what he had 
said ; the whole thing was as much 
a mystery to him as to anyone. 

‘If I had seen Sir Burgo this 
afternoon,’ he told her, ‘I could 
have given him nothing but my 
word of honour that I knew no- 
thing of this matter to prove my 
assertion. I can give you nothing 
more, Aunt Mildred. Do you be- 
lieve me?’ 

O, certainly, my lady believed 
her nephew ; but— 

The ‘buts’ that followed were 
bitterly irrefutable; each one of 
them was a barrier between him 
and Cecil—a barrier he couldn't 
see how he was to break down. 
My lady believed him, in short, 
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but she wanted proof. When he 
tried to storm this, she flung Sir 
Burgo, K.C.B., at him, and crush- 
ed him. He saw it was no use— 
it was all up with him. At last he 
told her so. 

‘You mean that all is over be- 
tween Cecil and me? he said. 
‘Then say so, Aunt Mildred.’ 

And he stood there with his 
bronzed face pale, but his brave 
blue eyes steady on her, waiting 
for his sentence. My lady didn’t, 
of course, pass it upon him in the 
curt form he had asked her for; 
what she did say, however, came 
to the same thing. He must re- 
member she had refused to recog- 
nise the existence of any engage- 
ment between them; if she had, 
she admitted this that had oc- 
curred might possibly make some 
difference in their position to one 
another. As it was, such an en- 
gagement between them could, of 
course, only obtain her sanction 
when this unhappy mystery was 
cleared up. Burgo must see the 
justice of that. 

‘I see,’ Burgo said, ‘it’s the ans- 
wer to my question. Well, I can’t 
complain—not of you, that is ; you 
could hardly act differently. ‘The 
luck’s against me, that’s all. Of 
course, I’m going away from Elles- 
mere.’ 

My lady here begged her ne- 
phew to stay—the night. 

‘I shall sleep in London to- 
night, he told her, ‘thank you all 
the same, Aunt Mildred. But I 
may see Cecil before I go?’ 

* Of course,’ my lady said ; ‘ you 
ought to see her. I will send her 
to you.’ 

She reached the door, and had 
her hand upon the handle. Then 
she turned and came back a step 
towards him. He had sat down 
like a man very tired, and for a 
moment his head rested on his 
hands. He hardly noticed that 
she had not gone. 
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‘Burgo,’ my lady said, ‘I can 
trust you if I send her?’ 

Under the circumstances, this 
was rather a sublime question. The 
vaurien looked up. 

‘Thank you, Aunt Mildred; I 
see you do believe me, in spite of 
all the “buts.” You know you 
may trust me with her even yet— 
even now.’ 

Lady Mildred did know it. The 
door closed upon her; the clock 
ticked on, unearthly loud, for five 
long minutes. Then the door 
opened again, and Cecil was there 
beside him. 

Yes ; but my lady had been be- 
side Aer, you see, and he saw, all 
the afternoon. This was not the 
Cecil of that morning. He didn’t 
know how my lady had done her 
work, but he knew the work was 
done. Yet it was true what the 
girl had cried out under the knife 
in her pain—she did love him; 
and she believed he was innocent, 
too, of this thing, when she looked 
into his face. But with regard to 
that other matter—? My lady 
had been beforehand with him, like 
the mature diplomate she was; and 
the luck was against him, dead. 

He took Cecil’s hands in his, 
after a way he had, and held her 
face to face so, and so said what 
had to be said. He loved her with 
all the life of him ; and he had lost 
her by no deed of his—by a mys- 
terious piece of devilry he could 
in nowise account for or explain. 
With her, he felt that he had simply 
lost everything. All the future was 
hopeless without her; and he was 
going away, and he was leaving 
her, he could guess to what and to 
whom; and, as they were now, 
they two were scarcely like to meet 
again. But as his arms were power- 
less to fight his fate in the dark, so 
his lips were sealed against all 
pleading utterances of his great 
love, against all appealing to hers, 
now when this dishonour lay upon 
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him, guilty or not guilty. Some 
day this dark business might be 
made clear; but then it would, of 
course, be too late—my lady would 
have taken care of that. Mean- 
time she had trusted him, and he 
justified her trust. 

So what he said that last night 
was not much. He told Cecil all 
he had told my lady; he could tell 
her no more. The case, he said, 
was terribly against him. 

‘ Burgo, not with us! she cried. 
‘Who believes this? Not mamma 
—not I.’ 

‘Not you, I think; but who 
would not beside you ?” 

‘It will be explained—it must 
be.’ 

‘I don’t trouble much about 
what will be now, Cecil ; that mat- 
ters so little, doesn’t it, when one 
has lost one’s all ?” 

‘No, no—not all !’ 

Her head was bowed down ; the 
words came from her in a sob; 
and more would have come from 
her than this, but for that clever 
gag my lady had administered, fore- 
seeing its necessity. The thought 
of another woman, this was; but 
how was he to know that? 

‘Well, not all, quite, perhaps. 
Not a remembrance, Cecil—not 
the memory of these last days, my 
darling ; I shall keep those.’ 

She was sobbing fairly now, 
but he kept himself in hand sternly. 
It would never do to let himself 
go, he knew. He got over the rest 
as quickly as he could. 

‘Listen, darling,’ he said; ‘I 
shall keep these, as I say. I am 
going away; you see, I must go. 
Not for always, I hope; not for 
long, maybe, but till all this can 
be cleared up. I know what it has 
cost me—yes, yes, I know it; I 
don’t deny it’s hard, but I can’t 
deny it’s just. And, after all, for 
your sake, it is better so, perhaps.’ 

‘For my sake—no, no!’ 

* You were a great prize for me 
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to win, darling. How could I be 
worthy of you? Still, I loved you ; 
still I love you: you might have 
made me worthy—that says all I 
can say. Remember I said that 
to you last, except—good-bye.’ 

And he bowed his head down, 
and laid his lips upon her fore- 
head. 

He had spoken steadily and 
bravely to the end; but now the 
end was come; and who can tell 
what that wild cry of hers to him 
to stay, as she clung to him close, 
forgetting all but that he was going 
from her—who can tell what this 
might have done, seeing that the 
vaurien was but human flesh and 
blood, and of the sinfullest, but 
that the door opened gently, and 
there came in my lady? 


He went away from Ellesmere 
that night, to catch the mail at 
Norbury. Before he went, René 
Pardaillan, Marquis de Mornac, 
said a few words to him. 

‘They tell me you are going,’ 
he said; ‘and they have told me 
why. If anything could make us 
friends, it would be a calumny like 
this. As it is, will you take my as- 
surance, and my hand on it, that, as 
far as I am concerned, this makes 
us but the more loyal—foes ?” 

* 7 * * 

3urgo Maltravers remembered 
those parting words a year later, 
when, on a certain July morning, 
before a great battle was begun, 
he sat in saddle among Von Bene- 
dek’s staff, and read in a London 
letter how that his cousin Cecil 
had been Marquise de Mornac 
just a week. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A WRONG IS RIGHTED. 


More than a year had passed 
since the morming of Sadowa; 
more than two since my vaurien 


had bidden his cousin a long fare- 
well in the drawing-room at Elles- 
mere, and had gone away thinking 
that he was little like to see her 
face again. 

He had not told her this, you 
will remember; he had spoken 
bravely for her sake, as though he 
hoped this mystery that was sun- 
dering them would soon be cleared 
up, and that they might be at least 
not wholly parted in a little while. 
But in his heart there had been no 
such hope; and he had lost her— 
he had lost everything. What did 
it matter whether this business was 
ever made plain or not? It had 
been believed against him by that 
old man yonder, who had loved 
him as his own son; it might well 
be believed against him by every- 
body else. How could he disprove 
it? Let it rest; all this was no- 
thing to him now. 

It was in this frame of mind that 
Burgo had departed. He got 
strengthened in it every day he 
walked aimlessly about the Sahara 
of London, thinking of it all. Still, 
he sat down one day and wrote a 
long letter to Sir Burgo. If Sir 
Burgo had ever got that letter, I 
am inclined to fancy a wrong might 
have been righted before it was 
too late. But that letter, probably, 
got no farther than Glyn Vipont, 
the wise youth, who wrote to his 
cousin to say that the old man had 
utterly refused to open it, and had 
bidden him, Glyn, return it forth- 
with to the writer. Glyn was truly 
grieved, of course, but trusted 
the old man’s mood might change. 
Burgo never wrote again. A com- 
munication from Sir Burgo’s lawyers 
one day informed Captain Maltra- 
vers that a certain income had 
been settled upon him, in accord- 
ance with directions lately received 
from their client. Burgo wrote 
back to Lincoln’s-inn to decline 
the proposed settlement. He had 
a couple of hundred annually un- 
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der his mother’s will, he knew, 
though he had never hitherto trou- 
bled much about it. He hunted 
up a sleepy old trustee, and re- 
deemed his principal from the lim- 
bo of the Three per Cents, wherein 
the sleeper had comfortably locked 
it up. He was a rich man—for 
the next six months. Beyond that 
Burgo didn’t care to look; or, if 
he did, saw only one thing for 
himself. 

There was no use in his staying 
on in London, or in England ; 
there was no chance of that stern 
old gentleman down at the Towers 
relenting, and admitting that he 
might in his haste have done his 
nephew cruel wrong. And there 
were plenty of reasons why he 
should go abroad. So he went 
across the Channel one night with 
a fairly-filled note-case, and no par- 
ticular concern what would become 
of him when that note-case should 
be emptied. The fact was, that 
our Burgo was so sore and so 
wretched, that, being naturally a 
reckless, godless youth, he had 
settled, when his last louis was 
gone, somehow or other to go too. 
Meantime he went, carefully avoid- 
ing Hombourg and explanation 
with Annie Brune, to Bicheville- 
au-Bois, quite in the proper frame 
of mind for that Pandemonium. 

When a man honestly deter- 
mines to do, under similar circum- 
stances, what Burgo had determined 
he would do, it is astonishing how 
such determination sometimes im- 
proves his style of play. At the 
trente-et-quarante, for instance, how 
coolly audacious a martingale he 
can work! and how apt this cool 
audacity is to be successful, simply 
because the man don’t care / 

I have known one or two ex- 
amples of this. Only the other 
morning, in a street off this pullu- 
lating boulevart, in the privacy of 
his own dressing-room, a gentle- 
man of my acquaintance thought 
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fit to depart this life after a final 
dinner at the Café Anglais, which 
had been even more successful 
than his dinners usually were. 
They found a few francs on his 
dressing-table, but this was all that 
reverted to his heirs-at-law out of 
about a million. He had been a 
gros joueur, and I should have said, 
a successful one too, on the whole. 
His sang froid was proverbial. 
Every croupier in Europe knew 
there was no ‘funking,’ no flurry- 
ing Aim. He had said once that 
he intended ending this way when 
the dangue had raked in his last 
rouleau. When the dangue did 
that, after a fight that had lasted 
years, he came quietly home, took 
leave of his friends over an ad- 
mirable menu, and—kept his word. 
I fancy more than one bank was 
broken, more than one desperate 
duel across the green cloth was 
won by him, simply from this fact 
—that it was literally ‘ do or die.’ 
Burgo turned into the play-room 
after dinner on the day of his ar- 
rival, and went to work at the old 
game very much in the spirit of 
my deceased friend. He attacked 
the ‘maximum’ straightway, back- 
ing a change of colour in a way 
that caused people to look up a 
moment from their own play to 
see who this was. Some people 
recognised him ; he had been there 
before, you know. They looked 
at him again when the cards had 
been dealt, and a dozen four-figure 
notes were pushed across to him. 
Burgo had won his twelve thou- 
sand by—a point. This seemed 
promising. He went on. A série 
on the rouge began, expressly for 
him, as it were. He played it 
through as though the stakes were 
counters. The last coup broke the 
bank. He thought this was pretty 
well for one evening, and a begin- 
ning. A certain proverb occurred 
to him. He went out of the play- 
room, followed by an admiring and 
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curious mob of crevés anc cocottes, 
like a wave. The wave broke and 
spent itself on a barricade of little 
tables and chairs outside, conveni- 
ent for ice-eating and absinthe- 
drinking. Burgo passed on into 
the gardens, and smoked a solitary 
cigar there amongst the roses, 
thinking of the rose-garden at Elles- 
mere and Cecil. 

He came back by and by, met 
people, and renewed acquaintance. 
The cocotte asked the Russian 
prince—there is always ¢he cocotte 
and //e Russian prince at Biche- 
ville-au-Bois ; they were La Topaze 
and Alexis Paul Paulowitch de 
Czernicheff that year—to bring his 
friend to supper. And Burgo 
supped, and played a hot and 
heavy baccarat till daylight did ap- 
pear, and a good while after. It 
was like the old time again—the 
crush, and the cries, and the vil- 
lanous argot, and the women’s 
ruddled faces, nearly as old as they 
were ruddled, most of them, and 
the precocious debauchees — the 
vieillards de vingt ans—and ancient 
impotent vice, round the tables, 
with the fierce light beating down ; 
and the food that made you drink 
even more thirstily, and the drink 
that— Yes, it was very like the old 
time, indeed. 

But he had taken this sort of 
thing not unkindly then ; whereas 
now—the experiment was a failure. 
It made him sick and savage ; but 
it didn’t make him forget. This 
was not Lethe. He walked out 
of the orgie, out from among those 
hiccoughing satyrs and shrill-voiced 
meenads, into the pure dawnlight 
of the summer day; and he felt 
this would not do. He couldn’t 
go back to this—he couldn’t forget 
her there. 

I don’t know how he lived ex- 
actly after that night. He played 
hard and steadily; and, on the 
whole, he won. He didn't take to 
drink—didn’t look for Lethe in the 
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V.O.P. bottle ; but he got through 
the best part of a year somehow, 
and without any very great detri- 
ment to his bodily health. He 
had a winter’s pig-sticking, a wolf- 
hunting in Bohemia ; and the open- 
air work might have had much to 
do with this. Only he had dan- 
gerously little interest in living, 
and each day he seemed to have 
less. He had lost too much. They 
wondered at his tranquil reckless- 
ness, but they didn’t know the rea- 
son of it. He was simply tired of 
his life. 

Still, it was better to have died 
so than to have wallowed in Circe’s 
sty yonder, and died dismally like 
a brute. 

Early in the next summer he 
was in Vienna. The rumours of 
war had culminated in reality. He 
met Johann von Adelbron one 
night at Sacher’s, and the two old 
friends had a big talk over many 
long-necked Rhein flasks ; and so 
it was that our Burgo rode as a 
volunteer amongst Von Benedek’s 
‘ gallopers.’ In his saddle, one 
memorable morning, he had read 
in a London letter how that his 
cousin had been Marquise de Mor- 
nac just aweek. He put the letter 
into his pocket with a faint smile, 
and he muttered a line from an 
old song she had sung often in the 
drawing-room at Ellesmere in the 
days gone by: 


* Adieu for evermore, my love, 
Adieu for evermore.’ 


And then he begged a light from 
Johann, and pulled his cloak close 
about him, for the morning mist 
was chill, and so sat smoking in 
silence, till the quick cracking of 
the needle-guns in the front, and 
the boom of the opening cannon- 
ade on the right, woke up the chief 
from a half-hour’s snooze, and told 
everybody the great battle had 
begun. 

And it was fought, and finished ; 

G 
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and the souls of many heroes were 
sent before their time down to Ha- 
des. But my Burgo’s was not of 
the number, though he had done 
‘his d—dest,’ as was remarked to 
him at the time by a compatriot, 
to get it included therein. How- 
ever, he had been badly enough 
wounded to make it still a matter 
of some speculation whether a jolt- 
ing field-ambulance, and a crammed 
field-hospital, with nothing to take 
care of it but the red cross over it, 
that saved it from being purposely 
made a target for round shot, and 
thirst and neglect and fever and 
cholera combined, might not be 
able to finish him off. 

A Prussian medico, however, got 
at him while his fate was still 
doubtful, and probed and plugged 
and drugged his patient back to 
life unmutilated. Burgo was hardly 
so thankful as he ought to have 
been, and he was a prisoner-of- 
war, too, which bored him very 
much. 


He was exchanged in due course, 
and found the fighting was all over ; 
and Johann von Adelbron, with his 
left arm in a sling still, but other- 
wise none the worse for his cam- 


paign, going to be married! Bur- 
go fled away from Vienna after 
this, and no one heard anything of 
him for a long time. 


My lady had kept her vow, then, 
and given René Pardaillan her 
daughter, as she had promised. 
What chance had the girl? Burgo 
gone, disgraced, she knew not 
where; no news of him ever 
reaching Ellesmere ; my lady was 
with the right word at the right 
moment; René, gallant, graceful, 
gentle, transformed, transfigured 
when she smiled upon him, wooing 
her like modernised De Lauzun 
and loving her with more than the 
love of his lost youth. Then her 
own sense of forsakenness, of help- 
lessness ; little stabs of pique and 


pity; a sort of recklessness, now, 
that grew upon her—what chance, 
I say, had she? 

She let them do between them 
what they would with her; and 
they made her Marquise de Mornac 
within the year. What mother 
could have done more? 

René took his wife abroad. They 
spent a brief while in the old Pro- 
vengal chateau, whence his race 
got their name. They loitered 
here and there about Europe, till 
the winter found them in Paris, 
established in the great hotel in 
the faubourg, bright with all its 
ancient glories once more. René 
was perfection in his conduct to- 
wards his bride; a gratitude that 
had nothing silly or senile about 
it was the motif of it, and the motif 
was never forgotten. The Paris 
world welcomed Madame la Mar- 
quise after its fashion. It could 
neither disown nor patronise her, 
so it chose her for one of its suzer- 
aines, and made her throne an 
altar. Whereon a good deal might 
have been sacrificed that was 
not. They could not call her 
précieuse or bégueule, somehow; the 
Millamours she held easily enough 
at arm’s length, but Madame la 
Marquise had no taste for their 
burnt-offerings and oblations ; she 
could not away with them. René 
laughed them all to scorn in his 
sleeve. He knew his wife better 
than they. His gratitude towards 
her grew stronger, like his respect 
and his love for her, every day he 
lived. She was content to make 
him so happy at so little cost. 
But there was no love left in her 
for him, for another man. At 
least, she used to think so, and 
then she could think of cousin 
Burgo. Her husband had spoken 
to her with wonderful tact and 
happy frankness on that delicate 
subject before they were married, 
and it had been never touched on 
by him since. Doubtless, being a 
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wise man in his generation, René 
preferred this sort of rival to an- 
other; a remembrance was less 
dangerous than a reality, especially 
when the remembrance held the 
reality at bay. Burgo did not 
trouble him over much, now. He 
would not have even feared to see 
the cousins together on the old 
cousinly footing, but he was glad 
to be spared the sight, notwithstand- 
ing. Burgo was no one knew 
where. I think René Pardaillan, 
gallant foe as he was, rather hoped 
his enemy might be kept there. 
Still, if Burgo had cast up in Paris, 
the Marquis would have held out 
the hand of welcome to him; but 
Burgo never appeared there. 

Cecil prayed he might; did all 
she could to find out where he was. 
At that time he was strolling, a 
convalescent captain, about Berlin, 
but she heard nothing of either his 
wounds or his captivity. She per- 
suaded herself—having persuaded 
herself first that there was no love 
left in her—that she only wanted 
to see him to talk over with him a 
theory René Pardaillan had started 
when the circumstances were de- 
tailed to him about the mysterious 
cheque, before it should be too late. 

René had smiled curiously when 
the subject had been discussed 
before him one day by Cecil and 
my lady. It was after the mar- 
riage, during the only winter Lady 
Mildred ever spent under her son- 
in-law’s roof. 

‘I think I see howit might have 
been done,’ he said ; ‘ only one per- 
son had any interest in its being 
done. I do not like that person, 
it is true, but I do not think I am 
wronging him when I say I believe 
him quite capable of this.’ 

Aflash seemed to illuminate Ce- 
cil’s memory. 

‘I see,’ she cried; and then, 
‘mamma, we must find Burgo!’ 

But Lady Mildred did not see, 
and Burgo was not to be found. 


Before he was found, too, it was 
too late. There was a change of 
dynasty at the Towers. The old 
K.C.B., his people could perceive, 
had never got over that fatal morn- 
ing, never been the same since the 
day he watched the son of his love, 
if not of his body, ride away slowly 
on ‘the Loafer’ out ofhis sight. 
Sir Burgo felt his heart grow cold ; 
he cared for nothing; he sat whole 
days doing nothing, shut up alone 
from everyone. By degrees his 
health began to suffer. The affec- 
tionate Glyn became outwardly 
alarmed. He became inwardly 
much more alarmed when one day 
Sir Burgo fell to talking about his 
lost boy, his poor lost boy. Was 
the old fool doting? No, only he 
had forgotten all about Mr. Glyn’s 
presence, and was talking this way 
to himself. 

This was a long while after 
Burgo had gone away, when Glyn 
had got to believe that ‘the old 
fool’ had learned to establish a 
connection between Burgo’s pro- 
longed absence and his guilt. Glyn 
did not like it at all. 

‘Damn you, you know,’ he men- 
tally apostrophised his relative 
across the table,—Glyn was fond 
of damning people calmly, and, as 
it were, confidentially,—‘you may 
go and alter your will again. No 
fool like an old one, and you are 
very old, Sir Burgo, Major-Gen- 
eral and K.C.B.—éoo old, begad 
you are. I wish you were dead, 
as the game stands at present, 
upon my soul I do! for as the 
game stood then, Glyn knew the 
Towers was his—his very own, so 
soon as the breath should be out 
of that aged body. Glyn was that 
aged body’s next male heir—fail- 
ing one, Burgo Maltravers, that is, 
now disinherited and out of the 
way—and he had been treated 
according to Sir Burgo’s rigid no- 
tion of inheritance—he was to have 
the Towers. 
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But would he, if the present 
owner went on in this unlooked- 
for fashion about his poor lost boy? 
Glyn was a wise youth, but he 
didn’t quite understand the old 
man opposite him. Sir Burgo had 
believed his nephew guilty of an 
unpardonable crime — absolutely 
believed it, and he had pronounced 
sentence upon him accordingly, 
and justice had been done. He 
might yearn for him, for the sight 
of him, the sound of his voice; 
tears might burn his eyes because 
of him, the stern old soldier might 
grow weak as a woman over the 
thought of him, but if he had come, 
Sir Burgo would neither have be- 
lieved his innocence nor—much as 
he could have and had forgiven 
him—would never have forgiven 
him this dishonour done to their 
name—never, to his dying day. 

Glyn hardly understood this, or 
he would have felt safe enough. 
No one was likely to prove Burgo’s 
innocence, it might have struck 
him. As to that, though, he had 
never speculated. His trump card 
was the safest thing he, a very 
safe player, had ever played, and 
it was safer than ever now it was 
burned. But Glyn was afraid the 
K.C.B. might grow weak just at 
the last, and in one of these weak 
fits undo what he had done ; so he 
wished his relative were quietly 
inurned, as things were now. 

However, time passed on, and 
Sir Burgo’s bodily strength dimi- 
nished visibly day by day. He kept 
his own room altogether at last. 
Mr. Hayes and Nursoo attended 
on him there. Glyn paid a daily 
visit ; the moribund would look at 
him, but say very little. He seemed 
to have something on his mind, 
though, that he wished to say. 
Glyn would speculate over the 
Burgundy downstairs what the 
deuce it might be. One afternoon 
he heard what it was—a question. 
Had the questioner begun to doubt? 
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Had he, with the end so near, felt 
vague misgivings, vague suspicions 
of the truth? He had never spoken 
to his nephew of their interview 
with Bullion since the day of it; 
what made him revert to that inter- 
view with such abruptness as he 
did? or was he only doting? 

‘It was all true? he asked; 
‘there could have been no doubt?” 
His eyes looked as if they could see 
into Glyn’s very soul. But Glyn 
had pretty well gauged the power of 
the human eye, and he was not at 
all apprehensive of these eyes see- 
ing into his soul. So he grinned 
to himself and looked very grave. 

‘This is a strange question, sir,’ 
he said. 

‘ Answer it. There could have 
been no doubt?’ Despite all, the 
old love pleaded for the prodigal, 
who was never to come home 
again. ~ : 

‘If I could only find a reason- 
able shadow of one,’ Glyn answer- 
ed, ‘I should have urged it long 
ago, even against your positive 
request. But— 

‘It must have been all true? it 
must have been ?” 

‘Too true, I fear. 
of this, sir?” 

‘You believe it? on your honour 
and conscience, you believe it?’ 

‘On my honour and conscience 
I—must,; Glyn answered, with an 
irony Sir Burgo naturally failed to 
perceive. The answer seemed to 
satisfy him. He sank back in his 
chair. 

‘It must have been so, must 
have been so,’ he kept repeating 
wearily. And then, in a sudden 
burst of grief— 

*‘O my son, my son! He was 
evidently very weak, but he would 
have no medical aid summoned. 
Nursoo, green with emotion, came 
noiselessly and arranged his pillows, 
and then the Burra Sahib seemed 
to sleep. Glyn went away. An odd 
perjury or two was nothing very 


Why speak 
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much to this wise youth with the 
good digestion, but he wished 
somehow the old man hadn't ask- 
ed him that absurd question. Of 
course it was the simplest matter 
of self-defence to answer it as he 
had done, but still— 

The Burra Sahib slept; the old 
Hindoo stood like a statue watch- 
ing him. The gloaming came of 
the short autumn day; a darker 
shadow fell upon the sleeper’s face. 
The watcher watched, in an awe, 
breathlessly. He saw the shadow 
spread swiftly, he heard the white 
lips mutter broken words, with 
one name distinct among them, and 
as he bent his ear down closer to 
catch more, there ran one long 
shudder through the sleeper’s 


frame, and then there was the 
stillness of death in that sick 
chamber, broken by a long low 
wailing cry, as the watcher hid 
his face from the terror in his 
hands. 

Sir Burgo was dead, believing 


the lie still, or not, who knows? 
But Glyn Vipont, his nephew, 
reigned in his stead. And the 
elect rejoiced that virtue had got 
its reward here below for once. 


The Losebys had come back to 
the Court about their usual time 
the year Burgo went away from his 
native land, none of his friends 
knew whither; and Mrs. Brune had 
come back with them—a widow 
in happy reality. Drunken Fred 
was dead—the only sensible thing 
he ever did, as the sub who got 
his death-vacancy remarked. Bur- 
go’s money stopped any after-scan- 
dal; but the stopping cost horribly 
dear, Annie thought, when she 
came home and learned what had 
happened. Burgo had done this ? 
She told Lady Mildred they might 
as well say she had done it. He had 
done nothing of that sort-—how dare 
they say he had? How dare anyone 
believe it? He had lent this money 
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to her husband. He was the best 
friend and the truest she had in 
the world. She owed her life to 
him. She would never rest till 
this matter had been explained. 
Of course he had gone away. Was 
he to stay there when—when— 
people treated him in this fashion? 

Mrs. Annie brought this out with 
kindling eyes and flushed cheeks 
in full durbar before my lady and 
my lady’s daughter. And before 
she went, Cecil put out her hand 
to her and thanked her—Annie 
never really guessed why. My 
lady did, when her daughter looked 
at her. One of the charges against 
poor Burgo—lI’m not certain Miss 
Maltravers didn’t think it the grav- 
est—had been demolished, as far 
as she was concerned, that after- 
noon. She knew now why Burgo 
had given Mrs. Brune that unlucky 
money. But the knowledge came 
too late; my lady didn’t feel un- 
easy. 

Moreover, Mrs. Brune might de- 
clare that the matter should be ex- 
plained as much as she liked—it 
never was. Burgo was gone, no 
one could say where; what could 
she do? By and by Sir Burgo 
died, and Glyn Vipont reigned in 
his stead and in Burgo’s. Annie 
walked up and down her sister’s 
drawing-room when the news was 
known at the Court, railing afresh, 
but helpless as ever to right the 
wrong. He had lost his love— 
and she railed at Miss Maltravers 
perhaps more than Cecil deserved ; 
he had lost his inheritance—and 
she railed at wise Glyn with a good 
deal more justice. And what had 
become of him? Perhaps he was— 
and here she nearly broke down. 

But she brought about one thing. 
She got the county to follow Sir 
Lorrimer’s lead, and turn as cold 
a shoulder as could decently be 
turned on excellent Glyn, the 
new lord of the Towers. She did 
manage that; and it was some- 
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thing. Excellent Glyn has hardly 
achieved popularity with his county 
yet. 


So more than two years passed. 
It was in Paris, at the beginning 
of an early winter. There was a 
reception at a certain ministére. 
In the embrasure of one of the 
windows two people were talking. 
One was a tall stalwart ex-major 
of hussars, Rawdon Daringham 
by name ; the other was a woman, 
who was a suzeraine of society, 
but whom society had not beheld 
for many days. To-night she made 
her rventrée. And she was Cecil, 
Marquise de Mornac—a little paler, 
a little thinner, a little graver than 
the Cecil of the old days at Elles- 
mere, emancipated for ever from 
my lady, but otherwise herself. 

It was Rawdon who was speak- 
ing now. 

‘I hardly knew him,’ he was say- 
ing ; ‘he’s awfully altered. Only 
made him out by his voice after 
all. And he didn’t seem to care 
much whether I did or not either, 
though, as you know, we were fast 
friends in the regiment. But I 
wonder you have seen nothing of 
him.’ 

‘I have seen scarcely anyone 
lately,’ Cecil answered, glancing 
at her dress, that had a dash of 
deuil in it still. 

‘Ah! No, of course,’ Rawdon 
mumbled. ‘Well,’ he went on, 
‘we dined together and that, and 
talked over old times, but I don’t 
think Burgo seemed to care much 
about it. In fact, he seemed rather 
glad to get away. So I wasn’t in 
such a hurry to look him up again. 
However, I went there to-day, and 
he certainly was awfully ill, poor 
fellow—awfully ill ! 

Cecil bent her head down over 
her fan ; a spasm crossed her face 
that Rawdon didn’t see. But she 
said nothing. 

‘Takes it coolly enough,’ Raw- 
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don thought. ‘Wonder whether 
she ever did care about him as 
they say ?” 

‘What is Burgo’s address ?’ Cecil 
asked presently. 

‘Rue du Helder, 36—au fre- 
mier,’ Rawdon told her. 

‘Thank you. And now will 
you take me downstairs ?” 

Which he did, much envied. 

‘Awfully ill? she thought, as 
she rolled rapidly back to the great 
hotel in the faubourg. ‘ Dying, 
perhaps. It may be too late to- 
morrow ; I will go to-night.’ 

The carriage swung round at a 
word. She was soon waiting at 
numéro 36 for the porte-cochére to 
open. ‘The sleepy sulky Cerberus 
in the grimy den below wondered 
who this might be in the sable 
mufflings and with the diamonds 
in her hair as she passed swiftly 
by him up the stairs. 

Cecil reached the landing. Be- 
fore her the outer door of the a- 
partement stood open. She passed 
quickly through the ante-chamber, 
where a lamp was burning, remem- 
bering only that she had found 
him at last; that he was there, 
yonder, ill—dying perhaps—and 
alone. A warm light shone through 
from the inner room between the 
portizres. She pushed one aside 
gently and looked in. 

A fire of logs was blazing on the 
hearth, and up to the warmth of 
this blaze there had been wheeled 
a broad low sofa. On this sofa, 
with a great buffalo robe wrapped 
round him, very pale and still, lay 
Burgo. Rawdon Daringham had 
by no means exaggerated when he 
said his old comrade was awfully 
ill. Cecil had been prepared for 
that in some measure. But not at 
all prepared for this—not at all 
prepared to see, bending tenderly 
over the patient, with the flame of 
the fire lighting up her anxious 
face and making it quite distinct 
to the other woman in the door- 
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way, a sister of charity in the per- 
son of—Annie Brune. 

Madame la Marquise de Mornac 
turned very pale, and shivered in 
her sable mufflings. The hand 
that held back the fortiére closed 
tight upon the velvet, as if it had 
been a throat almost. She forgot 
all her compassion—all that had 
brought her where she was—in a 
moment. 7Z/zs, then, was what 
she had come for! This woman 
beside him—between them again ! 
It was no place for her; what was 
she doing here? He had no need 
of her. 

And she was going, when Burgo 
stirred in his fitful sleep and opened 
his eyes. Annie heard a sound 
behind her, and held up her hand 
warningly without turning round. 

‘Hush! she whispered. ‘ Try 
and not wake him, dear. He has 
been asleep. What is it, Burgo? 
Are you better now? What is it?’ 

For his eyes did not close, but 
were fixed over her shoulder upon 
the dark doorway. 

‘There ’ he muttered. 

‘What?’ she said, turning as she 
spoke now. ‘It’s only— Ah! 

For she saw who it was. 

* Cecil ? 

His voice rang almost strong as 
it spoke hername. Annie moved 
a little back from the sofa. Cecil 
stood still. There was a pause. 

The two women were alike 
puzzled — Annie Brune to know 
how Cecil came there in this fa- 
shion, and Cecil to understand the 
meaning of the other’s whispered 
words a minute ago. Whom was 
Mrs. Brune expecting? Who had 
been there with her before ? 

‘You! Annie cried ; ‘I thought 
it was Julia come back. I am so 
glad 

Now ‘Julia’ was Lady Loseby. 
And Madame de Mornac had not 
forgotten whose name it was. And 
Burgo called her again by hers; 
and so— So she came to him 


swiftly, and gave him her hands. 
And he held them close in his 
own wasted hands, after the way 
he had been wont to hold them 
in the dead days long ago; and 
so lay looking into her face for a 
while, but saying never a word. 
But Annie knew that his life was 
coming back to him all this while. 

Well, if he lived, what did 
it matter ? 

Lady Loseby brought the great 
medicine-man she had gone in 
quest of, by and by. The great sur- 
geon came, and saw, and eventually 
conquered. But the battle was a 
long and doubtful one. However, 
Burgo Maltravers is in_ perfect 
health at this present writing. 

Explanations followed in due 
course between his nurses. Ma- 
dame de Mornac explained how 
it was she had heard about him, 
and what she had heard. The 
other two seemed to consider this 
quite sufficiently accounted for her 
appearance there. Annie, indeed, 
forgave Cecil part of the score she 
had against her on account of what 
she had done that night. 

‘She loves him, Julia; there’s 
no doubt of that. And I don’t 
think she’d ever have given him 
up if she hadn’t had that mother ! 
Ah, that woman!’ So spake Mrs. 
Brune, for her sister's private ear, 
later. 

But Mrs. Brune was careful to 
show how it was that she had been 
discovered at the patient’s sofa, 
before she and the Marquise said 
good-night. 

The Losebys were wintering in 
Paris, and she with them. It was 
only the day before that they had 
had news of Burgo. It was bad 
news—almost the worst. They 
thought he was dying. Fever, 
long fought against—fever brought 
on by terrible fatigues, and priva- 
tions, and exposure incidental to 
the pioneering work of a certain 
expedition—had fastened upon him 
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fairly at last, and very nearly done 
its work. So those sisters of cha- 
rity feared, when they came to 
minister to him. 

‘ But it wasn’t so much the fe- 
ver, after all,’ Annie concluded, 
‘as that he didn’t want to live. 
He has been trying to kill him- 
self; do you wonder? But I 
think he will live, now.’ 

It is probable that Madame de 
Mornac thought so too. 

Many days passed before she 
sat one day with him alone. He 
was nearly well then; and they 
could talk about the past. Ce- 
cil made her confession — con- 
fessed how she had wronged him, 
and how she knew it, now. 

‘ That?’ Burgo questioned ; ‘you 
believed that? Well—it suited 
Aunt Mildred! Annie is the best 
and loyalest friend to me that wo- 
man ever was to man—no more, 
no less. I thought I had lost you 
that afternoon on the terrace. You 
understand about the money, now. 
But that cheque business — you 


think it was that fellow Glyn? 
That never struck me.’ 

‘ René used to think so.’ 

‘ A little too late, Cecil.’ 


‘Hush! The dark of deui? was 
on the Marquise’s dress yet. It 
was nearly a year since René Par- 
daillan’s bullet had missed its mark 
for once, and the great gray wolf 
had rent itself from the dogs, and 
turned upon its human foe, and 
taken bitter vengeance. The Mar- 
quis lay almost dead, with the 
wolf quite dead across him, when 
the Aigueurs got up. ‘ Adieu donc, 
Cecil,’ they heard him mutter; ‘ca 
na pas été long.’ But he died 
with a smile upon his lips—he 
had been very happy. 

So Cecil said, ‘Hush! And 
Burgo was silent a minute or two. 

‘ And the old man believed me 
guilty to the last?’ he asked pre- 
sently ; ‘there must be a reckon- 
ing with Mr. Glyn !’ 


A Vaurien, 


‘I don't think he believed it at 
the last,’ she said. And then she 
told him what the old Hindoo had 
heard the Burra Sahib cry out just 
before he died. 

‘ And my lady?’ 

There were long pauses between 
all these questions, that I write 
down, one after another, without 
any. 
‘And Aunt Mildred ?’ 

‘It is better we should not talk 
of mamma, I think,’ Cecil said. 
And indeed she seldom did talk 
of that model mother, who, left 
alone at Ellesmere, would grow 
occasionally rather eloquent on 
the subject of filial ingratitude. 
But when did a model mother 
ever get her deserts ? 

‘ Besides,’ Cecil went on, ‘if I 
had not believed, Burgo—’ 

‘Hush! he said in his turn. 
‘We won't talk of that either. 
There was too much against me 
—against both of us. But—now? 
Darling, the sight of you that night 
made me live when I’d have been 
glad to die. I lost you once. If 
I didn’t deserve to lose you then, 
will you give yourself to me again, 
now ?” 

She did do that, by and by, 
vaurien as he was. But I think 
he was worth this. 

René Pardaillan’s millions have 
been given to his own kin. My 
lady down at Ellesmere bites her 
lips, and shrugs her shoulders, and 
talks of preposterous folly. Her 
daughter and Burgo live modest- 
ly at Wimbledon. Annie Brune 
sometimes stays there. Glyn 
Vipont reigns at the Towers ; but 
the county turns the cold shoulder 
onhim still. Burgo horsewhipped 
his cousin the first time he met 
him; since which Glyn has de- 
clined to hold further intercourse 
with the ruffian(?). Wise Glyn! I 
think my zawrien begins to belie 
his appellation ; so his story shall 
end here. 
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I sHALL never be able to acquit 
myself of blame for the share I 
took in the tragedy; but, Heaven 
knows, I advised for the best. 

Max Hermselt was always what 
men call rather a peculiar fellow ; 
that is to say, he had odd notions 
about most things, but especially 
upon all belonging to the super- 
natural. He did not, although 
educated up to the highest stan- 
dard of nineteenth-century excel- 
lence, disbelieve in ghostly mani- 
festations ; on the contrary, spirit- 
rapping, with its various ramifica- 
tions, was to him a very serious 
business, in which he would always 
maintain there was much more than 
was ‘ever dreamt of in our philo- 
sophy.’ The idea of scouting it as 
a juggle and imposture never en- 
tered his head ; for his was one of 
those minds on which it had from 
the very earliest taken strong hold. 
Although by no means of a joyous 
disposition, he was kindly and 
good-natured, and not without a 
dry sense of humour ; nevertheless 
he would bear no banter or chaff 
upon spiritualism. So thin-skinned 
did he at last become, that I for 
one, loving him as I did, decided 
for the future not to touch upon it, 
and determined never to be led 
into an argument, however start- 
ling his recitals and accounts of 
wonders witnessed. Nor was it 
seldom that my resolution was put 
to the proof ; for he loved to dilate 
upon details, and was constant in 
his attendance at séances in many 
a well-known house. 

Another of Max’s weak and 
touchy points was homceopathy. 
Afflicted with an incipient form of 


heart-disease, of which he never 
spoke, and of which it is possible 
he had been kept in profound ig- 
norance, — he, nevertheless, had 
ordinarily good health ; but being 
naturally crotchety and fanciful, the 
doctrines of Hahnemann offered 
great attractions to him. He was 
continually taking globules and 
mysterious infinitesimal doses—al- 
ways, he asserted, with the most 
satisfactory results ; and he would 
not so much as consult a dentist 
who went upon allopathic princi- 
ples. 

The German blood that flowed 
through his veins was hardly likely 
to counteract these tendencies, 
which were certainly intensified 
and strengthened by the unhappy 
circumstances which had left him, 
at the age of eight-and-forty, a soli- 
tary and miserable man. He fol- 
lowed the profession of an archi- 
tect, and when very young fell in 
love with the daughter of the gen- 
tleman to whom he was articled ; 
but, possessing no independence 
whatsoever, he indulged no vain 
hopes, nor gave the slightest utter- 
ance to his feelings. Nevertheless, 
it would seem that he failed in en- 
tirely concealing them, for they 
were divined and reciprocated with 
equal intensity by Esther Cosserat. 

Thus a tacit understanding grew 
up between them. They felt that 
they must wait; the fire smoul- 
dered, but was never subdued ; the 
fervour and earnestness of their 
natures fanned it constantly, and 
although the matter was never 
mentioned, each knew, as well as 
if it had been spoken, that they 
loved and were beloved. Max 
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used occasionally to visit at Mr. 
Cosserat’s, and he and Esther not 
unfrequently met in society. I, 
and the rest of the world, now and 
then had an idea that they were 
fond of each other; but, knowing 
the circumstances of the case, we 
shrugged our shoulders, and re- 
gretted that it could not be. 

Eventually Max went into busi- 
ness for himself, but without more 
than moderate success. Esther 
remained single; and her father, 
an unutterably selfish man, ap- 
peared only too glad, widower as 
he was, to retain the services of 
his daughter as his housekeeper, 
treating her with very little more 
show of respect and affection than 
if she had really been so. Conse- 
quently her life was far from happy, 
although she had a certain amount 
of liberty, and entered into many 
little gaieties. The want of bright- 
ness in her home, together with 
the pent-up passion gnawing at her 
heart, gradually began to tell upon 
her looks, once so fresh and bloom- 
ing. It was well known that her 
father had rejected several eligible 
offers for her hand ; and this fact, 
combined with the only partial 
worldly success of Max, still held 
the latter back: his sensitive dis- 
position could not brook the idea 
of the certainty of a refusal by Mr. 
Cosserat. 

Matters remained much in this 
state for some ten long years, when 
the sudden death of her father left 
Esther Cosserat sole possessor of 
his large fortune; thus, as it was 
supposed, clearing away every ob- 
stacle to the union of the lovers. 
Therefore the world was not a lit- 
tle surprised, when, after several 
months had elapsed, no rumours 
of their marriage were afloat. But 
it again shrugged its shoulders, and 
merely said, ‘Max Hermselt was 
always a peculiar fellow; no one 
could ever quite make him out.’ 
Intimate, however, as I was with 


him, and sharing most of his con- 
fidences, it was no mystery to me. 

I shall never forget that morning 
when he rushed into my chambers 
the picture of despair and misery. 

‘ Heavens and earth, man! I 
cried, ‘ what is the matter ?’ 

‘O my friend! he replied, fall- 
ing into a chair, and covering his 
face with both hands, ‘I want all 
your sympathy and counsel.’ 

For some minutes he was un- 
able to proceed, so choked was he 
with convulsive emotion. Calming 
himself a little at last, he went on 
to tell me that he had but an hour 
ago sought Esther, and for the first 
time had given form in words to 
that passion which had for so long 
lain nearest to his heart, and which 
he so well believed she recipro- 
cated. 

*“ Esther,” I said,’ he went on, 
it is now six months since your 
father died ; you can guess why I 
am here—surely I need not say 
much. In one word, may we not 
in six months more become man 
and wife?” To my intense sur- 
prise and consternation, her reply 
was, “ No, no, Mr. Hermselt, I can 
never become—and you, when you 
know all, will never wish to take 
me for—your wife.” “How!” I 
exclaimed ; “ what is there that I 
can ever know that should alter or 
even modify the life-long wish of 
my heart?” “TI will tell you,” she 
went on, “and in doing so I will 
not attempt to conceal—what you 
have, I believe, long taken for 
granted —TI will not attempt to 
conceal that I love you; and it is 
because I do so, that I will not 
deceive you, or hold back a great 
secret, a great misery, which has 
dawned upon my life.” She had 
hitherto been very quiet ; her pale 
earnest face, worn and pallid as it 
has latterly become, looked inex- 
pressibly sad ; but no tears started 
to her eyes, no hesitation was in 
her voice; she seemed to have 
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braced herself, and been quite pre- 
pared to make the revelation at 
all costs; but now, as the words 
that followed escaped her lips, she 
broke down, and through the most 
heart-breaking sobs she said, “ My 
mother is still alive! Yes, Mr. 
Hermselt, my father’s position be- 
fore the world was a lie; on his 
death-bed he revealed to me the 
terrible truth. My mother did not 
die, as I and everybody generally 
supposed, when ] was born, but 
she went out of her mind, and has 
been a hopeless lunatic ever since.” 

‘ Think,’ continued Max, seizing 
my hand, ‘ think how this fell upon 
me ; think how frightful is the coin- 
cidence thus revealed ; for I will now 
confide to you what I have never 
mentioned to living man—there is 
also madness in my family, ay 
and by the nearest of kin. My 
father has been dead twenty years, 
but he died in a madhouse ! Think 
of this, my friend,’ he went on pas- 
sionately, every nerve quivering 
with emotion. ‘How can I, with 
these facts staring me in the face, 
—how can I, how dare I, think of 
marrying ? Now, and again, when 
his death was fresh upon me, I 
have thought such a visitation 
might be hereditary ; and, when I 
first saw and loved Esther, it 
flashed across my mind as a pos- 
sible barrier to my marrying. For 
a while the dread haunted me with- 
out ceasing ; but I set it at rest, as 
I thought, for ever. I held con- 
verse with my dear father’s spirit 
more than once upon the very 
point, and received his assurance 
that I need have no fear—no fear 
so long as she with whom I 
married had no taint or suspicion 
of the same fell malady on her 
side ; and now the one only woman 
in the world whom I ever loved, 
or could love, discloses to me the 
only thing that could have kept us 
asunder.’ 

To console, to advise under such 


painful conditions was a hard task. 
How I got through it, or what 
words I used, is of little conse- 
quence. There was no need to 
dispute the spiritual manifestation 
in the affair ; ‘Hat signifies nothing. 
The facts at any rate were stern 
realities, and could not be gainsaid. 
Such a marriage, indeed, would 
appear to no one as justifiable ; 
but the horror of its contingencies 
seemed to lay peculiar hold upon 
Max’s sensitive and superstitious 
nature, clenched as they were in 
his mind by the warning which he 
firmly believed he had received 
from his father’s spirit. 

Many and many were the terrible 
scenes I had after this with the 
poor fellow, torn as he was two 
ways between duty and love; but 
at the expiration of a year, when I 
found that his health was giving 
way, in spite of the resources of 
homeeopathy ; that the heart - dis- 
ease was manifesting itself in an 
ugly way ; and that she, to whom 
through all he was so devotedly 
attached, was equally suffering, I 
am bound to admit that I advised 
him to marry in spite of everything. 
They were neither of them now in 
the first flush of youth ; and if, by 
good fortune, there should be no 
family, why no harm could be 
done ; and if children there were 
—well, in this world we must take 
some things for granted, and in 
that case we must hope for the 
best. I felt at least certain that I 
should be neutralising an actual 
and positive evil by only running 
the risk of incurring a possible and 
perhaps imaginary one, after all. 

My position was deeply respon- 
sible. I am an old man now, and 
there is little that can ever again 
move or disturb me; but when I 
look back over the lapse of years, 
truly my heart is stirred, and I pray 
that God may hold me blameless. 

Max always clung strongly to 
my advice in all practical matters, 
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and I knew that he would follow 
whatever course I put before him. 
My own mind was fully made up, 
and I determined to override all 
the painful scruples that had torn 
the hearts of the unhappy pair. It 
was clear to me that, loving each 
other as they did, they would, un- 
married, at the best but linger 
through a miserable existence, even 
should not the morbid state of 
their minds in itself prove an ex- 
citing cause of insanity. This ap- 
peared by no means improbable, 
when I remembered all that had 
been revealed about the antece- 
dents of their respective families. 
After a time, therefore, the strong, 
unswerving attachment existing be- 
tween them, together with my de- 
cided and urgent advice, banished 
every fear and doubt, and so, by 
the time the world had just done 
shrugging its shoulders at the ex- 
traordinary apathy and tardy be- 
haviour of Mr. Hermselt, and 
had settled in its own grave, sa- 
pient, and conclusive fashion that 
there was to be no engagement 
after all, it was thrown into con- 
vulsive gesticulations again one 
morning by reading in the 7Zimes 
of the marriage of ‘Maximilian 
Hermselt, Esq., to Esther, only 
child of the late J. Cosserat, Esq.’ 
* * * * 


The wedding was of the quiet- 
est ; and, after a brief honeymoon, 
Max and his wife settled down in 
an old dwelling called Glade 
House, belonging to the Crom- 
wellian period, and which indeed 
was once the abode of Hampden. 
It stood on the north-west out- 
skirts of the metropolis, in a rural 
quiet bit of country, that has not 
even to the present day been much 
invaded by railways or stucco- 
fronted villas. 

Standing back from the high 
road, and hidden from public gaze 
by a high wall (save where we get 
a peep of it through the elaborate 
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iron gates), the little mansion, in 
the midst of its own quaint, old- 
fashioned, well- planted garden, 
low-roofed and ceilinged, with its 
pillar-supported entrance-hall, up- 
on which you come straight from 
the mean carriage-drive by two 
descending steps, and with its 
heavy-beamed, narrow-windowed, 
oak-panelled rooms, gives a gene- 
ral impression which is the very 
reverse of cheerful. There is a 
gloomy puritanical aspect about 
the whole place and its approaches 
very characteristic of the times in 
which it was built. 

Yet here, for a brief space of 
ten months, Esther spent the only 
really happy time of her life. Max 
went to town five days a week; for 
of course, by the usual perversity 
of things, as soon as he was made 
by his marriage independent in a 
measure of his profession, his busi- 
ness immediately began to im- 
prove, and he had plenty of work 
to do; but this only gave an extra 
zest to his leisure hours, which 
were spent in the closest com- 
panionship with his wife. ‘ Things,’ 
as he said, ‘seemed almost too 
bright to last ; and, alas ! they were 
not destined to remain so long. 

All the heavy forebodings and 
sad thoughts which had held Max 
and Esther apart after the death of 
Mr. Cosserat seemed to have been 
entirely cast aside in the anticipa- 
tion of the joy that was about to 
enter the old house; for Esther 
was soon to become a mother. 

I, perhaps, was the only person 
now who saw in this fact the little 
cloud which might in the end over- 
spread with gloom the present 
brightness of my dear friend’s home. 
I, perhaps, was the only person 
who looked upon the forthcoming 
event with regret, anxiety, and 
doubt. It was the one thing I had 
dreaded, and had hoped would not 
happen. In the indefinable, sha- 
dowy sort of presentiment which 
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took possession of me, I, for the 
first time, realised the responsi- 
bility I had incurred. I hardly 
dared to give my fears a shape; 
but if trouble were at hand, I knew 
that it must spring from the very 
happiness I thought I had secured 
for my two friends. 

It was much nearer than even I 
had thought. A boy was born, 
and his existence cost his mother 
her life. I have called this a tra- 
gedy, and perhaps there is no scene 
in it more gloomy or terrible than 
Glade House afforded from that fa- 
tal time for many years afterwards. 
The violent bursts of grief that 
poor Max gave way to in the early 
days of his sorrow were succeeded 
by a stolid, dejected misanthropy 
most.pitiable to behold, and which 
gave me the greatest anxiety. In 
fact, there is no doubt that his rea- 
son to some extent did gave way 
under the trial. He neglected his 
profession entirely, shut himself up 
in the old house, and for years and 
years I was the only person whom 
he ever saw besides his servants 
and child. His means were so 
ample that the few affairs requiring 
attention were entirely managed 
through me, and I was only too 
glad to be of the least service. All 
my efforts, however, to alleviate 
his sorrow were fruitless; he re- 
fused to change his abode, and, 
still nursing his grief, found his 
one dreary pleasure in frequenting 
the places in which he had, with 
his dear companion, spent his 
pleasantest hours. All the little 
trifles of her everyday life were 
preserved undisturbed just as she 
had left them ; and I was not sur- 
prised, knowing what I knew of 
him, one day to hear him say 
that she was still periodically with 
him. 

‘She is only away for a time, my 
friend. I constantly see her, con- 
stantly she is with me; but she 
never speaks. No power of mine 
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can break her silence ; beyond a 
rushing sort of wind, which heralds 
her approach, there is no sound. 
I alone hear the wind, and I doubt 
not that she is visible to me only ; 
but that I do see her, is certain: 
never attempt to dispute that !’ 

Heaven forbid that I should 
have ever thought of doing so. It 
was, with one exception, his only 
comfort; and in his then morbidly- 
melancholy state of mind it would 
have been most cruel and useless, 
even had it been possible, to have 
disturbed his conviction. It was 
the one point upon which, in plain 
language, he was mad. Perfectly 
sane, rational, and harmless upon 
all others, there was no need for 
interference with him upon this; 
especially as, strange to say, his 
health did not otherwise appear to 
suffer. But it was very painful and 
sad to see. 

I generally contrived to pay him 
a visit once or twice a month, and 
usually spent a day and night at 
the house, and thus repeatedly wit- 
nessed the effects of the halluci- 
nation which possessed poor Max. 
Sometimes it took one form, some- 
times another. Occasionally in the 
midst of our conversation he would 
leave a word half unuttered, tighten 
his fingers in his palm, turn deadly 
pale, and, with the drops of cold 
perspiration breaking out on his 
brow, fix his straining eyes on the 
door. Gradually his rigid features 
would relax, and a sort of smile 
would break over his face; he 
would close his eyes, and some- 
times sink into a state of half-un- 
consciousness ; or sometimes he 
would turn to me, and we would 
resume our talk. 

But, saving and excepting one 
other instance far more awful, the 
remembrance of which will never 
leave me, the first time that I ever 
saw Max under this illusion was 
the most terrible. We were sitting 
together close to a little table near 
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the window, but facing the door. 
On a sudden, a book which Max 
held in his hand fell to the ground. 
I looked at him, and saw a most 
singular expression on his counten- 
ance. He appeared to be listen- 
ing intently, his eyes dilated, and 
their deep burning eagerness in- 
creased the deadly and ghastly 
pallor of his face. He half rose 
from his chair, and said in a whis- 
per, 

‘Do you not hear it—the wind ? 
through the trees—into the hall— 
up the stairs—along the passage 
—louder and louder—there! it 
comes ! it presses against the door! 
it bears her, my wife !—there! 
there she stands! but I cannot 
reach her! and she will not speak ! 
—QO! one word, Esther ” 

Extending his hands _ beseech- 
ingly, and with one imploring cry, 
the light faded out of his eyes, and 
he fell back, desponding and help- 
less, into his chair. 

I need hardly say there was no 
sound of wind, or slightest move- 
ment of the door, and, of course, 
nothing was to be seen. 

The room in which we were, and 
which Max chiefly used, was on the 
first floor, the gloomiest of all the 
gloomy apartments in the house, 
and in the summer was made 
much more so by the proximity of 
some tall elms growing in front of 
the window. It was at the end of 
a long passage, upon which gave 
out the doors of the many bed- 
rooms, the staircase being at its 
furthest end, the first flight of which 
faced the entrance-door into the 
pillar-supported hall above referred 
to. This construction and arrange- 
ment of the house must be remem- 
bered, in order that what eventually 
happened may be easily under- 
stood. 

Although, at present, I have said 


little of the child, whose coming ~ 


into the world had heralded so 
much grief, he was a very para- 
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mount piece of interest in the old 
house. He was a fine, high-spirited 
infant, full of life and strength, and 
he alone had the power, with his 
little petulant, wilful, loving ways, 
of bringing a smile to his father’s 
lips. Max watched him constantly, 
put the most careful people about 
him; nothing passed unnoticed 
that could affect his welfare. Per- 
haps the care was vo constant, the 
anxiety 400 excessive; and as the 
boy grew and felt his strength, the 
unnecessary petty restraints and 
curbs, kindly as they were, fretted 
and irritated. 

At last it was found that to 
school the boy must go; and, at 
seven years of age, he was put un- 
der the care of a tutor, who re- 
ceived only a few pupils about the 
younger Max’s own age. The little 
fellow soon became a great favour- 
ite at school; but nothing could 
curb his indomitable will, which 
showed itself in a thousand ways. 
Still, the disposition was so noble 
and good, and his heart so tender, 
that anything like severity was out 
of the question. In his holidays 
he turned the old house topsy- 
turvy ; invaded his father’s library; 
teased the servants, who gave-in 
to all his whims ; devoured volume 
after volume of ‘ travellers’ wonders’ 
and ‘adventures ; and finally ended 
by declaring that he must go to 
sea. Against this his father re- 
solutely set his face, and considered 
the question put at rest for ever. 
But during one of my periodical 
visits to my friend a few weeks be- 
fore Christmas, and when the lad 
must have been in his thirteenth 
year, we received a telegram from 
his tutor announcing that Max had 
run away, he feared, to sea; that 
every inquiry had been set on foot ; 
and that he would himself be at 
Glade House the following day 
to bring a further and, he trusted, 
a more hopeful account. 

Max read the words steadily 
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through, folded the paper, looked 
up at me, and said, with a sort of 
preternatural calmness, ‘We must 
be up and doing, my friend ; every 
sea-port must be telegraphed to, 
every inquiry made, and advertise- 
ments inserted in every newspa- 
per. Why did I trust the boy to 
others? But he will come back— 
yes, yes, he will be found. Only’ 
—and here his voice faltered for 
the first time—‘only he was all 
that remained to me tangibly of 
her ; and this second blow is more 
than I can bear.’ 

The same intense look passed 
over my friend’s face that I had 
often seen before, and which was 
now followed by great prostration 
and half- unconsciousness. The 
housekeeper and myself carried 
him to his room, where he remain- 
ed for some days, taking no notice 
of anything. Mr. Bude, the boy’s 
tutor, arrived the day after the fatal 
telegram. Max, however, was too 
ill to see him ; but I found that no 
tidings of the runaway had been 
received, and that hitherto all in- 
quiries had been fruitless. 

When, after a time, Max began 
to recover, he wanted to hear every 
particular, and to know all that 
had been done. I had not been 
idle, as may well be supposed ; but 
no clue whatever to the fate of our 
wilful but most precious boy could 
I gain. 

To my surprise, Max, when he 
had shaken off somewhat the first 
effects of the blow, seemed to put 
forth an energy and determination 
long strange to him. He insisted 
upon going personally to every sea- 
port throughout the kingdom ; in- 
cessantly journeying on, never rest- 
ing, asking and receiving vain ques- 
tions and replies, he seemed to 
know no fatigue, either of mind or 
body. 

At last every source of informa- 
tion was exhausted, and he return- 
ed home. So dearly was I attached 
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to my friend, that it was with in- 
tense sorrow I found myself obliged 
just now to leave England for a 
time on business. I knew not how 
long I might be absent ; but when 
we were together the night before 
my departure, I was relieved by 
noticing in Max a more vigorous, 
active tone of mind than I had 
seen in him ever since his first 
great trouble. 

He told me he thought he 
should take up his profession again. 
* And,’ said he, when shaking hands 
as we parted for the night, ‘I be- 
lieve I have been too much of a 
dreamer, my friend. I have been, 
I fear, a little selfish. I have no 
need to work for money; my ob- 
ject henceforth must be to work 
for my unknown, suffering fellow- 
creatures—for those who have no 
claim upon me save that of com- 
mon brotherhood ; and it may be 
(you know, you, like the rest of 
the world, have often called me a 
singular fellow) that the giving out 
of much love will bring to me 
again, at the last, those whom I 
have loved and lost.’ 

The calm, gentle, yet steadfast 
expression of his face gave me 
every hope that life, even for him, 
might yet possess some brightness. 
I did not see him the next morn- 
ing, but left Glade House early, 
with a heavy heart, I must confess, 
in spite of my friend’s improved 
state of mind. 

The business which had called 
me away from home detained me 
much longer abroad than I had 
expected. I kept up a constant 
correspondence with Max, who ap- 
peared to be busying himself in 
carrying out various benevolent 
and kindly schemes. He spoke 
frequently of the boy, often hope- 
fully, but sometimes with a yearn- 
ing regret that was profoundly sad. 
But no tidings of him had been 
received, though no opportunity 
was ever allowed to escape that 








promised the very faintest clue to 
discovery. 

Still, however, the tone of Max’s 
letters was cheerful, until suddenly 
one reached me which was de- 
sponding and mournful to a degree, 
so different from those I had hither- 
to received, that I felt there must 
be some especial reason for it. He 
spoke of failing health, and of a 
terrible sense of loneliness and de- 
pression, which had become, he 
said, almost unbearable. Christ- 
mas was not far off, and he begged 
me to make an effort to come to 
him as soon as possible, in order 
that he might not.pass that period, 
which was fraught with so many 
sad associations, quite alone. Of 
course, I could not resist such 
an appeal. I threw everything 
over, in order to reach England 
and Glade House before Christmas 
eve. 

I arrived in London on the 23d 
of December, and by midday on 
the 24th I was with my friend. 
The weather had been singularly 
calm and mild for the time of year; 
but on this Christmas eve it en- 
tirely changed : wild blasts of wind 
and rain swept over the country ; 
and soon after I was safely housed, 
Max and I were glad to pull our 
chairs round the fire, pile on wood, 
and make up our minds not to stir 
out of doors that day. 

I was painfully struck by my 
friend’s altered appearance: his 
pale wan face, hollow voice, and 
attenuated frame, spoke of con- 
tinual mental and bodily suffering ; 
thus showing that, in spite of his 
determination to rise above his 
trouble, it had worked, in connec- 
tion with his deep-seated disease, 
only too surely and steadily on his 
health ; and he was indeed, as I have 
said, at the age of eight-and-forty, a 
solitary, suffering, and miserable 
man. But he seemed cheered by my 
presence ; and I urged him, after 
we had dined, to tell me all that 
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had passed during the years of my 
absence. We withdrew to his usual 
sitting-room, which looked pre- 
cisely the same as it had done in 
former days. ‘The bare branches 
of the elm-trees swayed and creak- 
ed and moaned, as the wind swept 
through them in fitful gusts, min- 
gling its weird rushing cadence 
with the mournful voice of Max, 
as he began to tell me of all that 
was upon his mind. 

* You left me, my friend,’ he said, 
‘almost happy—hopeful at least. 
I tried to do good ; I trust I have. 
Strangely enough, from the very 
hour of my receiving that telegram, 
now just about this time five years 
ago, until I wrote my last letter to 
you, I had never seen Aer. Yet 
this did not surprise me much; 
another now wanted her watchful 
care—our boy. / knew not where 
he was; / could not hold out a 
hand to guide; but she knew, she 
guided, she led; and so long as 
she did not appear to me, I felt 
sure, at least, that the boy was 
safe ; and if harm threatened him, 
or if he were to die, I knew that 
she would come to me again, and 
that I should know of him through 
her. Well, my friend, the night 
before I wrote last to you, she 
did appear. Yes; but not alone. 
There—there, at that door, she 
stood, with our boy beside her. 
Not the fair, golden-haired child I 
had watched so often whilst asleep, 
but a tall, strong, fearless lad, such 
as he might have been. One hand 
rested on Ais head ; the other she 
extended towards me. For a se- 
cond they stood, and I saw them 
no more. I know now that he is 
dead.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ I interposed. 

‘Or, if not dead,’ he continued, 
‘some change is at hand; I can- 
not say what (for upon this point 
the spirits with whom I hold con- 
verse are vague); yet, whatever 
betides, she is with him, Aas been 
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with him ever since he went away; 
and were he here now, even stand- 
ing in this room, I know that he 
would tell you that Ze has seen her, 
as I have. She keeps us together 
in thought by her love; and if he 
is restored to me, it will be by Aer, 
and by Aer means alone.’ 

I had barely begun to realise 
how entirely Max was subdued 
and influenced by this strange be- 
lief in the supernatural, when I 
was startled by observing a great 
change pass over his features. He 
had thrown himself back as he 
finished speaking; but now, half 
raising himself, he grasped the 
arms of his chair. The same set 
rigid look, that I knew only too 
well, returned. The eyes dilated, 
and fixed themselves on the door ; 
he began murmuring like a man in 
his sleep—low indistinct words: 
‘Esther—wife—the boy! I tried 
to arouse him; it was in vain. And 
now—are my ow senses deceiv- 
ing me? do I not hear in reality, 
through the rushing of the wind— 
which, indeed, rises higher and 
higher—the faint sound of the 
gate-bell in the distance, followed 
by a hurrying of feet? I, too, 
look at the door, expecting I know 
not what. Max’s tones become 
louder. Utterly unconscious of the 
noise below, or of the actual foot- 
steps now rapidly nearing our room, 
he cries only, ‘The wind—the 
wind! Do'you not hear it—across 
the hall, and up the stairs, along 
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the passage? Now—now they are 
coming! There, see, they are at 
the door—mother and boy together 
again ! 

Max half rises; I lay my hand 
on his arm; he shakes it off, tries 
to totter across the room; and 
through the wind I hear the foot- 
steps, now on the very threshold. 
The door flies open; and there, 
there—indeed, one part ofthe vision 
no phantom, but a living breath- 
ing presence—stands our wanderer. 
.... ‘Father! he exclaims; but 
the long-yearned-for voice brings 
no reply. Max lies lifeless in my 
arms ; the loving heart is still ! 

* . * * . 

Poor boy! truly his was a piti- 
able fate. He accused himself of 
having, as it were, caused the death 
of both his parents. ‘My very 
existence,’ he said, ‘was purchased 
by the death of my mother; and 
now, by my thoughtless precipitate 
return, I have killed the deares 
and tenderest father that ever a 
boy had. And, O, how he must 
have grieved over my silence all 
these last few years! But I hoped 
to make all happy again when I 
came back.’ 

He would take no comfort ; but 
as soon as his poor father was laid 
quietly in his last home by the 
side of his wife, young Hermselt 
declared his intention of leaving 
England for ever. He has taken 
his patrimony to Australia; and he 
and I shall never meet again. 
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SANDYTOWN was rejoicing. 

In this enlightened land of ours 
every charity-boy knows, of course, 
that Sandytown is the capital of 
Matthew Arnold’s model archarchy 
of Geist and Guns, where autho- 
rity, resting securely upon these 
two great factors of government, 
as a rule, rules sole and supreme ; 
and if a dawning proclivity to try 
a slight plunge into a mild modi- 
cum of anarchy zw7// now and then 
manifest itself, it seems simply to 
be resorted to instinctively as the 
readiest expedient to restore the 
momentarily-disturbed equilibrium 
of the delicately-adjusted balance 
between the two great governing 
G’s. That the law is quintessential 
in this happy region, and its admin- 


istration first rate, need hardly be 
mentioned. 
Sandytown was rejoicing. It 


was a fine hot summer-day. The 
city had donned its grandest gala 
garb of coloured rags and bunting 
—silken, woollen, linen, and cot- 
ton — that would have floated 
proudly in the breeze, only that 
there happened to be no breeze 
that day. The people, dressed in 
their richest holiday attire, thronged 
the streets, wending their way to 
the great public promenades in and 
outside the town. The roads had, 
in honour of the occasion, laid on 
an extra supply of all-pervading, 
all - permeating dust, composed 
chiefly of that arenaceous commo- 
dity to which the city owes its 
epithetic appellation. The river- 
craft were gaily decked—viver-craft 
is not ‘ writ sarcastic’ here, as Ar- 
temus Ward used to have it; for 
although a due regard for truth 
compels the admission that, if there 


is a vast deal of ‘craft’ in Sandy- 
town, there is very little ‘river’ 
to be seen in or about that noble 
city, yet the style and dignity of 
river may by courtesy, as a defe- 
rential and graceful concession to 
local susceptibilities, be accorded 
even to the shallow, sluggish, 
and slushy sewer which stagnates 
through Sandytown. Is it not a 
notorious fact, that, whenever it 
happens, by some incomprehen- 
sibly mysterious chance, that a 
child above ten years old finds a 
muddy grave in that consumptive 
ditch, Schultze and Miiller meet 
with minds elate and hearts proudly 
swelling, and, driving congratula- 
tory pokes into one another’s ribs, 
exclaim with noble exultation, 
‘Another man’ (or woman, as the 
case may be)‘ drowned! There is 
water in the old brook yet!’ then 
go their several ways lugubriously 
rejoicing. However, this is a di- 
gression. Why was Sandytown re- 
joicing? Well, there was ample 
reason for it. The king of the land 
had set forth a short time before 
with more than thrice one hundred 
thousand men ona round of friend- 
ly visits to his neighbours, with a 
view to a practical illustration of a 
new, most profitable reading of his 
house’s motto—Suum cuigue,towit : 
‘Our own is our own; so is also 
whatever we can trick or force from 
others.’ His majesty’s expedition 
had encountered some unreason- 
able opposition, but it had proved 
eminently successful notwithstand- 
ing, the strongest and stoutest of 
the opponents being smashed all 
but to smithereens, and some of 
the smaller fry kicked out alto- 
gether from their dominions ad 
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majorem Mavortis e Bellone glo- 
riam atque patria unitatem. So his 
majesty had pocketed a few fine 
provinces, and quietly annexed 
them to his realm. Surely was 
there not ample reason in this for 
the Sandytownians to rejoice and 
make their hearts merry ? 

Among the festive crowd which 
on thisauspicious occasion thronged 
the great park of Sandytown, there 
was a lank, lean, lantern-jawed 
youth of some twenty summers, 
whose starved look and tattered 
garments contrasted glaringly with 
the gay scene around. He seemed 
to be painfully sensible of this, if 
one might judge by the shuffling 
gait with which he was slinking 
along and the stealthy glances he 
was casting about him. The fact 
was not so, however ; far from it, 
indeed. There was no crushing 
sense of conscious abjectness in the 
youth, who, on the contrary, felt 
rather in his element than other- 
wise. 

Loafer was the name of the 
lad, and loafing was his nature. 
He was the son of poor and dis- 
honest parents, who had dragged 
him up in their own peculiar views 
upon the great social maxim of 
the sacredness of property. The 
‘teaching’ which the State had be- 
stowed upon him at the public 
charity-school had been confined 
mostly to the parroting of bible 
passages and catechetical precepts, 
with that total disregard of all 
true moral and intellectual training 
which nowadays characterises the 
educational course pursued at the 
more humble class of schools ‘ over 
there,’ since the wretched pietistry 
of Muckerdom has succeeded in 
displacing and supplanting the 
simple sterling Christianity and 
the pure Protestant piety of the 
past. 

Not much wonder, then, that 
the ingenuous lad should from an 
early period of his existence have 
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been engaged in frequent contro- 
versies with the established autho- 
rities of the land on disputed ques- 
tions of mine and thine between 
him and those more richly favoured 
by fortune, and that he should 
have graduated over and over again 
in those prolific seminaries of crime 
—the city and county jails. In 
fact his young life had been a con- 
stant alternation of in-jail seasons 
and out-of-jail seasons, in the 
steadily - decreasing intervals be- 
tween the former and the latter. 

It so happened that the great 
Sandytownian rejoicing fell in one 
of Loafer’s brief outings. On the 
eventful day he had come forth 
from his garret and sallied out into 
the streets, powerfully impressed 
and prompted by his beloved and 
revered monarch’s glorious achieve- 
ments in the field of annexation, 
his soul fired with noble emulation, 
and thirsting to do a little private 
business on his own account in a 
more humble branch of the same 
line. 

The streets failing to afford him 
a fair opening for the exercise of 
his industry, he had strolled into 
the park, in the hope of meeting 
with better luck in its crowded 
walks. Here he had succeeded at 
last in sighting, just a few steps 
ahead of him, a promising-looking 
party, with a new nappy hat on, 
and a fine broadcloth coat with 
temptingly - inviting large outside 
pockets. Here was a chance for 
our friend Loafer, which that in- 
genuous youth at once resolved to 
improve. 

At the time of his first introduc- 
tion to the reader he had just man- 
aged to shuffle up close behind his 
intended victim, when, finding that 
he had to deal apparently with a 
listless lounger, he boldly ventured 
upon a sly-faking operation. Un- 
luckily for him, it turned out that 
he had mistaken his customer, one 
Wigger by name, a plumber and 
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glazier, as bright as his own panes 
and as sharp as his own diamonds. 
Barely, then, had Master Loafer 
succeeded in delicately insinuating 
his slender fingers into one of Herr 
Wigger’s pockets, when the latter, 
suddenly swinging round, dexter- 
ously griped the intruding hand 
with his right, whilst with his left 
he fixed a sinister grasp upon luck- 
less Loafer’s jacket-collar, shouting 
exultingly to his captive, ‘ Have I 
caught you, you d—d young thief ! 
have 1? thus adding to coarse in- 
jury coarser insult. 

Among the people witnessing 
this scene there was, of course, 
that active and intelligent officer 
XYZ 999, an old acquaintance 
of Loafer’s, who now came briskly 
up, and, addressing the unhappy 
culprit with easy contemptuous 
familiarity, ‘O ho! so you are in 
for it again, young shaver ; won’t 
you nap it this time, and no mis- 
take !’ proceeded at once to relieve 
Herr Wigger of his charge, and, 
after taking the name and address 
of that gentleman, walked his pri- 
soner off to his old quarters. 
Loafer submitted like a lamb. 
He only faintly murmured, ‘ Just 
my luck—and all for nothin’. Not 
even a clout in his sly, and a cove 
with such flash togs, too! I am 
disgusted.’ 

XYZ 999 paid no heed to 
these mutterings ; but they reached 
the sharp ears of another party, of 
much higher social status than that 
active and intelligent officer could 
lay claim to, and, as it eventuated, 
of much greater importance to 
Loafer’s prospects. This was a 
small, sharp-featured gentleman, of 
unmistakable Sandytownian cutand 
Oriental stamp, acounsellor learned 
in the law, Flaw by name, who 
was promenading in the park arm- 
in-arm with another gentleman, 
evidently a stranger in the great 
city. 

‘ Pray excuse me for a moment,’ 
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said the counsellor to his com- 
panion, dropping his arm and 
hastening after Herr Wigger, who 
was walking on proudly elate, and 
looking as pleased as Punch with 
his late exploit. 

In about a minute the coun- 
sellor returned to his companion, 
rubbing his hands with great glee, 
and muttering to himself, ‘ Just as 
I suspected —a case of empty 
pockets.’ Then, linking his arm 
again with ihe stranger’s, he said 
to him in English, ‘ This is indeed 
a lucky chance, my worthy North- 
Sea-Islander, for one like you in 
quest of experience of men and 
manners. I trust that in about 
four weeks from this you will have 
a rare opportunity afforded you of 
witnessing arich display of forensic 
subtlety, such as the cutest and 
astutest of your great legal lumi- 
naries of the Hall might be proud 
of, and which even the illustrious 
Chitty would not have disdained to 
stand godfather to.’ 

The stranger thus addressed put 
some questions to the counsellor 
about the scene just enacted before 
them, in reply to which the latter 
jocularly told him that it was a 
case of ‘ Loafer’s labour lost,’ a 
‘bootless dive into an empty 
pocket,’ out of which said empty 
pocket he (the counsellor), how- 
ever, meant to get something hand- 
some ; the case would come on in 
a month before the fourth deputa- 
tion, where his English friend and 
guest might, if he so listed, be 
witness of a neat forensic feat of 
his. For the time being he must 
decline entering more fully into the 
matter. And, to put a stop to 
further questions, he proposed that 
they should adjourn to one of the 
hostelries about there, to comfort 
and fortify the inner man—a most 
congenial proposal, which the Eng- 
lish gentleman, of course, at once 


cheerfully assented to. 
* x * 
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A month had elapsed. Loafer’s 
case was set down for ‘oyer and 
terminer’ before the fourth deputa- 
tion of the Sandytown Criminal and 
Correctional Court. The weather 
was murky, misty, and muddy, as 
if Nature had put on mourning for 
the luckless lad’s mishap. The 
court was rather scantily attended 
by the members of the legal profes- 
sion, as it was pretty well under- 
stood that there was no case of 
importance on the day’s list. There 
were present, however, the public 
prosecutor, Quirk, and Counsellors 
Plausible,Gammon, cum guibusdam 
aliis ejusdem generis, and our ac- 
quaintances of the park, Counsel- 
lor Flaw and his English friend. 

In due course of time Master 
Loafer was led into court by 
his officious friend and guardian, 
XYZ 999. ‘There was no change 
in Loafer’s appearance, but that he 
looked perhaps just a little less 
dirty and tattered. 

Some interest and excitement 
was created in court, when it was 
whispered about that Counsel- 
lor Flaw had humanely volun- 
teered to undertake the defence of 
the accused youth. Considering 
that the prisoner had been taken 
in the act, and that there was a 
pretty long array of previous con- 
victions against him, the legal 
gentlemen present marvelled much 
what defence Counsellor Flaw 
could possibly mean to set up with 
the slightest chance ofa favourable 
result for his client. They marvel- 
led still more when, in reply to a 
question put to him point-blank by 
Counsellor Gammon, Flaw cheer- 
fully declared that he meant to 
pull Loafer through, and have him 
acquitted with flying colours. 

This looked a monstrous asser- 
tion in the face of the known cir- 
cumstances of the case. Gammon 
seemed to feel dubious about it. 
Just at this juncture Counsellor 
Flaw was called out of court by 
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his head-clerk, and Gammon at 
once availed himself of his tem- 
porary absence to address a few 
questions to XYZ 999. He first 
asked that active and intelligent 
officer whether the prisoner had 
not been taken red-handed. The 
puzzled protector of the public 
peace and of private property pon- 
dered some time, then replied with 
dubious mien and a doubtful shake 
of the head : ‘ His hands was dirty 
when I took him.’ Whereupon 
Gammon varied his question to, 
‘Was the prisoner taken 7” /fa- 
granui? To this the active and 
intelligent, who had an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that the coun- 
sellor was trying to gammon him, 
and felt indignant thereat, replied 
briefly, with a slightly ruffled 
air, that the prisoner had been 
taken with his hand in the prose- 
cutor’s pocket, if ¢Aat was what 
the counsellor meant; then turned 
away indignant, evidently deter- 
mined, like Shylock, to stay no 
longer questions. 

However, Gammon had obtain- 
ed all the information he wanted. 
When Flaw returned into court, he 
went up to him, and asked him 
whether he had really the slightest 
hope of getting his client off. 

‘There is no question of Aofe 
about it,’ replied Flaw; ‘it is a 
certainty with me. I'll lay ten 
score oysters on it, with the sub- 
stantials, and a dozen of lager, with 
six bottles of hock and six of 
champagne to follow.’ 

‘Done!’ cried Gammon. 

‘Done! echoed Flaw; ‘to be 
consumed after the sitting, between 
four of us—me and my English 
friend here, and you and any friend 
of yours you choose to invite toa 
participation in the feast.’ 

‘Let me be the fourth man, 
Gammon,’ chimed in Counsellor 
Plausible, ‘and I’ll take half the 
wager on my shoulder.’ 

‘Done! so let it be,’ said Gam- 
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mon; and so the matter was ar- 
ranged between them. 

In another half-hour the case 
was called on. It was stated 
briefly by the public prosecutor, 
who did not wish to trouble the 
court with a long speech upon a 
matter so unmistakably clear as 
the one before it. 

The president of the court and 
his assessors looked rather puz- 
zled when, after XYZ 999’s short 
examination-in-chief, Counsellor 
Flaw got up, and begged the court 
to ask the witness whether he had 
searched the prisoner after taking 
charge of him, and whether he had 
found anything upon him beyond 
his rags ; anything, in fact, that 
might possibly have been laid 
claim to as the property of some- 
body else. To this question the 
active and intelligent officer re- 
plied in the negative. 

It was now Herr Wigger’s turn 
to give his evidence, which that 
gentleman did in a most emphatic 
manner, and with the proud con- 
sciousness of having nobly done 
his duty by the state and by so- 
ciety. When the defence had the 
question asked him what he had 
in his coat-tail pockets at the time 
of the alleged attempt to pick 
them, he cried exultingly, ‘ No- 
thing, my lords, nothing whatever! 
not even a pin! I am not such 
a flat as to carry anything in my 
pockets when I am walking in the 
park or in the streets. There are 
too many loafers about for that. 
O no! I put my pocket-handker- 
chief in the crown of my hat. It 
is safest there ; catch me at giving 
a thiefa chance to pick my pockets. 
I give him free leave and license 
to keep anything he is likely to 
find in ’em.” 

This brought the cross-exami- 
nation of Herr Wigger to a close, 
and Counsellor Flaw rose to ad- 
dress the court for the defence. 

‘ Were this in any other country 
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but in this favoured land of ours,’ 
cried the eloquent advocate, ‘I 
should enter upon my present task 
with anxiety and apprehension ; 
for I know but too well how prone 
man is to judge harshly of his 
fellow-man, and to shut his ears 
and his mind to all arguments 
that may seem to tend to mili- 
tate against some preconceived 
notion, to assail some ingrained 
prejudice. Were this court sitting, 
then, in any other country but 
ours, I repeat it, I should look upon 
it as an almost hopeless under- 
taking to overcome the strong pre- 
judice against my poor client, the 
unhappy trembling prisoner at the 
bar’ (here Loafer set up a dismal 
whine, and took toa violent trem- 
bling-fit), ‘which the evidence 
seemingly bearing against him, I 
am free to admit, cannot but have 
tended to create in your minds. 
Here, however, in this great and 
happy land of ours, my lords, where 
the authority of the law alone is 
paramount, I have no such appre- 
hension ; but I address you with 
perfect trust. The justness of the 
cause I plead before you’ (here the 
court looked rather surprised) ‘is 
such in its transparent clearness, 
that, even upon the very evidence 
brought forward against my un- 
happy and much-maligned client’ 
(the president, sotto voce, ‘ Bosh! 
maligned, indeed !’), ‘I confidently 
rely upon obtaining his triumph- 
ant acquittal at your hands’ (the 
president, with a dubious shake 
of his head, accompanied by e- 
qually dubious shakings of heads 
on the part of the assessors, sof/o 
voce again, ‘O, you do, do you ?’) 
‘Yes, I repeat it, I confidently 
await a triumphant acquittal. I 
take my stand upon the law, upon 
the law alone, upon the letter of 
the law. Are we not living in that 
glorious land, my lords, whose an- 
nals bear proudly inscribed on one 
of their brightest pages a most 
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startling instance of the acknow- 
ledged supremacy of the law? An 
absolute king, to whose immortal 
name history appends the grand 
appellation of “the Unigue,” cheer- 
fully submitted to its anticipated 
adverse decision in a disputed case 
of possession of a small patch of 
land coveted and claimed by him 
against the technically rightful 
holding of the same by one of 
his lowliest subjects.’ 

Here the president changed co- 
lour, and, turning to one of the 
assessors, muttered, half-audibly, 
‘Goodness gracious me, if he isn’t 
going to give us that blessed story 
of the mill and the miller again ! 
And, @ propos de quoi ? what can he 
be driving at?” 

‘No, my lords,’ pursued Coun- 
sellor Flaw, who, as has already 
been intimated, was blessed with a 
fine sharp sense of hearing; ‘no, 
I am not going to give you the 
story of the mill and the miller 
again; and if I venture to allude 
here to that well-known incident 
in the life of the greatest of kings, 
it is with a view simply to invite 
your attention, your most serious 
attention, to the great principle 
which is involved in that story, 
and which it so brightly illustrates 
—the grand, the sublime principle 
of the paramount supremacy of the 
law in this blessed land of ours. 
And when I say the /aw, my lords, 
I, of course, mean the law in its 
most rigorously literal sense and 
acceptation—in its most strictly 
textual interpretation, and not as 
read and interpreted by the light 
of what the would-be wise are apt 
to term the plain rules and dictates 
of so-called ‘common sense.” 
Common sense, indeed! Pshaw! 
Talk not to me of common sense 
in connection with the law! The 
law stands on much higher ground, 
and rests on much prefounder con- 
siderations. Suppose, for one in- 
Stant, we were to take away the 


supreme authority of the letter of 
the law, and substitute instead the 
arbitrary interpretation of common 
sense: what would be the result— 
the inevitable result? Why, sim- 
ply this, guot judices, tot sententia.’ 

The president, sotto voce, to one 
of the assessors: ‘What on earth 
can he be driving at with this ex- 
traordinary exordium? Surely, he 
cannot be afraid lest we should 
adulterate our law with common 
sense ?” 

‘How, think you, my lords, 
would have eventuated the great 
leading case of Shylock versus An- 
tonio, had any foolish common- 
sense interpretation been permitted 
to usurp the authority of the /e¢fer 
of the law? Where would be the 
glorious cases of acquittal of lucky 
prisoners upon flaws in the indict- 
ments against them which adorn 
the forensic annals of a land kin- 
dred to ours, and nearly as civilised 
—I mean England, of course? 
How would your so-called common 
sense have treated the successful 
plea of the great English lawyer, 
that his client had been wrongfully 
indicted for stealing a sheep, where- 
as he had previously taken the pre- 
caution to cut the animal’s throat, 
and so turned it into mation? Or 
that other assertion, put forward 
with triumphant success by the 
same great man, or, at least, by 
one equally accomplished in the 
subtleties of the bar, that a drake 
must not be described as a duck in 
a properly-framed indictment forthe 
theft of the bird in question? How, 
think you, would have fared with 
common sense the plea of wager 
by battle, successfully advanced 
even in this nineteenth century, in 
that great and glorious country, 
upon the authority of an ancient 
unrepealed statute? I am sorry 
to learn, indeed, from an English 
friend of mine, now on a visit to 
me, and actually present in this 
court’ (waving his hand in the di- 
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rection of said English friend, who 
becomes at once the observed of 
all observers, to the sore trial of 
his insular bashfulness),—‘I am 
sorry, I say, to be informed by my 
friend that a practical common- 
sense mania seems of late years to 
have seized upon the British legis- 
lature, and that cases like those I 
have alluded to belong now to the 
glories of the past, never to be re- 
vived again, as specious and spu- 
rious arguments have succeeded in 
dubbing them anomalies, and in 
removing the chance of their recur- 
rence from the code of the land.* 
But I have no fear, my lords, that 
you will allow yourselves to be mis- 
guided by specious and spurious 
considerations of the kind. You 
will administer the law as you find 
it laid down for you, even to the 
very letter of it. It is this convic- 
tion which inspires me with un- 
shakable confidence in a triumphant 
issue of my appeal to you. The 
case before you lies in a nutshell. 
What is the charge against my un- 
happy client? What is the charge 
against him, I say?” 

Here the counsellor’s eye fell 
accidentally on XYZ 999, and 
that active and intelligent officer 
thought it his duty to answer the 
question seemingly addressed to 
him. 

‘Picking pockets in the park, 

* The counsellor’s English friend would 
seem to have been slightly misinformed in 
the matter in question. Some of these 
anti-common-sense anomalies of the law 
would appear still to be met with occa- 
sionally here. Even quite recently a Lon- 
don stipendiary decided that the element of 
skill forming an ingredient in the game of 
pitching marbles at money on the top of 
a pricker, takes that noble game, though 
played for money by boys in public places, 
out of the category of games to which the 
Gambling Act applies. ‘The learned magis- 
trate opined that by practice a boy might 
acquire sufficient skill to knock the money 
off, and win a good deal; in which case, 
however, the Solon of the bench added, he 
most likely would not be permitted to play 
by the ‘banker.’ 
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sir, that’s the charge against him,’ 
he cried, which brought down upon 
him the president’s frown, and a 
stern, ‘Silence, officer; you forget 
yourself!’ from one of the asses- 
sors. 

‘ Picking pockets,’ continued 
Counsellor Flaw ; ‘yes, that zs the 
charge against my client. “ Pick- 
ing pockets in the park,” as the 
officer expresses it with such happy 
alliteration,—than whom a more 
active and intelligent member of 
the force, and a more straightfor- 
ward witness in the box, it would 
be difficult to find’ (this by way of 
a salve for XYZ 999’s wounded 
feelings, the counsellor having got 
him into trouble with the court, 
though unintentionally. XYZ 999 
looked intensely gratified, and im- 
parted to a brother-officer by his 
side, sotto voce, his personal convic- 
tion that the counsellor was a per- 
fect gentleman, and always had 
been so). ‘I repeat,’ resumed 
Flaw, ‘than whom it would be dif- 
ficult to find a more straightforward 
witness in the box. Now, what 
says this most trustworthy witness ? 
Why, he searched the accused im- 
mediately after the alleged attempt 
upon the prosecutor’s pockets ; and 
what did he find on him? Nothing, 
my lords, absolutely nothing ex- 
cept his rags. Picking pockets, 
indeed! Why, where were the 
proceeds, then, if my unhappy cli- 
ent had really and truly been en- 
gaged in the pursuit of that objec- 
tionable industry? I know full 
well, my lords, that there is some 
prejudice in your minds—even a 
strong prejudice, perhaps—against 
my client, based upon previous 
convictions for offences similar to 
this one with which he now stands 
charged. I fully and unreservedly 
admit that Loafer’s antecedents are 
very much against him—that his 
character, in fact, not to put too 
fine a point upon it, is as tattered 
and ragged as his garments are. 
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He fas been convicted of petty 
larceny—-more than once convict- 
ed. Why should I endeavour to 
conceal facts ? why deny the truth? 
But what of that, my lords? Your 
Christian charity is too well known 
that I should fear you could ever 
allow yourselves to be guided or 
swayed by that harsh maxim, “Once 
a thief, always a thief ;” I am con- 
vinced, on the contrary, that you 
will give my client’s case the most 
impartial consideration, and that 
you will scan the evidence against 
him as narrowly and as jealously 
as if the accused before you were 
the purest and most unspotted of 
the subjects of his Majesty, whom 
God Almighty preserve, and in- 
crease his power and his glory ! 

Here the president glanced at 
the assessors, muttering some words 
which sounded suspiciously like 
‘D—d old humbug 

The counsellor, however, took 
no heed of this, but went on, 
in impressive tones and with im- 
passioned gesticulation: ‘ Picking 
pockets is the charge against my 
client—picking the pocket of Herr 
Wigger, the prosecutor in this 
case. Now, my lords, we have 
had Herr Wigger in the box, and 
you have heard what the witness 
has stated in reply to certain ques- 
tions suggested by me in cross- 
examination. He has distinctly 
sworn that he had nothing in his 
pockets; that he, in fact, never 
carried anything in them. Now, 
upon this evidence, my lords, I 
confidently claim at your hands 
the dismissal of the charge against 
the unhappy Loafer.’ 

At this point of the case the 
court began to look alive, and 
Counsellors Gammon and Plausi- 
ble looked blue; the former mut- 
tering to the latter, 

‘Artful old dodger! By Jove, 
if he is not going to do us clean 

Flaw proceeded. ‘ Yes, my lords, 
I repeat it, I confidently claim an 
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acquittal. To constitute the of- 
fence of larceny, there must be 
shown the animus furandi in the 
accused ; and the auzimus furandt 
can exist only in connection with 
some object or article to be stolen. 
That there has been no asporta- 
tion in this case has been clearly 
proved by the officer’s statement 
that he found Loafer’s hands, when 
taken, as empty as the prosecutor 
swears his own pockets to have 
been. But even an attempt at 
asportation was impossible in the 
case; ex nihilo nil fit—you can 
draw forth nothing from empty 
pockets. The Loafer was heard 
to murmur, “‘ There warn’t even a 
clout in his sly, the mean beggar !” 
Again, I repeat, the proof of the 
animus furandi in the prisoner ab- 
solutely requires for its basis and 
foundation the actual existence of 
a tangible object to be stolen. 
Where there exists no such object, 
there can exist no animus furandi ; 
and where there is no animus 
JSurandi clearly established, there 
can be no larceny.’ 

Here the president and the as- 
sessors nodded their heads ap- 
provingly. 

‘That is logic, my lords, I take 
it, sound forensic logic ; and I am 
happy to perceive that your lord- 
ships are duly impressed by it, and 
that the court is with me on the 
main issue in this case. I do not 
wish for one moment, my lords, 
to conceal from your lordships that 
I am acutely alive to the spe- 
cious plea that might be advanced 
against my line of argument, as 
to why, and with what possible 
not dishonest intention, Loafer 
inserted his hand into Herr Wig- 
gers pocket? what innocent and 
unsuspicious business his hand 
could possibly have there ? 

Here the public prosecutor, 
Counsellor Quirk, looked up and 
intimated to his learned brother 
that he should indeed very much 
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like to hear how he purposed to 
get over the said specious plea 
suggested by himself. 

‘ If my learned brother,’ resumed 
Flaw, ‘than whom there is no 
member at the bar for whose le- 
gal lore and transcendent acute- 
ness of mind I entertain a higher 
esteem, feels inclined to adopt 
this specious plea, and to ask me 
the question suggested, I may re- 
ply to him, in the words of Shy- 
lock, “I'll not answer that; but 
say, Perchance it was Loafer’s 
humour.” Is my learned brother 
answered? What! it is a well- 
known axiom in physics that na- 
ture abhors a vacuum. Why, then, 
should not my poor client, who 
must have been so often keenly 
and sensitively alive to the dis- 
tressing inconveniences of a va- 
cuum in his stomach, share in 
this feeling of abhorrence with 
Nature? Why should his con- 
duct in the park not have been 
simply instigated by an uncon- 
querable longing to remove this 
to him most objectionable and 
antipathetic vacuum from the pro- 
secutor’s pockets, by putting his 
hands into them? This may look 
like a specious argument, but let 
your lordships and my learned 
brother bear in mind that it is in- 
tended to meet a specious plea. 
But why should I descend to spe- 
cious arguments? ‘There surely is 
no need forthem. My case is per- 
fectly clear, without the adventi- 
tious aid of rhetorical artifice. Were 
it needed for my purpose, I might 
even go so far as to maintain, ay, 
victoriously maintain, to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the conscience 
of the court, that, had Herr Wig- 
ger's pockets been full to over- 
flowing with precious goods, my 
client might still confidently claim 
the dismissal of the charge against 
him, upon the plea of distinct 
leave and license given him by 
the prosecutor; for has not said 
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prosecutor distinctly stated on oath 
that he is always willing to give 
any thief free leave and license to 
pick his pockets of anything that 
is likely to be found in them?’ 

Here the president, after a brief 
whispered consultation with his 
assessors, interposed, requesting 
Counsellor Flaw to suspend his 
argument; then, addressing the 
public prosecutor, informed him 
that the court held the defence’s 
plea fatal to the case of the pro- 
secution, and wished to know 
whether he had anything to urge 
against this view. Quirk, highly 
flattered by the great Flaw’s eu- 
logistic encomiums upon his own 
legal lore and transcendent acute- 
ness of mind, and having really 
nothing to advance against the 
soundness of Flaw’s plea, accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the law, 
modestly declined to put the court 
to further trouble in the case, and 
declared his free submission to 
Loafer’s dismissal from the charge 
against him. 

The president accordingly pro- 
nounced the decision of the court, 
dismissing the charge against the. 
accused, and ordering his release 
from custody, to Loafer’s un- 
bounded amazement and to his 
intensest gratification, of course. 
His lordship added a few brief 
words of admonition ; he told him 
that he had had a lucky escape 
this time, and a narrow one, and 
entreated him to let this be a warn- 
ing to him. Loafer begged per- 
mission to express his fervid thanks 
to the court, and to Counsellor 
Flaw, to whose transcendent foren- 
sic skill he owed his present escape 
from the meshes of the law; he 
assured their lordships that this 
should be a warning to him, and 
that so long as he lived he would 
never, zever again put his hands 
into an empty pocket. 

* * ” & 


It was some three hours after 
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—in “he most famous wine and 
oyster cellar in Sandytown—Coun- 
sellors Gammon, Plausible, Quirk 
(who had cleverly succeeded in 
inviting himself to the feast), and 
Flaw and the English visitor were 
seated round a table. The last 
oyster had been duly washed down 
with the last draught of sparkling, 
when Flaw slapped his English 
friend on the back, crying, 

‘Well, my worthy guest from 
Chalkyland, what do you think 
of us now? Haven't we given 
you a bit of forensic finesse you 
would find it difficult to match 
over there, with all your big guns 
of the Hall? It is not given to 
everybody to get five full stomachs 
out of an empty pocket !’ 


‘Well,’ replied the other, ‘I do 
not know whether any of our courts 
over there would nowadays stand 
your line of argument, which has 
proved so successful here. But 
this much I do know, that there 
is one of our nisi-prius fellows 
who would have smashed your 
defence.’ 

*Psh, psh, pshaw! couldn’t be 
done! how could it be done? 
cried Flaw. 

‘ Well,’ said the other, ‘ he would 
have charged your interesting fro- 
tégé with an attempt to steal the 
lining, 

Flaw looked staggered. 

‘By Jove! said he, 
never thought of that. 
are a great people ! 


‘but I 
Well, you 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


WitH the average of mankind 
—to womankind the aphorism 
scarcely applies — audacity, or 
even coolness, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances is very much a ques- 
tion of experience. 

There flourishes even now down 
in the West, a certain divine, emi- 
nent in learning, piety, and charity ; 
who became more famous than 
ever from the manner in which he 
bore himself in time of sore trial. 
The town in which he ministered 
was visited by one of those epi- 


demics that are scarcely less dread- 


ful than the ancient Plagues. At 
last there was such a panic in the 
place, that all, who could by any 
means escape, fled therefrom ; 
some even of the doctors came 
reluctantly to their duties, if they 
did not absolutely shirk them. 
Now the good parson not only 
put far away from him all temp- 
tation—and temptations were not 
lacking—to quit his post; but la- 
boured more strenuously than ever. 
Late and early he might have been 
found with a countenance, if not 
cheerful, always serene, in such 
fearful straits as was Aaron’s, 
when he swung the censer of 
atonement in the wilderness of 
Paran. 

When at length—partly by fever, 
partly by fatigue—he was brought 
so low that all, himself included, 
believed his hours were numbered, 
he waited for death, they say, not 
less composedly than he would 


have waited for sleep. Two or 
three years later, this same divine 
was involved in a terrible railway 
accident, from which he escaped 
comparatively unhurt ; though his 
situation for some time was critical 
in the extreme. He preached a 
very eloquent sermon afterwards, 
wherein he described his own sen- 
sations at length; and a more 
beautiful illustration of submissive 
trust in Providence could hardly 
be conceived. He was not apt 
to vaunt himself ; and perchance, 
by some mysterious process of 
thought, had come to believe that 
he had in very truth felt what he 
described. Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses, during that period of peril 
he did nothing but wail and bab- 
ble incoherently—being fairly dis- 
traught with fear. 

As the strongest antithesis to 
this godly person, take Cecil 
Grantley. He would fly, like a 
timid hare, from the vicinity of 
the mildest form of scarlatina; 
and, when he joins in the ‘ pur- 
suit,’ requires much priming be- 
fore he will negotiate a sheep- 
hurdle. Not long ago, he got into 
a very awkward scrape, the nature 
of which matters not. Up to a 
certain point he had to deal with 
feminine adversaries; and, thus 
far, his trepidations were simply 
pusillanimous. Suddenly a fresh 
personage appeared on the scene 

a most truculent personage, too: 
but Cecil brightened up directly. 

‘It’s all right now,’ he said. 
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‘We've got a man into the wran- 
gle.’ And thenceforth he carried 
the thing with a high hand. 

Now George Anstruther perhaps 
was not, physically or morally, 
more of a coward than his fellows ; 
but in the even tenor of his life he 
had hardly ever been proved by 
anything like personal danger. In 
those days—it was before the Mu- 
tiny—‘the gentle Hindoo’ seldom 
belied his character. For many 
years, the Indian judge had been 
surrounded by people who would 
no more have dreamed of menacing 
him, even in gesture, than of in- 
sulting a statue of Siva. A canter 
along an indifferent road was about 
the roughest exercise he had ever 
indulged in: he considered the 
honour of the first spear by no 
means worth the risk of broken 
bones ; and would go a mile round, 
sooner than scramble across a mo- 
derate nullah—let alone leaping 
it. Excitement of any sort he con- 
sidered unwholesome and irrational 
—the excitement of peril most ir- 
rational of all. Whilst his villan- 
ous scheme was still in the germ, 
he had counted the cost and re- 
solved to pay it; and when he 
grew too familiar with the idea to 
shrink from the purposed atrocity, 
he never lost sight of the probable 
consequences to himself. He 
knew that the mere fact of his pre- 
dilection for chemistry would be 
sure to attract suspicion sooner or 
later; and moreover, though diffi- 
cult, it might not be impossible for 
an analyst to determine from what 
precise region the venomous in- 
gredients must have been brought. 
Alsager’s surmises were right. It 
was during his sojourn in India 
that Anstruther had obtained these. 
He had indeed confiscated them, 
after they had been employed in a 
similar disfigurement. 

He had taken all possible pre- 
caution, to be sure; and, with 
average luck, the chain of circum- 
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stantial evidence linking him with 
the crime must needs be weak. At 
first, he thought he had prospered 
beyond his hopes; for, though he 
was last to enter the corridor, he 
was there soon enough to hear 
Laura Brancepeth speak of the 
broken vial. ‘There was little fear 
of analytical tests after that. Then 
had come the blow which had put 
all his calculations to the rout. It 
had never entered his head, that 
stolid William Prescott would be 
shrewd enough and patient enough 
to play the spy—and play it to 
such fatal purpose. But, though 
taken by surprise, he kept his self- 
possession admirably till he heard 
that threat—it was only half-in- 
tended as a threat, after all—about 
Mark Ramsay. 

It was not the magistrate he 
dreaded ; but the man, who, if half 
the tales were true, had trampled 
under foot written and unwritten 
laws, on less provocation than this, 
ere now; and who would scarcely 
be less scrupulous in working out 
his revenge, than he had always 
shown himself in working out his 
desire. It was this which made 
George Anstruther accept extortion 
without bargaining; and it was 
this which sent such a shiver 
through his blood, when he looked 
up and saw who stood on the 
threshold. 

With eyes wide open and va- 
cant, like a sleep-walker’s, he stared 
at his visitor, as the other closed 
the door softly and turned the key, 
and then came nearer, till he stood 
just where Prescott had been 
standing awhile ago. There was 
nothing positively alarming in his 
face: it was scarcely so louring 
as when he entered his wife’s dress- 
ing-room; but it was even more 
set. For perhaps half a minute, 
Mark watched in silence the work- 
ings of the other's countenance : 
they would have told him enough, 
if his suspicions had slumbered till 
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now. Then he said with a strange 
quietness : 

‘You can guess why I have 
come here ?” 

The first syllables of Anstru- 
ther’s reply were scarcely intelli- 
gible; but the last were uttered 
more distinctly. 

‘I cannot guess. Has—has it 
anything to do with the—the—ac- 
cident of this evening ?” 

‘Everything to do with the— 
accident: we'll call it so for the 
present. You remember I asked 
in the corridor just now, whether 
anyone knew anything of surgery ; 
and you shook your head like the 
rest. Perhaps you were taken by 
surprise, and hadn’t time to think 
over your resources. It may be 
hours before the doctor comes, and 
every second may be precious. 
Chemists, such as you are, often 
carry about strange drugs with 
them ; and, if you have no drugs, 
you have knowledge. They say 
all poisons have an antidote. Is 
there none to this ? 

Anstruther could hardly believe 
his ears. Was it possible that the 
person he so dreaded had not 
come to accuse or condemn, but 
only to ask for such succour, as 
any man has a right to expect from 
the stranger sojourning within his 
gates? But the first flush of glad 
surprise was checked by a cold 
sense of helplessness—by a feeling 
that, though the door ofescape stood 
wide, he could not pass through. 

It is not too much to say, that 
George Anstruther would have 
given up almost anything, short of 
his heart’s blood, to have had the 
power of undoing his deed. Fear 
of the consequences, doubtless, 
chiefly swayed him ; but there was 
a tinge of remorse too, howsoever 
faint: moreover, a dreary consci- 
ousness that his crime was futile, 
and that not one doit of the price 
for which he had sold himself 
would ever be paid, had crept over 
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him since, yonder in the corridor, 
glancing up once sidelong and 
stealthily, he met the horror of 
Blanche Ramsay’s eyes. It was 
not to be. He knew right well 
that though, besides the risk of 
fever, there was little danger of life 
from his devilish drugs, their effects 
were past the art of healing; and 
time would never efface, even if it 
should faintly mitigate, the hideous 
scars. The face that was so dan- 
gerous yesterday never again would 
wake passion or envy. For Alice 
Irving there would be no more 
place amongst fair women hence- 
forth, than there is for a lazar 
amongst his kind. Though he 
dared not avow all this, he dared 
not speak contrariwise. 

‘I would gladly help you,’ he 
said—-‘most gladly. But I have 
small skill in’ such matters, and I 
might do more harm than good in 
advising. They have tried cold 
applications, I suppose? ‘That 
ought to give temporary relief, and 
I trust the surgeon will be here 
very soon.’ 

Mark’s gazedwelt on the speaker, 
still rather earnestly than threaten- 
ingly. 

‘Are you quite sure you can 
suggest nothing? Mind: I ask 
you this—knowing that mere me- 
dical skill will avail little. Think 
again. It is a question of life and 
death.’ 

The keen perception that had 
served Anstruther well in ordinary 
matters quite failed him here : from 
that strange quietness of Mark's 
manner, he drew encouragement 
when he ought to have drawn 
warning. 

‘I do not know what others can 
do,’ he said, with a certain haugh- 
tiness ; ‘but I am quite sure that 
I can do nothing. If I had any 
doubt on the subject, I should not 
have wanted asking twice.’ 

‘T’ll give you one more chance,’ 
Mark said, speaking very low. 
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‘Not for your own sake; but for 
hers who lies yonder. I know as 
well who has done this deed, as if 
I had watched you drop in the 
poison. Don’t waste time in de- 
nial—it may be shorter than you 
think—but listen to me. If you 
can hold out any certain hope that 
what has been done can be un- 
done—quite undone—you shall go 
forth from this house harmless ; 
and you shall never be troubled 
more by me or mine; and, if you 
bear me any grudge, you may set 
your foot on my neck now, if you 
please. Lying won't help you. I'll 
look into your eyes while you ans- 
wer.’ 

All his terrors came back upon 
Anstruther like a wave in reflux; 
yet he, too, felt that lying or eva- 
sion would be useless. He spoke 
like the possessed of old time, 
whose utterances were not after 
their own will, but according to 
the spirit within them. 

‘ Her life is safe: I can give no 
other hope.’ 

Mark breathed long and deep, 
as gymnasts do preparing for some 
great feat of strength or skill. 

‘Then half my errand is done. 
I came to seek help here, as I 
would have sought it in Hell, if I 
had known the road there; and I 
would sooner have given the Devil 
my soul, than you your freedom, 
in exchange: but I wou/d have 
given it. There was something 
else though. If there was no help 
to be wrung from you, I came—to 
kill you.’ 

Mark Ramsay’s voice was a pro- 
verbially pleasant one. There was 
nothing jarring in the tone of those 
last three words. If an actor had 
delivered them on any stage, the 
house would have murmured, justly 
enough, at a good ‘point’ being 
spoiled. A very quiet reading, 
even of Hamlet, rarely succeeds. 
But then, you see, it was a singu- 
larly select audience to which Ram- 
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say was playing, and he did not 
trouble himself to study effects. In 
sober truth, there was a savage 
earnestness there, that could never 
have been conveyed by the thun- 
derous declamation that rends a 
passion to tatters ; and so the soli- 
tary witness interpreted it, as he 
sprang up with a white terror on 
his face, glaring round him in a 
wild hopeless way. Yes—hope- 
less: for, whether by chance or 
design, Ramsay had moved during 
the last two seconds, so as to stand 
directly betwixt the other and the 
fireplace, where, putting weapons 
of defence out of the question, the 
one bellrope hung. 

There was little chance of a 
shout bringing timely succour; 
and, even if it had not been so, 
there was manhood enough left in 
the old civilian, to make him loth 
to cry aloud for help against a 
single unarmed enemy. Indeed, 
the physical odds against him were 
not so great. He had the advan- 
tage in height and weight and 
probably in strength, if not in acti- 
vity ; and, though his gaunt frame 
had waxed thinner of late, it had 
not become bent or emaciated, 
and there was a tough, wiry look 
about it still. But there was no 
question of physique here. A 
thirsty eagerness for the struggle 
on the one side, was opposed to 
shuddering reluctance onthe other; 
and, had you seen the two, you 
would no more have doubted as 
to the result, than if you had 
watched a panther crouching for 
his spring on a buffalo. 

*You—you are mad!’ Anstru- 
ther gasped out. ‘ Have you for- 
gotten that—that your life is for 
feit, when you’ve taken mine ?” 

The other broke into a ghastly 
laugh, and drew ever so little 
nearer—very slowly ; it seemed as 
though he saw the terror he in- 
spired, and savoured it as part of 
his vengeance. 
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‘Forgotten? No: I have for- 
gotten nothing. What you have 
done is no hanging matter—what 
I’m going to do is—that’s as clear 
as day. It’s only a sort of suicide 
after all; and it’s a pleasanter way 
than knotting one’s own noose. 
You'll have made clean work of it 
between you—you and yonder wife 
of mine.’ 

A passion, with which animal 
fear had naught to do, rang out in 
Anstruther’s cry. 

‘My God! Is it possible you 
suspect your wife of having art or 
part in this? See—I speak as if 
I were on my death-bed. By all 
my hopes of mercy, she’s as inno- 
cent as any of heaven’s angels. You 
shall—you shall—believe me.’ 

‘I believe you,’ Mark answered. 
‘And she'll have the benefit of her 
innocence—ifthat’s any consolation 
to you. If I’dtime to think about 
such trifles, perhaps I might won- 
der what has made you so zealous 
to serve, and so anxious to shield 
her.. We're past ail that—now.’ 

And even as he spoke, he drew 
nearer; and the hungry glitter 
brightened in his eyes. 

The bitterness of death comes 
not always just before the death- 
pang ; and those who tottered and 
stumbled at the entrance of the 
Dark Valley, have been known to 
walk steadily enough when they 
were far within the shadow. So 
it was now with George Anstru- 
ther. Whether it was the mere 
energy of despair that sustained 
him, or whether the generous im- 
pulse, prompting his last interces- 
sion, abode with him still—no one 
will ever know. But, assuredly, 
he did not die a coward. 

‘I loved your wife,’ he said, 
speaking quite firmly. ‘Does not 
that account for all? I loved her 
that day when you and I first met. 
I’ve loved her since—so well— 
that I repent to-night’s work no 
more than if I’d set my heel on 
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an adder in her path. I love her 
now—so well—that I'll save her, 
in spite of you, from the shame of 
having married a felon. You 
thought I was afraid of death? 
So I was: but it was of death in 
your fashion, not in my own. Be- 
fore I knew you were coming, I 
was ready, with—//is,’ 

He felt in his pocket ; and, with 
the quickness of thought, drawing 
forth the tiny silver tube, crushed 
it betwixt his strong white teeth. 

With a spring like a wild cat's, 
Mark Ramsay cleared the distance 
betwixt them; but his fingers 
griped a throat that never felt the 
pressure ; and of the two bodies 
that crashed on the floor together, 
the life was in only one. 

The fury of baffled revenge 
mingled with a natural horror in 
the survivor’s face, as he shook 
himself clear of the corpse and 
arose. As he grew calmer, he 
began to debate with himself 
what was to be done. After two 
or three minutes spent in deep 
thought, he walked to the door 
and unlocked it, and then rang 
twice or thrice violently. Not for 
one instant, while he waited there, 
did he avert his gaze from the 
corpse ; and, not for one second, 
did his eyes alter their expression 
of hate and loathing. Two or 
three servants came hurrying up— 
Prescott foremost. It was to this 
man Ramsay addressed himself. 

‘Your master has taken poison. 
He took it too suddenly for me to 
stop him; though, of course, I 
tried. He took it, to save himself 
from being arrested for the crime 
that was done here to-night.’ 

The valet was too utterly pro- 
strated by the annihilation of his 
golden dreams, to do more than 
repeat, ‘ Poisoned himself ! 

‘There’s no doubt about it, 
Mark replied. ‘ There'll be some 


sort of inquest or inquiry, I sup- 
pose ; and it will be well for you 

















—and you—and you—’ he glanced 
from one to the other of the ser- 
vants—*‘ to take notice of—this.’ 

Shuddering and shrinking, they 
followed the direction of his finger. 
It pointed to the silver tube still 
crushed betwixt the clenched teeth. 
Human help was so palpably use- 
less that no one thought of ren- 
dering it ; and all followed Ramsay 
out of the room in silence. 

‘Speak as little about this as 
can be helped; or, at any rate, 
speak low. And keep this door 
locked till the doctor comes,’ Mark 
said to Prescott. ‘He can go in 
if he thinks proper, after he has 
visited Miss Irving.’ 

Then he walked slowly away, 
whither you will presently see. 

‘What a fool I was to trust 
him ! the valet muttered to himself 
disconsolately. 

And this—setting aside excla- 
mations of wonderment amongst 
his acquaintance when the news 
was bruited at the Orion, and the 
self-congratulations of the suc- 
cessor to his pension—was the 
only funeral oration pronounced 
over a man who in his time had 
filled high places with honour; a 
man whose word was as his bond, 
and whom Walter Ellerslie had 
trusted like a brother. If not a 
model of Christian charity, he had 
seldom wilfully or wittingly broken 
God’s laws, or hurt one of God’s 
creatures, till the night when— 
having sinned heavily in both- 
wise—he died unrepenting. 

Finis coronal opus. ‘The dullest 
schoolboy has that by heart before 
he has got half-through his rudi- 
ments ; but sometimes wise elders 
will be very near the End, before 
they are assured whether the 
Crown will be one of shame or 
glory. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL. 


Ir was in truth only a fainting- 
fit into which Blanche had fallen a 
while ago; but it lasted long, and 
when she partially recovered, her 
senses seemed to be wandering. 
Her first intelligible words signified 
a wish to be left alone again with 
Laura Brancepeth; so the maid 
was dismissed, to wait in the sleep- 
ing-chamber till she should be re- 
quired. 

‘Now you mustn’t excite your- 
self, dear,’ La Reine said. ‘ And 
whatever you do, lie still for the 
present.’ 

‘Lie still! Blanche moaned. 
‘How is it possible? O Laura, 
if you knew—if you knew—’ 

‘But I do know,’ the other re- 
torted in her impetuous way. ‘It’s 
not hard to guess, that your hus- 
band’s furious at what has hap- 
pened to-night, and came to vent 
his wrath on you. That's so like 
a man, and especially like a hus- 
band: even Henry does it some- 
times, though he’s rather afraid ot 
me. He didn’t say it was your 
fault, I suppose ?” 

‘No,’ Blanche murmured. ‘ He 
didn’t say it was my fault, though 
he said many cruel words—such 
as I could never forget, even if I 
forgave them. But, Queenie—he 
suspects the same person that I 
did, and I think he is gone there 
now. What zw#// happen to us all ? 

La Reine looked somewhat blank 
at this, though she made shift to 
answer carelessly. 

‘Happen tous? Nothing worse 
than has happened already, you 
may depend upon it. Mark knows 
better than to bring such a charge 
against one of his guests on mere 
suspicion— more than suspicion 
there could not be. If he were 
mad enough to do such a thing, 
Mr. Anstruther would not conde- 
scend to plead “ guilty” or “not 
guilty,” but leave the house at 
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once. It’s the only thing he could 
do. Everyone will be going to- 
morrow, as it is, I should think— 
except me, ofcourse. I shall stay 
till I take you south.’ 

Her assumed cheerfulness had 
small effect. It could not bring 
back the light on Blanche’s face, 
nor still the tremors that shook 
her almost incessantly. 

‘You don’t know Mark,’ she 
panted. ‘I never knew him my- 
self before to-night. I wish—yes, 
I do wish—that I had died yester- 
day. No: I’m not wandering, 
Queenie—nor dreaming. If one 
could only wake, and find all this 
was a dream! I feel that some 
worse horror will happen yet; 
and it will be all—all through 
me.’ 

Laura Brancepeth’s wits were 
good serviceable ones, not easily 
to be scattered ; but they were get- 
ting into sore confusion. It was 
useless to argue with Blanche in 
her present state ; and yet, if she 
could not be pacified, serious harm 
must needs ensue. 

‘What can I do, dear?’ she said 
half-despairingly. ‘Shall I call in 
Wright to take care of you, and go 
and find Mark and bring him here? 
Anything’s better than your tortur- 
ing yourself so.’ 

For the first time since her 
swoon, Blanche opened her eyes, 
and fixed them on her friend 
eagerly. 

‘Ah, if you coudd do this, Queenie 
—if—if you were not afraid— 

‘ Afraid ! Laura retorted in su- 
preme scorn. 

But her dauntlessness was not 
put to the proof—at least, in the 
way she had intended ; for, as she 
rose up to call in the maid from 
the adjoining chamber, the door 
of the dressing-room opened, and 
Ramsay entered once more. 

It was recorded long ago that 
the best point in Mark’s rare per- 
sonal beauty was the soft richness 
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of his colouring. This would cer- 
tainly have never been noticed 
now, for the colour seemed to have 
faded in some strange way out of 
his eyes and lips, and his clear 
olive cheeks looked sickly and 
wan, but the malignant lowering 
was no longer on his face: he 
only looked intensely weary. He 
did not speak till he came quite 
close to the two women, and then 
it was in a subdued tone. 

‘I did not mean to disturb you 
again to-night; but I have no 
choice. Something has happened 
since I saw you last.’ 

La Reine had risen, and stood 
betwixt husband and wife, holding 
Blanche’s hand fast, as though she 
would have shielded her from some 
bodily harm. 

‘Good heavens! what is it?’ she 
cried out angrily. ‘Surely we have 
no fresh disasters to hear of ? 

‘Why not?’ Mark answered, still 
in the same slow deliberate voice. 
‘Would you call it a disaster, if 
the author of this crime had been 
discovered, and made confession ” 

Laura’s hand was wrung till she 
could scarcely bear the pressure, 
as Blanche started up with a pite- 
ous wail. 

‘Mark! Mark! 
will—have mercy ?” 

He never blenched before that 
agony: indeed, you might have 
fancied there hovered round his 
lip the shadow of a smile. 

‘Are you interceding for George 
Anstruther? You may spare your 
breath. A priest’s prayers might 
help him now—if priests can help 
the dead.’ 

Cruel as this man was by nature 
—tenfold crueller now in the bit- 
terness of half-slaked revenge—I 
believe, had he guessed at the 
effect of his words, he would no 
more have uttered them—in that 
shape—than he would have driven 
a knife straight to his wife’s heart 
then and there. Had he done so, 


You will—you 
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it would scarce have been quicker 
work. 

Whilst the last syllable lingered 
on his lips, Blanche stood upright 
on her feet, clasping both hands 
tightly on her side, and staring at 
him with wild haggard eyes. Then 
a change—other than he had seen 
there lately—such a change as can 
come but once on any human face 
—swept across hers ; and she sank 
back on the couch with a long 
gasping sob. Her hands dropped 
idly down, and she lay quite still. 

The old physician’s prophecy 
had come true; though not in the 
sense in which it was spoken ; and 
sooner than he had reckoned on. 
It was ‘well’ with Blanche Ram- 
say at last. 

What passed during the next 
quarter of an hour Laura Brance- 
peth could never distinctly recall. 
Perhaps she did not care to tax 
her memory too closely. She had 
a hazy impression of having poured 
forth a torrent of upbraiding, and 


of Mark’s having listened—gazing 
at her always in the same dreamy 
way—as though her bitterest words 
stung him neither to remorse nor 


anger. He must have made her 
understand somehow that, howso- 
ever accountable he might be for 
the shortening of the frail life just 
ended, George Anstruther’s blood 
was not actually on his head ; but 
how he did this, she could never 
recollect. She remembered the 
maid’s rushing in, and then out 
into the corridor to seek for help ; 
and she remembered that a certain 
relief mingled with her terrors, 
when she found herself watching 
the corpse alone. 

When Laura Brancepeth shall 
come to the hour when, for her 
soul's sake, it will behove her to 
be in charity with all men, one 
name, assuredly, will be excepted 
from the amnesty. Yet perhaps 
it is as well she never knew that 
Mark Ramsay went straight from 


her presence into that of Alice’s 
father. 

To give Irving his due, no dis- 
aster of his own would have 
brought such dejection on his face 
as possessed it whilst he sat brood- 
ing over that which had befallen 
his daughter; but natures such as 
his are more often hardened than 
softened by any great sorrow ; and, 
as he looked up and saw who it 
was that entered, his brows con- 
tracted gloomily. If he did not 
hold Mark accountable, as it were, 
in the second degree, for Alice’s 
calamity, it had, at all events, oc- 
curred under his roof, and this 
was quite sufficient to make the 
sight of him unwelcome just now. 

‘The doctor is come, of course ?” 
Irving inquired, with something in 
his tone which signified that, with- 
out some such excuse, the intrusion 
was unwarrantable. 

‘No, he has not come yet,’ 
Mark replied ; ‘ but it was needful 
I should see you at once. You 
asked me, an hour ago, if I could 
give no guess as to the meaning 
or author of the Devil’s-work yon- 
der. I could guess at neither, 
then; but both are known to me 
now. That's what I’ve come to 
tell you. Be patient a minute,’ 
he went on, as Irving rose up with 
such a fell menace on his face as 
would be hard to describe—‘I 
must say out my say, once for all. 
I’m not going to deny that the 
scandalmongers might have found 
fault with my intimacy with Alice ; 
and I’m not going to prove to you 
that it was innocent, at this time 
of day: if you had thought other- 
wise, I should have heard of it 
long ago. It’s sufficient to know 
that some people looked on her 
as my wife’s worst enemy; and 
that this thought was uppermost in 
George Anstruther’s mind, when 
he mixed his poisons to-night.’ 

‘You know all this,’ the father 
said in a savage whisper. ‘And 
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you mean to hold your hand, and 
ask me to hold mine ?’ 

‘What would you do?’ said 
Mark Ramsay drearily. ‘They 
are both dead.’ 

Irving staggered a full pace 
backward, with a dreadful question 
in his eyes that to save his life he 
could not then have put into 
words. The other laughed—much 
as he had done when he answered 
Anstruther. 

‘You think I killed them? I 
don’t wonder. I did mean to kill 
him; but—curse him!—he was 
too quick for me. She died five 
minutes ago, in a heart-spasm.’ 

‘Tell me more,’ Irving said 
under his breath. 

The first horror had left him, 
and all the pity he had to spare 
was engrossed by his own daugh- 
ter. Nevertheless, it was with an 
awe such as he had never known, 
that he listened to the brief story 
of what you have just read—such 
an awe as the toughest sceptics 
have felt when the air around 
them was heavy with death. But 
always in his mind the thought 
was uppermost of how, on the first 
hour of their meeting, he had con- 
ceived a vague dislike and appre- 
hension of George Anstruther ; and 
how, in his folly he had said, ‘ He 
cannot harm me and mine.’ 

Moreover, though he himself 
would have scoffed at the idea— 
or, at the most, would only have ad- 
mitted fatality—he was overborne 
by a strange sense of helplessness : 
by a consciousness that all these 
rough-hewn ends had been shaped 
by other hands than those that 
first fashioned them — perchance 
by the hands of Him who said so 
many ages ago, ‘ Vengeance is 
Mine.’ There is a weak point in 
almost all infidelities; and many, 
before atheism was put to the last 
crucial test, have cried in their 
hearts — if not aloud — Vicisti, 
Galilee! 
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What were Alice Irving’s thoughts 
when she heard how swiftly and 
completely she was avenged? It 
was one of her attendants that 
brought the news. The woman 
was too frightened to speak co- 
herently ; but Alice divined all the 
tragedy as completely as if it had 
been enacted before her eyes. 

The evil calculation had come 
right to the letter. Her life had 
outlasted—perhaps was likely far 
to outlast—her rival’s; and what 
did that profit her? She knew, 
not less surely than if a hundred 
surgeons had sentenced her, that 
her beauty was marred, not for a 
season, but for evermore; she 
knew, not less surely than if his 
own lips had uttered the bitter 
words, that, thenceforth, pity was 
the uttermost she could expect 
from Mark Ramsay. Though his 
love, in spite of the guilt that 
loaded it, had been so precious 
to her, she had always recognised 
it as a passion strong chiefly in its 
sensuousness, and one that would 
prove unstable as water under such 
a trial as this. There was the 
stale formula of consolation — 
‘They might be friends still.’ 
Friends! Alice almost gnashed 
her teeth as she thought what a 
horrible hypocrisy such a pretence 
would be, betwixt herself and the 
man who that day had kissed her 
brow. She felt the print of his 
lips yet, amidst all those burning 
pains. 

Moreover, though herconscience 
had slumbered of late, she was 
not so unsexed as to be proof 
against natural remorse. She knew 
that both the lives lately sacrificed 
might be required at her hand— 
well nigh as justly as though she 
had wittingly dealt the deathblow 
—and that she must carry to her 
life’s end that load of blood- 
guiltiness, with never a break of 
feverish or guilty happiness. 

Amongst the mysteries of theo- 
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logy with which it is not fitting 
the laity should meddle, the doc- 
trine of Penance may surely be 
reckoned. Perhaps pain, not self- 
inflicted or voluntary, may not 
much avail to atone. Neverthe- 
less, wise and good men have held 
that the punishment of any mis- 
deed whatsoever must needs be 
finite, though with the measure 
thereof we, who are ‘shapen in 
wickedness,’ have naught to do. 
If they have not erred, Alice Irv- 
ing must needs have expiated, 
that night, some portion of her 
mortal sin. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Tue smoking-room lay at the 
extreme end of one of the wings of 
the castle, and it was too remote 
for any sound from the other parts 
of the house to penetrate there— 
unless it were such a cry as had 
startled its occupants an hour ago. 
The servants, who were cognisant 
of Anstruther’s death, obeyed or- 
ders, and discussed it, only amongst 
themselves and stealthily. 

Neither of this, nor of the other 
tragedy, were Alsager or Gauntlet 
made aware till the door opened, 
and Ramsay appeared. There 
were no signs of passion on his 
face—only that weary look of ex- 
haustion. And yet both guessed, 
before he spoke a word, he had 
blacker news to tell than any they 
had already listened to. 

‘Is she much worse?’ Alsager 
asked. 

‘You mean Alice Irving ? Mark 
replied, after he had filled and 
drained a great goblet of iced 
water. ‘Not that I know of. 
When last I heard of her she was 
in rather less suffering. But I 
have heavy news for you. An- 
struther has committed suicide, 
after confessing himself the cause 
of her disfigurement. I was pre- 
sent; but not near enough to pre- 
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vent him. The poison did its 
work quicker than a bullet. There 
—you needn’t waste pity on such 
a hound as that; there’s worse be- 
hind. Not a quarter of an hour 
ago, I broke the news to Blanche. 
I did it as cautiously as I could, 
and Lady Laura was there with 
her; but her fright brought on a 
spasm of the heart, and she died 
almost instantaneously.’ 

‘Dead?’ 

The word broke from the lips 
of both simultaneously ; but in the 
one case there was only the shock 
of surprise, in the other there was 
the crisis of a strong heart’s agony. 
And, as Gauntlet covered his face 
with his hands, he groaned aloud. 

For months past he had seen 
the end coming nearer and nearer, 
and he had known that nothing 
short of a miracle could avert or 
perhaps much delay it ; but, now 
that it had come, it seemed to 
him like some hideous nightmare. 
He could not realise at first that 
the delicate mobile lips, whose 
smile when it lost its mirth did not 
lose its pleasantness, were now 
still and set; or that the eyes, 
which had never looked on him 
unkindly, were lustreless and dim ; 
or that the voice, which, when he 
last heard it, had stirred his pulse 
not less powerfully than in the old 
days, was dumb for evermore. 
When he did realise ull this, there 
began a struggle in Oswald’s breast, 
such as must needs leave traces 
long after it is ended; and he was 
beset by a temptation the like of 
which he had never encountered. 
It was no other than a longing to 
add another crime to the catalogue 
of that night—black enough al- 
ready—if, indeed, it were a crime : 
to grapple Mark Ramsay’s throat 
as he would have done any other 
felon’s, and to exact of him life for 
life. 

For then, assuredly—even if he 
grew more charitable in the after- 
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time—he held this man no less ac- 
countable for the death of the 
woman whom he, Oswald Gauntlet, 
had loved so dearly, than if the 
murder had been wrought by a 
downright brutal blow. It was 
because he loved her so dearly 
that he refrained himself. If 
Blanche’s name must indeed be 
mixed up in this sorrowful and 
shameful story, it was not for him 
to add thereunto another ghastly 
chapter. Had she been living 
still, her wan hand would have 
been surely raised to warn him 
from reprisals, and he would surely 
have obeyed the beckon. So— 
now as then—let her have her 
will. But, albeit he prevailed in 
wrestle over the devil that fought 
savagely within him, he prevailed 
not so far as to endure Mark’s 
presence. When he rose up, it 
was with averted face ; and their 
eyes never met, as he walked out 
of the room silently and swiftly. 

The other two kept silence like- 
wise for a full minute after the 
door had closed behind Gauntlet, 
till Ramsay broke it impatiently. 

‘What are you thinking of? 
I’d rather hear you speak, than 
watch you stare.’ 

‘Is it worth while to ask?’ the 
other said. ‘If my thoughts ever 
mattered much, it’s rather late in 
the day to ask for them. Besides, 
if I were to tell you, it might only 
breed a quarrel, and somehow I 
don’t feel up to that. We had 
best let ill alone. After all, I’ve 
no right to judge you.’ 

‘I understand. You write down 
every item of what has happened 
here to my account. You are not 
unjust, I daresay.’ 

There was a helpless depression 
in his manner, that moved the 
other to answer less harshly. 

‘I don’t know that. The fatalists 
—I’m more than half a fatalist— 
would say you were only an instru- 
ment. If it is so, I’m selfish enough 
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to be glad you were picked instead 
of me. Mark, I’d have changed 
places with you pretty often within 
the last two years: I wouldn’t do 
that to-night; and I wish the night 
was over, with all my heart and 
soul.’ 

‘Do you think to-morrow will 
be any better? Mark asked weari- 
ly, ‘or the next day, or the next? 
Do you remember what I said when 
we talked it over in my chambers ? 
We have “ dreed our weird” with a 
vengeance. You've never asked me 
how it all happened. I'd rather tell 
you and get it over, though I’ve 
told it once already.’ 

As Alsager listened to much the 
same story as Irving had heard, it 
was evident that his interest in the 
first catastrophe did not go beyond 
wonder and curiosity. He was not 
in the habit of scattering his sym- 
pathy broadcast ; and George An- 
struther’s suicide moved him very 
little more than if he had read it in 
the public prints. 

‘That was a devilish narrow 
escape of yours,’ he remarked 
coolly, when he heard how Mark’s 
murderous intent had been antici- 
pated. ‘It was a very natural im- 
pulse, I’ll allow; but, at our time 
of life, we ought to have got be- 
yond such things; and so you'd 
have thought, when you found 
yourself in the dock. I doubt 
if they'd have brought it in even 
manslaughter; unless Nevis had 
tried you. It’s very odd I should 
have always suspected him. I told 
Gauntlet so, and he wouldn’t have 
it at first. I wonder what he thinks 
of it now—or of anything else, for 
that matter? I never saw any 
man more thoroughly knocked out 
of time. Go through with it: it’s 
no use halting when you've got so 
far.’ 

But as Alsager listened to the 
details—still more brief—of the 

second calamity, the hard cynicism 
vanished from his face ; and, when 
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all was told, he drew a long breath 
very like a sigh. 

‘If it was over so quickly, she 
could not have suffered much,’ he 
said. ‘I’m glad of that, poor thing. 
She had her share of it before. 
That was the time to pity her; 
and I did, and told you so. It’s 
absurd to pity her now. Do you 
know, Mark, I believe in many 
more things than people give me 
credit for? I like to fancy that 
she'll find a pleasant berth some- 
where—a real pleasant one—such 
a long way off from yours and 
mine. Heart-complaints are curi- 
ous things, and hers might have 
killed her without any meddling 
of yours. Perhaps that’s the best 
way of looking at it.’ 

The other shook his head, as 
though putting aside the crumb of 
comfort, if it was so meant. He 
made no answer; and then again 
silence ensued. At last said Alsa- 
ger abruptly : 


‘What do you wish everyone to 


do? I don't think Lady Laura 
will move before the funeral. I'll 
stay too, if I can help you. What- 
ever you've done or left undone, 
you've stood by me pretty stanchly 
since that morning in Florence ; 
and I’ll see you through this, even 
if we cry, “ Quits !” afterwards.’ 

Seldom — perhaps never — had 
any man seen such an eager, be- 
seeching look in Mark Ramsay’s 
eyes as glistened in them then. 

‘For God’s sake, don’t go!’ he 
muttered hurriedly. ‘I'm so near- 
ly beat as it is—much more than I 
was after that jungle-fever. I rather 
prided myself on my nerve: I shall 
never do that again.’ 

‘That’s settled, then,’ the other 
answered, with his wonted com- 
posure. ‘I stay. And now—how 
about the Irvings ? 

Mark started, just as he had 
done once before when Alsager 
set a chord in his musings tingling, 
and from just the same cause. 


Ill 


Amidst all the turmoil through 
which he had lately past, be sure 
he had found time to ask of him- 
self that question more than once. 
Alice had gauged very accurately 
the length and breadth and depth 
of his love; no more life lingered 
in it now, than was in the corpse 
of his wife upstairs. It was the 
spectral semblance of love that he 
had to face henceforth ; a man of 
his temperament had better, ten- 
fold, be haunted by any ‘dull me- 
chanic ghost’ than by such an one 
as this. He had not yet confessed 
as much to himself; and he cer- 
tainly was not prepared to confess 
it to even such an old friend as 
Alsager. Nevertheless, he shifted 
his posture uneasily as he ans- 
wered. 

‘The Irvings—? They must 
stay here for the present, of course. 
She could not possibly be moved 
in her present state; though, if 
that dead dog did not lie, her 
life is in no danger.’ 

‘ They must remain here for the 
present, naturally,’ the other per- 
sisted ; ‘ but afterwards— 

Vere had not any intention of 
tormenting ; yet compassion for 
Blanche Ramsay was still strong 
enough within him, to make him 
watch with some satisfaction the 
other’s embarrassment. 

‘Afterwards !’ Mark retorted pee- 
vishly. ‘ Didn’t I tell you my nerve 
was gone for the moment ?’ 

It was a relief at least to one of 
those two, when a servant came 
into the room to say that the doc- 
tor had arrived. 

Mr. Brancepeth was one of those 
whose very existence, in time of 
great emergency, their fellows are 
apt to ignore: no one, from first 
to last, had thought of rousing 
him. But, far in the night he was 
waked from a placid and not un- 
stertorous slumber by a light touch 
on his shoulder, and by a warm 
drop falling on his brow. Without 
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being intrepid, he was a very self- 
possessed person; nevertheless, 
during his first waking moments, 
he felt a slight tremor as he doubt- 
ed whether he saw a vision or no. 
That white, tear-stained face ought 
rather to have belonged to the 
Brown Lady who was said to walk 
at Kenlis, than to his gay, daring 
wife. But it was Laura, and no 
other, that stood sobbing there— 
so utterly broken down, that it was 
some time before she could give 
any rational account of what had 
happened. To say that her hus- 
band was horror-struck faintly ex- 
presses the state of mind in which 
he was thrown. It was not only 
the intrinsic blackness of the events 
themselves that affected him so 
strongly. If they had occurred in 
a sphere of life removed from his 
own, and they had been brought 
before him in his official capacity, 
he would have met them with 
magisterial calmness. But the fact 
of their having been enacted under 
his very eyes—though those eyes 
chanced to be closed—and of all 
the actors and sufferers therein 
being his own intimate acquaint- 
ance, if not familiar friends, seem- 
ed to him to involve such an awful 
incongruity, that for the moment 
he was fairly unhinged, and was 
almost as incoherent in his ques- 
tions as Laura was in her answers. 

Now it is possible that some who 
read these pages may partly in- 
dorse the opinion of Mr. Brance- 
peth; and consider such passions 
and calamities as have been just 
narrated well suited to medizval 
melodrama, but singularly impro- 
bable in a modern country-house, 
entirely inhabited by members of 
the upper ten thousand. 

The objection does not sound 
hypercritical. Yet, when there is 
fever or venom in the blood, it 
matters but little whether its co- 
lour, as it ran in health, was of 
imperial purple or of murky red. 
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Furthermore—I will take leave to 
suggest that we are in no material 
respects much politer than our 
nearest neighbours beyond seas ; 
and that, before all things went 
awry, Choiseul-Praslin held no 
mean rank amongst the ancient 
names of France; and that the 
tragedy wherewith Europe rang 
from west to east was wrought just 
twenty-two years ago. 

A very heavy heart that night 
was Laura Brancepeth’s; but it 
would have been heavier far, if 
the last thought on her mind be- 
fore she sank into a feverish sleep 
of utter exhaustion, had not been, 
that—prosy, and precise, and gro- 
tesque in some points as he might 
be—it was an honest, honourable 
man, at least, that lay beside her: 
ay, and that—with all her reckless- 
ness—she had never said or done 
aught that need shame him. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Tue doctor who had been sum- 
moned to Kenlis was a favourable 
specimen of a country practitioner ; 
and, when he was walking the hos- 
pitals, had been rather celebrated 
for nerve and cleverness in the ac- 
cident-ward ; but the case he had 
now to deal with was far beyond 
his skill; and though, after hearing 
the nature of the calamity, he had 
come provided with divers lenitives 
and emollients, he could only suc- 
ceed in mitigating the torture Alice 
was still enduring. With respect to 
a permanent cure, he could hold 
out little more comfort than An- 
struther had given. Those fearful 
seams and scars were surely in- 
delible; and even though the sight 
might be saved, there was little 
chance that the beautiful gray eyes 
would ever regain their lustrous 
softness. As a matter of form, 
without the faintest idea of being 











useful, he visited the scenes of 
both the other catastrophes. He 
was tolerably callous, both from 
habit and temperament; but it 
was not without a certain emotion 
that he laid down Blanche Ram- 
say’s hand, after searching for a 
pulse in vain ; and it was not with- 
out a certain relief that he closed 
the door again on the corpse of the 
suicide. 

Few at Kenlis Castle, either gen- 
tle or simple, closed their eyes that 
night in more than brief broken 
sleep, and all were glad to see 
day break, though it broke but 
gloomily. 

Laura Brancepeth was up and 
dressed betimes. It was not that 
she had anything special to do; 
but, when once awake, she could 
not bear to be still. She did not 
think of leaving her rooms, and 
had just been trying to swallow 
some slight refreshment, when her 
husband, who had risen still earlier, 
came in. 

‘I didn’t mean to disturb you ; 
but Major Gauntlet is so very 
anxious to see you, I could not 
refuse to ask whether you were 
equal to it. If you are, I do think 
it would be a kindness.’ 

‘ Certainly I will,’ she said ; ‘and 
I am not a bit surprised at his wish- 
ing to see me.’ 

A few minutes afterwards Oswald 
Gauntlet entered alone. His face 
was very pale, but perfectly com- 
posed, as were his voice and man- 
ner. 

‘You will guess that I should 
not have intruded on you at such 
a time without a purpose. I have 
come to ask you a great kindness. 
I do not think you will refuse it, 
though if you should do so, I shall 
not take it in ill part. Before I 
leave this place—and I do so with- 
in the hour—I should like to see 
her just once; and I want you to 
go with me as far as the door. 
Wait—don’t decide till you have 
listened a minute longer. If I had 
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ever spoken one word to her who 
is an angel now, that could shame 
her where she is gone, either in 
jest or seriously, I would not ask 
you this. Ah—lI see you believe 
me without an oath ; but, if I swore 
it on my deathbed, perhaps the 
world would only half believe. 
What has happened here will be 
more than a nine-days’ wonder ; 
and the scandalmongers won't 
leave a blank in their romance if 
they can help it. I would not 
have one stone cast at her on my 
account. They may say I loved 
her—so I did, God alone knows 
how dearly—but they can hardly 
say that I meant dishonour, if my 
last visit to her is sanctioned by 
the kind woman who was her near- 
est friend.’ 

The earnestness with which they 
were uttered made the simple 
words almost eloquent ; and Laura 
Brancepeth’s heart glowed as she 
held out her hand frankly. 

‘I do believe you; and I never 
hesitated from the first, though I 
am glad you spoke to the end. I 
will come with you at once.’ 

So those two went together— 
treading softly, though on the thick 
carpet their steps made no echo— 
to the door of the chamber where 
the remains of Blanche Ramsay 
lay; and Laura stood and watched 
without, whilst the other went in, 
closing the door behind him. 
Through that door it is not needful 
we should follow. 

Many years ago, walking after 
nightfall through the streets of a 
town in Northern Italy, I came 
upon an open porch through which 
poured a flood of light from many 
tapers. On a couch, just within- 
side—in an attitude, not of death, 
but of sleep, for the head was 
propped up by a silken pillow— 
lay a corpse—the corpse of a young 
fair woman; there was a bright 
garland on the deftly-braided hair, 
round the neck a golden chain, 
and on the waxen arms and fingers, 
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jewels not a few. I have looked 
upon some grewsome sights since, 
but never on one that shocked me 
so thoroughly. I thought then, 
and I think now, that of all this 
earth’s pomps and vanities, the 
least pardonable are funeral pa- 
rades. Whilst the world lasts, ce- 
remonials will endure ; and when 
great men fall in Israel perhaps 
there needs must be lyings-in-state. 
Yet those of lowlier degree may 
well hope for peace and privacy on 
their bier, if they have found them 
not elsewhere. Even in a mario- 
nette-show, it is well to cover de- 
cently, if not reverently, the face 
of the puppet-corpse. 

The minutes that she watched 
seemed to La Reine almost end- 
less; yet probably not ten had 
elapsed when the door opened 
again, and Gauntlet came out. His 
countenance was not more dis- 
turbed than it had been when he 
entered ; but, as he closed his lips 
quickly after a vain effort to speak, 
even under his thick moustache 
they could be seen quivering and 
trembling: deathly cold those 
same lips felt when, a second later, 
they were pressed on Laura’s hand 
in grateful farewell. Neither could 
she repress a slight shiver, as she 
guessed where they had caught 
their chill. 

That silent leave-taking was the 
only one that Gauntlet exchanged 
with any soul at Kenlis. He 
walked straight from that spot out 
into the open air; leaving word, 
as he passed through the hall, that 
his servant was to follow him with 
the carriage that was to take them 
to the nearest station. Neither 
did he turn his head or look back- 
ward, till Kenlis Castle was hidden 
from view. 

It was long before Laura Brance- 
peth could muster courage to enter 
the chamber at the threshold of 
which she had been watching ; but, 
having once entered, she was in 
no haste to leave it ; and when she 
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did so, it was with a calm on her 
spirit which was not after violently 
disturbed. 

The master of Kenlis shut him- 
self up in his own apartment after 
an interview with the doctor, and 
would see no one but Alsager ; to 
the latter fell the direction of all 
funeral arrangements. Only on 
one point did Mark interfere, but 
there he was stubborn. Vere’s 
suggestion, that it might stifle scan- 
dal if Anstruther’s body was al- 
lowed to remain where it lay to 
await the necessary inquiry, he 
utterly set at naught, and was 
scarcely induced to grant the shel- 
ter of a disused outbuilding. The 
other went so far as to hint, that 
there might be difficulty in finding 
bearers willing to carry forth the 
ghastly burden ; for, putting super- 
stition out of the question, the ser- 
vants were fairly demoralised by 
the events of last night. The next 
minute he repented of his caution ; 
and was haunted long afterwards 
by the expression on Ramsay’s face 
as he made answer. 

‘You had better find them soon, 
as you are so squeamish about 
scandal; or—I’ll cast the carrion 
out with my own hands.’ 

After this one outbreak he re- 
lapsed into sullen silence; and 
when advertised of Gauntlet’s ab- 
rupt departure only shrugged his 
shoulders, as if to imply that it 
was just what he had expected, 
and did not concern him in the 
least. Yet, in the midst of this 
apathy, he seemed to be waiting 
for something—not with any eager- 
ness or impatience, but with the 
expectation of one who knows 
sooner or later it must come. 

Though she was anything but 
robust in appearance, Alice Irving 
must have possessed an exception- 
ally good constitution. Her sys- 
tem had so far resisted a shock 
that would have shattered many 
athletic ones, that she had kept 
her consciousness throughout ; 
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and, as the pain abated, it seemed 
as if she might even escape the 
serious danger of fever; neither 
was her strength materially pro- 
strated. ‘The fingers only of one 
of her hands were injured, where 
they had touched the sponge 
scarcely soaked in the lotion ; and 
she could use her hand perfectly. 
Her sight was not at all affected, 
though her eyes had suffered some- 
what from the inflammation around. 
So when she begged to be allowed 
to write a short note, the doctor 
who remained in attendance ob- 
jected only faintly; indeed, he 
thought the risk thus incurred 
would be less than that of the irri- 
tation and anxiety which might 
follow on prohibition. 

This is what Alice Irving wrote, 
and what a few minutes later Mark 
Ramsay read : 


They say my life is safe, and I 
am glad—or I ought to be glad, 1 
am so little fit to die—but there is 
still danger of nervous fever. While 
Lam sure of my senses [will write ; 
perhaps I shall be quieter when it is 
done. Before you opened this note, 
you guessed it came to say good-bye 
—not good-bye for a little while, or 
for so many months or years—but 
Jor ever and ever. 

‘ It is not an easy word to write, 
and it does not make it easier that 
we have both well deserved what has 
come upon us. Yes, upon us; for 
L know that your sufferings, in an- 
other way, are not much lighter than 
mine. I am not, and never shall 
be, a good Christian. Jt was a sin 
to listen, as I have listened, to much 
that you have said; yet I scarcely 
repent it even now. Nevertheless I 
know—and you know—that if I 
could have foreseen the least fearful 
of the consequences, I never should 
have listened. Even if I were the 
same Alice that stood by your side 
yesterday, I hope—TI cannot be sure, 
but 1 do hope—that I should still be 
able to say that, of my own free will, 
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you and I shall never meet again. 
Lf no judgment had fallen upon me, 
there never could have been happiness 
Sor us two after last night. 

‘Tf you ever cared for me at all, 
you will help me now. For pity’s 
sake do not prevent my going home 
as soon as I can be moved—to lie 
here is worse than the burning. And 
do not let your eyes rest upon me, 
even for a second—that J could not 
bear. 

‘ And now we will go our several 
ways. dn spite of all, IT will be- 
lieve yours will not always be dark 
and lonely. As for me, J shall at 
least never again have to fight with 
temptation ; and I trust the time yet 
may come when, without blasphemy, 
1 may pray God to forgive us both, 
and to bless you always. Me de 


In a strange medley of emotions, 
Mark pondered over the almost 
illegible lines. The ensuing hor- 
rors had not abated the bitterness 
of the wrath and disappointment, 
aroused in him by the first disas- 
ter; nevertheless, the beauty that 
had bewitched him seemed already 
a thing of the past; and, though 
he chafed savagely over the loss 
thereof, he coveted it no longer. 
He had worked himself into such 
a dread of an interview with Alice, 
that the certainty of its being de- 
ferred indefinitely, if not for ever, 
was an intense relief. There was 
no pain or peril that this man 
would not have incurred in pursuit 
of his heart’s desire; but he shrank, 
like the merest coward, from the 
slightest annoyance that must 
needs be profitless. Selfishness in 
this man was sublimed. If he 
could have followed his strongest 
impulse, he would have set a hun- 
dred leagues that night betwixt 
himself and Kenlis; and would 
have tried on the morrow, whether 
somewhere on earth there could 
not—even for such a blow as that 
which had smitten him—be found 
anodynes. 
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His meditations, whatsoever they 
were, were brief; and his answer 
certainly was not long in penning. 


* You are far stronger than I if 
you can hope; and far braver, if 
you dare to look forwards or back- 
wards. But you shall have your 
will, now and henceforth, neither 
less nor more than you should have 
had it yesterday. Our ways shall 
lie apart — whilst it pleases you. 
Only remember this. Whilst I have 
strength and sense left, wherever I 
may be, if you say “ Come,” there is 
no power short of miracle shall hold 
me back from you an hour. 


Was the curtness of the farewell 
designed in kindness or in cruelty? 
Were the words when they were 
written sincere, or designed to lie? 
How often Alice Irving asked 
those questions of herself, in the 
dreary aftertime, may hardly be 
imagined. She seldom dared wait 
for her own heart’s reply—much 
less put the doubt to the proof. 

But perchance Mark Ramsay 
may yet have to answer them in a 
Court, where casuistry has never yet 
availed, and where the stubborn- 
est criminal has never yet declined 
to plead. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Wits the fortunes or misfortunes 
of Blanche Ellerslie, it is fitting 
that this tale should end. Neither, 
concerning the events immediately 
connected therewith, is much more 
to be recorded. 

Into one only of the catastrophes 
that had occurred at the Castle, in- 
quiry was made. Mrs. Ramsay 
had notoriously so long been ail- 
ing, and there was so little mystery 
about the manner of her death— 
especially as it happened in Laura 
Brancepeth’s presence—that they 
forbore to disquiet her further. 
With no pomp, yet with all decent 
observance, they laid her in the 
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family vault, under a great whis- 
pering birch-tree. And let us hope 
she rests there not less peacefully 
because none of her kith and kin 
sleep near : for never before, with- 
in man’s memory, had any strange 
coffin beer. lowered amongst those 
bearing the name and scutcheon of 
Kenlis. 

With George Anstruther it was 
different. To the circumstances of 
his death one witness only could 
speak, and from this one he got no 
more mercy dead than he would 
have met with living. If Mark 
Ramsay did not stoop to exaggera- 
tion, that he extenuated nothing is 
most sure; and, albeit his testi- 
mony was delivered with perfect 
calmness, more than one of his 
hearers were aware of a scarcely 
suppressed rancour. One of these 
—a shrewd old tacksman—put in- 
to words the thought that was pro- 
bably in the minds of more than 
one of his fellows. 

‘He was ower quick for ye? 
quoth David Anderson, repeating 
Ramsay’s words. ‘Aye, man; I 
misdoot there are twa sides to 
that. It was written that there 
suld be murder in this house the 
nicht; but that it wad be self- 
murder was nae sae sure. Gude 
save us a’! The Auld Enemy has 
been richt busy here, and aiblins 
mair souls than his that lies streek- 
it yonder hae fallen intil his net.’ 

But those who were bold enough 
to impute malice to the laird of 
Kenlis, imputed not to him false 
witness. Indeed, his evidence, even 
if it had not been amply corroborat- 
ed by that of the surgeon, bore too 
palpably the stamp of truth to be set 
aside. Had the inquest been con- 
ducted according to ‘crowner’s 
quest law,’ some charitable jurors 
— insisting on the utter absence of 
motive in Anstruther’s first crime 
— might possibly have prevailed 
with their associates so far as to 
bring in a milder verdict of insanity. 
But the procurator-fiscal was a 
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stern elder of the Kirk, and would 
have held such misplaced leniency 
little less than compounding with 
felony—not to say making an ac- 
tual compromise with Sathanas. If 
crime had been wrought in high 
places, the more reason it should 
be fittingly branded, and not be 
wrapped up delicately. In fine, 
over George Anstruther no burial 
service was read, and few of those 
dwelling in or near Kenlis know 
the place of his sepulture. 

When all these things were re- 
ported in town, the posthumous 
disgrace attaching to their comrade 
caused greater scandal at the Orion 
than all the other horrors. Even 
an Orionite could not be consi- 
dered exempt from mental aberra- 
tion any more than from any other 
ill to which flesh is heir. But to 


the steady, ’sponsible bodies pre- 
ponderating there— who, when 
they plunged, did it too methodi- 
cally to ruffle the surface of pro- 


priety—it seemed incredible that 
an associate, whom they had been 
used to revere as a club authority 
(Anstruther was actually on the 
committee at the time), should 
even after his decease have laid 
under felonious taint. 

‘He must have been mad,’ they 
agreed almost unanimously. Many 
had noticed, though they had never 
chosen to mention it till now, a 
very queer look in his eyes: fora 
full year past there had been a 
strange abruptness in his manner, 
and—there were fewer who could 
remember this—occasional signs of 
weakness in his play. 

‘Insanity? Of course it was,’ 
Lord Blanchmayne growled. ‘Any 
decent English jury would have 
brought it in so. And that would 
have been the result of the inquiry 
yonder, if it had been held over a 
shopkeeper; but there’s no such 
d—d democrat as your Free-Kirk 
deacon. He never misses a chance 
of snapping at a gentleman, alive 
or dead.’ 
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Truly—so far as devotion to any 
form of doctrine, established or 
disestablished, was concerned — 
the Viscount might be presumed 
to speak impartially. 

But besides him, there are not 
wanting some who still consider 
George Anstruther to have been 
an ill-used person, and rather a 
victim of appearances, or of mis- 
conception, than as morally cri- 
minal. 

Before either the funeral or the 
inquiry took place, the Irvings had 
returned to Drumour. The doctor, 
knowing nothing of the undercur- 
rents at work, but judging simply 
from what he saw on the surface, 
decided that there would be less 
danger in a removal, than in the 
strain to which Alice’s nerves must 
needs be subjected ifshe remained 
on the scene of her disaster. Her 
strength still kept up wonderfully, 
and she walked to the carriage 
that was to take her home without 
faltering or tottering; but as she 
passed out through the great gloomy 
hall, there broke from under the 
triple veil that fell to her waist, 
one dreadful sob—scarcely less 
piteous than the first wail of her 
despairing agony. 

Rumours — though only vague 
rumours—of the truth had got 
abroad amongst the servants at 
Kenlis, and they liked their dead 
mistress too well to have any kind- 
ly feeling towards Alice Irving. 
Nevertheless, not one of the few 
who saw her depart, withheld from 
her some compassion. Mark 
Ramsay was not among these; 
nor was he even made aware of 
the precise time of Irving’s depar- 
ture. 

The subject had not once been 
broached betwixt the father and 
daughter; yet both were equally 
aware that, after that evening, they 
would set foot in Kenlis no more. 
The former had assented at once 
to the removal, and had made no 
attempt to take any leave of his 
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host —contenting himself with a 
verbal message to the effect that 
he would not intrude himself on 
the other till after the funeral. 

Irving was indeed more crushed 
by this blow than by any which 
had yet reached him—not so much, 
perhaps, on account of its weight, 
as of its exceeding strangeness. 
The more he pondered, the less 
he saw his way through the future. 
It seemed to him that to be con- 
stantly in presence of such a cala- 
mity as had befallen Alice would 
be more than he could endure. 
You must remember that this man, 
without being in the least sensi- 
tive, was wonderfully fastidious : 
to look on any physical deformity 
whatsoever was to him—although 
he might have no special inter- 
est therein— more disagreeable 
than listening to music played 
out of tune. Yet he never dream- 
ed of separating himself from his 
daughter. To “Ais man’s selfish- 
ness, you see, there were limits. 
However, he gave no outward 
signs of these misgivings; and 
then, and long aiterwards, he be- 
haved with a tact, if not tender- 
ness, that would have done credit 
to a more perfect parent. 

Throughout that autumn and the 
ensuing winter, those two remained 
at Drumour. In the spring they 
went abroad again, and have not 
since returned thither. 

Drumour has been leased for a 
term of years to a wealthy Glaswe- 
gian, who—having no more eye for 
the beauties of nature than for the 
points of a picture—looks on the 
place as a mere shooting-lodge, 
and neglects it accordingly. ‘The 
lawn has lost its soft velvet sheen, 
and the parterres glisten no longer 
like A/agues of ruby or turquoise 
enamel, and the creepers that used 
to twine lovingly around Alice’s 
casement flaunt or trail at their 
own will or the caprice of breeze 
and rain. 

But, desolate as the house may 
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be, it is bright and cheerful com- 
pared to the castle you wot of hard 
by. At Drumour at least there are 
signs and sounds of life sometimes 
—though of a rough boisterous 
sort ; whilst at Kenlis, there broods 
always a stillness worse than the 
stillness of death—the stillness of 
a curse. 

The moors were caught up di- 
rectly they appeared in the mar- 
ket ; but ifresidence at Kenlis had 


* been thrown in, it would have hin- 


dered rather than advanced the 
hiring—for a very simple reason : 
the place has such an evil name 
now, that if a tenant could be 
found hardy enough to inhabit it, 
it would be next to impossible to 
find a household to minister to him 
there. There is nothing more in- 
fectious than superstition; and the 
sceptical Southron serving-man, 
who has once succumbed to ter- 
rors—visible or invisible—is more 
helplessly subdued than the most 
credulous Highland crone. The 
Brown Lady may roam at will 
through the echoing corridors, and 
it is whispered that now she ‘ walks’ 
not always alone. Strange things 
are reported to have been seen and 
heard by those who stayed behind, 
after the departure of the last guest 
that will tarry there for many a 
day to come, to set the castle in 
order. The natives, who, under 
the supervision of the old house- 
keeper mentioned above, were left 
in charge to keep the furniture 
from falling into decay, sleep with- 
out the walls, and perform their 
duty always betwixt dawn and sun- 
set. Scarce one of them, even at 
high noon, would be bribed to 
go down the dark passage, at the 
farther end of which is a room 
fast locked and barred—the room 
wherein George Anstruther escaped 
out of Mark Ramsay’s hands to fall 
into those of a mightier if not a 
more merciful judge. 

As for the Master of Kenlis, 
though he has wandered since far 
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and wide, he has never wandered 
home. It is this constant rest- 
lessness that is the most remark- 
able change in the man. He was 
always fond of travelling, but he 
had taken it heretofore in the same 
listless, easy-going way that marked 
his pursuit of all other amuse- 
ments: now he seems incapable of 
abiding more than the shortest 
space in any one spot. The 
anxiety to be gone is not in any 
way affected by the liveliness or 
dulness of the place of sojourn. 
After his first year—during which 
time no one knew much of his 
movements—he has not affected 
to shun society—that is, foreign 
society ; for England and he have 
been strangers since the events re- 
corded above. And Society outre 
mer receives him amiably, if not 
cordially. He had been unhappy 
in his conjugal relations, of course ; 
but what else could be expected 
in a land where the sale of wives 
is scarcely obsolete? ‘The same 
thing would apply to so many 
milors; and if Mark’s story was a 
little worse than those of others, 
it might be imputed to his having 
a little less than his share of Bri- 
tannic phlegm. 

Does he himself look so lightly 
on his path? 

That is a question no one can 
answer—not even Vere Alsager. 
Indeed, though there is nothing 
like enmity, overt or covert, be- 
tween the two, they have seldom 
been seen together since they 
parted at Kenlis, and no man or 
woman now is supposed to be in 
Ramsay’s confidence. Neither can 
it be known whether he would 
have had the courage to keep the 
promise conveyed in his last letter 
to Alice; for she has never writ- 
ten to say ‘Come,’ and, I think, 
never will. 

Probably this thread has been 
plucked out for ever from the 
web of Ramsay’s life. Yet in the 
plucking forth, the whole fabric 
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was frayed and tangled past the 
mending. The woman whom he 
swore to honour and cherish, he 
remembers only with vague self- 
reproach and compassion, and a 
regret—not altogether selfish—that 
she ever crossed his path; but the 
woman whom to love was dis- 
honour, and whose shame he me- 
ditated, though he accomplished 
it not, he remembers with a bit- 
terness that none of the distrac- 
tions he has not scrupled to seek 
have yet effaced. It may be that 
Ermengild von Adlersberg’s pupil 
has not yet wrought out his full 
tale of misdoing; but assuredly 
there are certain stings which 
pierce sometimes, sharply enough, 
through the hide of his cruel phi- 
losophy. Perhaps—with one soli- 
tary exception—there are none liv- 
ing who wish it otherwise. 

Ramsay and Alice’s father have 
met once only—at Baden. Both 
doubtless would have avoided the 
encounter, had it been possible ; 
but to the latter it seemed especi- 
ally unwelcome. His courtesy was 
of the coldest, and his answers to 
the other’s inquiries of the briefest. 
He simply said that Alice was as 
well as she ever would be, and 
then changed the subject deci- 
sively. Irving’s face was not in the 
habit of telling tales, nevertheless 
Mark was not deceived for a mo- 
ment as to the state of the other's 
feelings towards himself. 

Familiarity with Alice’s calamity 
had not made Irving hate less the 
man but for whom it would never 
have been. He hated him, more- 
over—though perchance he him- 
self would not have acted other- 
wise—for having since then stood 
aloof, making no tender of repara- 
tion. It was for his daughter’s sake 
alone that he kept back some bitter 
words that were just on his lips. 

Irving did not mention that 
meeting when after his gambling 
bout he went back to the place of 
Alice’s retreat. They lived at 
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Baden during the winter ; but, be- 
fore the earliest visitors appeared, 
they retired to a quiet hamlet far 
up the Schwartz-Wald, where even 
yet the peasantry have not ceased 
to look wonderingly after the 
graceful lady whose face has never 
been seen unveiled. 

We will leave them there. 

La Reine Gaillarde has not ab- 
dicated her sovereignty ; but if her 
laugh rings out joyously at times, 
it rings not so often as heretofore. 
She has never quite shaken off the 
weight that settled down on her 
spirits that terrible night at Kenlis. 
Some of her many friends like her 
the better for the chastening of 
her reckless mood. 

Chiefest among these is Major 
Gauntlet. Oddly enough, even the 
scandalmongers have forborne to 
cavil at their intimacy; yet there 
is a secret betwixt those two of 
which the world knows nothing, 
and of which they themselves 
seldom care to speak. It may be 
that the big brave heart will be 
open some day to receive with due 
honour one worthy to be en- 
throned there ; but, thus far, Os- 
wald has never whispered in any 
woman’s ear even such words as he 
was not ashamed to speak aloud 
to the wife of Mark Ramsay. 

Lady Nithsdale is as light of 
heart and foot as ever, and still 
lures her husband to follow, at 
a respectable distance, along the 
flowery paths it pleases her to 
tread; and Regy Avenel is still 
her prime minister, and celibate. 

Though Nina Marston keeps 
her maiden name, she will be 
Nina Hampton, they say, before 
the summer is out; and, though a 
few may envy, not many hate her 
for having drawn a guaterne in the 
matrimonial ¢ombo/a. 

You will scarcely be interested 
in learning that Horace Kendall 
has had no chance of repeating 
the bold stroke for fortune that he 
missed so narrowly. The myste- 
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rious allowance with which he 
started in life lapsed long ago, 
soon after the news came home 
that his godfather, Vernon of 
Vernon Mallory, had gone to his 
rest, or—unrest. He is report- 
ed to be studying hard in Italy 
now, with a view to turn his voice 
to substantial account. With pro- 
fessional attractions thrown in, he 
may yet emulate Camille Desmou- 
lins before all is done. 

In this weak, erring world of ours, 
the desiderium tam cari capitis is 
not always measured by intrinsic 
worth. Often to the wisest and 
most virtuous, even after their de- 
cease, more justice is done by 
strangers who knew them only by 
repute than by those who knew 
them familiarly. 

In ancient time there lived a 
pious person, who, having walked 
long before the Lord in stern 
uprightness, was duly canonised. 
Concerning the new-made saint a 
man scarcely less pious, though less 
austere, thus expressed himself: 

‘Let us intercede yet more 
earnestly for the peace of the dead, 
now that Ae hath gone among 
them.’ 

When Lady Peverell is removed 
to a better—it can scarcely be a 
higher—sphere, I think not even 
amongst the children she has 
dragooned into helplessness, or 
goaded to rebellion, nor amongst 
the poor who have eaten the 
acrid bread of her charity, will 
be found regrets, so lasting and 
sincere, as were wasted—if you will 
have it so—on frail faulty Blanche 
Ellerslie. 

Though the loss left its mark on 
none so deeply as on Gauntlet 
and Vane, there are others besides 
—not more given to the melting 
mood—who never remember with- 
out bitterness the progress of her 
punishment, and who never see, 
without a sinking of the heart, the 
years bring round the day on which 
the ‘ grace-blow’ was dealt. 
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